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SOME THOUGHTS ON THE ECONOMIC PROBLEMS OF 
A LOW LITERACY SMALL INDEPENDENT NATION : 
THE CASE OF BANGLADESH" 


A. Farouk 


A Nation Crippled from her Birth 


Recently, a British paper had the following prologue to a write-up “Is 
there nothing good to say about Bangladesh? Its 116 m people are among 
the poorest in the world, the economy 1s a wreck, kept floating only by 
injections of foreign aid, the low-lying countryside is regularly 
devastated by cyclone and flood In the days when it was East Pakistan, 
before a vicious “War of Liberation” m 1971, Bangladesh - the Bengal 
Nation -- was already an economuc basket-case, cut off by the partition of 
British India from Bengal’s entrepot of Calcutta Today the population 1s 
70% bigger - and so Bangladesh 1s an even a bigger basket-case "! 


Why are things so bad? The real starting pomt of a separate economy 
for Bangladesh was 1947, when East Pakistan was created at the end of 
British colonial rule in the Indian subcontinent In 1971, Bangladesh 
became an independent country If the British were exploiting us, this 
was over by 1947, 11 West Pakistan was exploiting us, that was also over 
by 1971 The British left behind a system of bureaucracy, the frame of a 
parliamentary form of democracy and a secular government that could 
manage the ‘rule of law’ well, uf 1t did not clash with colonial mterests In 
British India, before the Second World War, Bengal and Assam provinces 
(parts of which now constitute Bangladesh) were not the poorest parts of 
the subcontinent, rather they had their progressive features. Before the 
War (about 1935) while percentage of literates ın India was 7 97 that of 
Bengal was 9 36 and for Assam the figure was 7 61 In Brılısh India, when 
about 103 per cent of population was hterate ın English, the 
corresponding percentages for Bengal and Assam were 2 09 and 1 04 
respectively In those days, Bengal was known as one of the most 
industrially developed provinces ın the subcontinent, third only to 
Bombay and Madras Educational Statistics for 1935-36 showed that out 


* Presented at the Socicty as the National Professor Alwar Husain Memorial Lecture on 
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of 1 84 lakh boys’ schools and 0 35 lakh girls’ schools ın British India, 
the percentage located in Bengal was 27 19 and 51 96 respectively As far 
as higher education was concerned, there were about 92. thousand 
students in the whole of India (including the native states) studying in 
the Arts and Science Colleges, of which Bengal had 28 52 percent and 
Assam had 1 94 percent 2 


So something must have happened ın the last fly years that turned 
the nation known today as Bangladesh into a country that is the poorest 
part of the subcontinent During this period, our neighbours India, 
Pakistan, Myanmar, Sri Lanka, Thailand, Malaysia and Indonesia, all 
have reached an economic standard which is much better than what we 
have achieved (Vide Table-I]) 


The object of this paper is to see in the ight of history and economic 
theory, how this nation, has emerged in the last half a century, as the 
biggest basket case of the world The subsequent discussion will attempt 
to answer the famihar questions (a) Is the present generation of 
Bangladeshees any better-off than the preceding generation? (b) Why are 
we today one of the ten poorest countries of ihe world? (c) Can 
Bangladesh ever become a country with a level of per caplta income as 
high as those of the developed western world? l 


Historically, many nations who were once richer than their 
neighbours, became poor subsequently. Egypt, Iraq, Iran, Sind, Italy, 
Greece and China are examples. The new technology developed in Europe 
after the Renaissance led to the Industrial Revolution in the 18th century 
and this in turn gave birth to the capitalistic system of modern 
production, the result was high living standards in Europe, North 
America, Austraha from the 19th century, and in Japan from the 20th 
century. Other parts of the world including the colonies of Europe 
remained poor and the bulk of their population iliterate and continued 
with the traditional methods of production. The Muslim world remained 
untouched by the European Renaissance and the Industrial Revolution 
did not change its literacy level Nor could Muslim states modernize 
their economy, although they were known as progressive countries ın the 
10th and 11th centuries, Alter the Second World War it became clear that 
maintaining the economic power and high hving standards of developed 
nations would depend on their trade with the raw-materials producers, 
for they would have to trade to their advantage as long as the former 
colonies remained small independent nations In 1990, fifteen per cent 
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of the world’s population lived in high income countries, who, for 
instance, used 56 per cent of the entire liquid fuel energy produced The 
lesson from the two World Wars for developed nations was that a big 
independent country (with a large internal market and variety of natural 
resources), even uf initially poor, could be a potential threat to the 
economic supremacy of the western democracies. 


After the Second World War, a new balance of power could be seen in 
the world. If developed countries needed a market for manufactured 
goods (including arms and ammunılıons) and assured supplies of 
essential raw materials from the former colonies, ıt would be desirable 
that the newly independent countries be small sovereign nations, each 
with some known supply of raw material or scarce resource for export to 
developed countries. It was also necessary then, that they did not come 
under the influence of the socialist block In this respect the Mushm 
states, containing people who had firm faith ın traditional economic 
systems with illiterate masses and feudal or hereditary leadership would 
be a bargain for the developed countries uf only they could be cut into 
small sovereign nations each with a known source of raw material 
needed for the developed economies Thus independence came to many 
former economic units only when they were divided into small 
uneconomic units. These small nations got support of developed 
countnes who bought their exportable and supphed manufactured 
consumers’ goods to them, including arms and [ood, in exchange of 
commodities or credit. When the developed country had a surplus of some 
output, ıt was offered as economic aid For instance, this was a device by 
which internal high price was maintained for farm products of the aid 
givers Such manoeuvers also allowed them to have a say on the nature of 
industrialuzation ın the receiver country Free gifts encouraged the habit 
of dependence in aid-receiving countries And when grants were reduced 
recently, the dependence on gift ems made the loans increase Our 
present per capita outstanding external debt, incidentally, is about one 
hundred dollars, 1 e , about half of our annual per capita income 3 


Why are some nations poor and others rich in the world today? 
Nature has not provided the same kind of resource to every area of the 
world But whatever ıs the resource available, per capıla income in a 
country can be high if utilities are produced more per unit of labour with 
the help of better technology and more capital and if the same can be 
profitably marketed Capital is formed by saving a part of man's past 
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production and by investing ıt to increase the productivity of labour For 
instance, compared to a Dhenkt and its operator, a power driven husking 
machine and its operator needs the investment of a higher amount of 
capital, both in the purchase of the machine and in acquiring the skull to 
operate it But since a husking machine produces much more husked rice 
per hour of human labour, the per capita mcome increases It recognizes 
not only the value of material capital but also the fact that human skull, 
acquired by the investment of time and money, 1s also a form of capital 

Saving ıs essential to investment Investment and saving are both 
essential to capital formation. There must be savings even just to 
maintain the existing stock of capital ın the country and to augmcut the 
stock of capital there has to be still more savings ^ This phenomenon 
largely explains why there are differences ın per capita output and 
standard of living ın different paris of the world There are, however, 
different kinds of capital, with different kinds of implication for 
development Certain types of capital can increase living standard ofa 
group of people in the short run, rather than build a base for sustained 
future flow of higher income 


A backward small community hving ın a big country, if 
overshadowed or exploited by more educated, wealthy and 
unsympathetic rival community, may have the opportunity of self- 
development by being made a sovereign state But no benefit ıs 
permanent nor without a cost Lack of competition and growth of new 
vested interest can create fresh exploitation of the poor within the new 
country Natıonalısm (lıke communalism) ıs basically a psychological 
attılude of separateness from other people But the big powers encourage 
such emotions if their economic interests demand it. The examples of the 
two Germanys, two Koreas or the two Vietnams show how intense and 
violent such created emotions could be and again how ridiculous they 
might appear after a political change leads to a merger of such nations 
Many small nations however, prosper with luck and hard work (when 
they have exportable lıke oil or essential minerals, for instance) through 
good management of their economies (when the indigenous old 
entrepreneur class use the vacuum created by independence) Some other 
nations do not have such luck or indigenous entrepreneurship at the 
start The initially lucrative export market of a new nation may be lost 
due to cheaper substitutes found out through technological or other 
changes abroad Again an honest and experienced class of managers may 
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be absent in the indigenous population after independence There are 
discussions in economic literature about the problems of these small 
nations and under what conditions they can develop their economies 5 


Coming back to Bangladesh, ın the forties, when the All-India 
Muslim League demanded a separate state (or states) called Pakistan, the 
eastern wing was to consist of the whole of Bengal and Assam Mushm 
voters (mostly illiterate) supported this idea and in 1946 general 
elecuions, the majority voted for Pakistan (1e East Pakistan), because ils 
physical area would include the educated and industrially developed 
Bengal and the unutilized resources of Assam Muslims thought that if 
the people of this huge area got the chance to constitute a sovereign 
nation they would have an opportunily to develop economical What 
the British would eventually concede as the boundaries of East Pakistan 
(present Bangladesh), they never disclosed until early 1947 If they had 
done so, ıl would in all possibility be rejected by both the Muslims and 
the Hindus ol Bengal and Assam, although perhaps for dilferent reasons 
Then came the Direct Action Day of the Muslim League on the 16th 
August, 1946 Il was declared that ın a peaceful meeting on that day the 
Muslim League leaders would explain the situation to their followers ın 
the afternoon in Calcutta Maidan The Brilish law-and-order machinery 
in Calcutta was ın full-strength at that lime On that terrible day, 
nothing happened tll noon, except a few rumours about dangerous 
possibilities Suddenly in the evening, those who returned from a 
peaceful but brief meeting (addressed by Khwaja Najmuddin, Raja 
Gajnafar Ah, Chief Minister Shahid Suhrawardy and others,) on their 
way back, saw looting, killing, smoke and blood in the whole city For 
three continuous days alter that, there was no police, no army, no 
transport and no interference with the violation of law and order On the 
fourth day, the police and the army came out, curfew was clamped at 
night, peace-procession with garlanded Muslim and Hindu political 
leaders toured the allected parts ol the cily But the damage was already 
done This unhindered killing and looting for three days put ın motion a 
process of revenge and counter-revenge, which even if the government 
then tried, ıt could no longer stop During the months that followed, the 
rots spread to other parts ol the country Bihar and Noakhah had the 
worst records Life ın Calcutta was unsafe Hindus and Mushms moved to 
separate areas An unbearable situation made an illogical proposal (to 
parulon Bengal and Assam) look immensely acceptable 9 When Lord 
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Mountbatten, the last Governor-General of India, offered his proposals 
to let Calcutta and its Jute Mills and high-altitude Darjeeling tea gardens 
falling ın India and all the raw-jute growmg areas, Sylhet’s low-allıtude 
tea gardens and the non-Mushm Chıttagong Hill Tracts, to constitute the 
Eastern Wing of Pakistan, the Bengal Hindus and the Muslims 
compelled to live ın constant tension and uncertainty, accepted the idea 
Anyone who opposed this proposal, was silenced by the leaders of 
Congress and Muslim League, who had their own dıslınclıve arguments 
in support of the proposal The present boundary of Bangladesh was thus 
decided in a great hurry and without any forethought There was great 
movement of population and capital in the subcontinent, and while 
some ran for their lives and security, others saw an opportunity for 
making a fortune from windfall This long-forgotten episode has 
relevance to understanding the socio-cultural trends and resource 
constraints in the economic development of to-day’s Bangladesh 


The development of a country’s economy is to a large extent 
determined by the education, skill and savings ol ils people, applied on 
unused resources The great migration of educated and wealthy man- 
power from East Bengal and later on from East Pakistan after 1947 and 
1971 generated a law-and-order, management and capital shortage 
situation in Bangladesh After 1947, capital was transferred to India 
largely through unofficial channels An economist estimated the volume 
of capital flight from the then East Bengal in the first five years of 
Partition of India to be to the tune of Rs 40 crores, equivalent io three 
umes the annual revenue of the then Government of East Bengal.” In 
1971, the West Pakistani capital was similarly transferred out of the 
region Bangladesh: Muslims also have taken out their own wealth to 
developed countries by taking advantage of their position and power 
And in the last two decades, Bengali Muslm educated youths and mıd- 
level technical manpower have begun to migrate to the USA, the Middle 
East and Europe in considerable numbers And those remained within 
the country, have due to rapid promotions and a lowering of the 
standards of education contributed to a dechne in the efficiency of 
administrative and technical services 8 


Independence : An Opportunity Wasted 


The Partition of India in 1947 and the Independence of Bangladesh in 
1971 offered opportunity to Bengali Mushms to train and use their 
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manpower through recruitment of the ablest to newly-created positions 
of responsibility both in the public and the private sector There was 
great enthusiasm noticed ın those who came to Dhaka in 1947 from 
Calcutta and those who came back as freedom-hghters ın 1971 In the 
last four decades, the world around us has much changed New 
technologies and international aid came to Bangladesh in considerable 
amount and in varied forms But over the years public enthusiasm for 
development gave way to frustralion Politicians were first ın the field to 
abuse power and shun honest election at the end of their normal term. 
When the bureaucrats saw that the politicians were afraid of the people, 
they started to play foul and take away latter's powers through deceit and 
disguise Then came the Army who abused the politicians and put the 
bureaucrats on trial, When military dictatorship came ın 1958 and in 
1975, the common man offered httle resistance because he was exploited, 
illiterate and poor. Since the Army was interested in being in power as 
long as it could, ıt used both the bureaucrats and the politicians Lo serve 
its ends and allowed the corruption already existing to go up to the top 
level of administration from where it went down again and reached the 
lower levels eventually When foreign aid started coming in the sixties, 
corruption increased, there was now more money in the hands ol those 
who had power and in the name of planning, short-term gains were 
preferred to long term needs of sustained development of the economy In 
the Pakistan penod, there was a kind of check on corruption because ın 
those days the British trained officers were still working A sense of 
competion and jealousy between East and West Pakistan made each 
wing more criucal about any corruption noticed in the other wing After 
1971, this mutual check was gone The country became small and the 
administration less impersonal For the Bengali Muslims, military rule 
of Pakistan soon gave way to military rule of Bangladesh, There were 
rapid promotions and ineíficiency became universal In the British days, 
corruption was seldom talked about certain professions lıke education, 
judiciary, or the Accountant General’s Office In Bangladesh now-a-days 
one 1S not surprised to hear about corruption even in the primary school 
administration Private industries were nationalized and became 
inefficient. The standard of higher education. was brought down by 
downgrading the English language in colleges and universities. Military 
rulers in Pakistan brought violence and purposive appointments in the 
universilies So the Dhaka University Act of 1973 wanted to restore 
autonomy of the inslitulion But instead, the Act reduced the 
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who were appointed to mamtam law and order 19 Durmg 1991-92, more 
than 100 cases were reported where the Magistrates took wrong decisions 
ın the Courts either due to ignorance or due to corrupt motives !! 
Institulions were not carrying out the functions they were created to do 
For example, RAJUK was established to bring discipline in urban 
housing But now-a-days those who violate urban housing rules are 
seldom punished Rather, the RAJUK 1s doing the more easy job of 
acquiring farm land from the poor farmers and distributing that among 
the power-elite at less than market price Even the international 
agencies like the World Bank have begun to express doubts about the 
figures reported by the Bangladesh Government used for requesting aid. 12 


Even 1f there were better management and less wastage, Bangladesh 
would still be a difficult state to run Growth and capital formation are 
low at the initial stage of a country in transition {rom traditional to 
modern stage In order to expedite industrialization, government 
institutions gave long term loans to the entrepreneurs on easy lerms in 
which owner's participation was only about 20% of the capital But easy 
terms encouraged dishonesty and inefficiency and most ol the loans were 
never repaid From 1972 to 1991, B SRS lent a total of Tk 3757 million 
in local and foreign currencies In 1991, the amount of loan overdue was 
Tk 4526 million, although many entrepreneurs bull private empires 
out of their profits Expenditure on defense and external relations 
involve a minimum amount because of ındıvısıbılıiy of certain 
institutions ın Army or in the Embassys, whether the country and iis 
tax-income ıs big or small For a poor and small country, the ratio of this 
apparently unproductive expenditure to the country’s total revenue 1s 
burdensome This ıs the price of independence (hal must come through 
cut ın other more useful expenses The small upper class ın a small 
sovereign nation remain happy, because there 1s less competition for 
higher positions and quicker promotions But the very talented has 
fewer opportunities because there are so few high positions The poor are 
also at a disadvantage because they pay a high price for essential goods 
and services These are priced high because of the diseconomues of scale 
in production. Because of the smallness of the market, there 1s less 
freedom to chose from alternatives at least when compared to those 
available in a bigger country 


Agam, development management needs a class of leaders (both in the 
public and in the private sector) who were brought up ın an affluent 
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environment, so that they are well-fed, well-educated, and have a high 
moral standard and a tradition of patriotism When a colony becomes 
independent, the new power elite develops from the former feudal, 
bureaucratic or merchant class Dr BR Ambedkar once observed, “In all 
countries, responsibility in the beginning has been entrusted to a very 
small section of the people The government has been in the hands of a 
small educated minority who have naturally cared for the interests of 
the uneducated masses, pending the spread ol education”.!5 Japan after 
1868 had such a class for Mejyi Restoration who came from the 
‘Samurai’ In India, a rich, educated and wealthy class had already been 
ın existence, including the unemployed nobility of the Princely States. 
But Bangladesh, by and large, did not have this class, particularly 
because of the great migrations alter 1947 and 1971. ifthe entire superior 
level manpower has to come irom the lower-middle class, the half- 
educated and exploited section of society, it might be a stroke of luck for 
them but in this situation, generally this new power-elile would perhaps 
see to its own interest before the national interests. Lofty traditions take 
time to grow In the short run, therefore, this country will have slow 
growth due to corruption, inexperience and abuse of power. Few other 
countries in the world were ever put to such a hard condition 


Another problem was that Foreign Aid, unavoidable if the country 
wants to remain independent, was given in a manner so that our 
invesiment pattern and industrialization would take place according to 
the model the donors kept ın view, and not according to what sustained 
long term growth in our own opinion would warrant Some aid givers 
had in the past objected to use of aid for Jamuna Bridge or Compulsory 
Primary Education, because these objectives were less meaningful for 
them (until recently) compared to other relatively quick yielding 
projects 


In the last four decades, our own admunistrators had desired cheap 
popularity amongst the polilically vocal class So, they created 
unnecessary jobs in the government and increased salaries of the public 
servants But these measures were taken at a cost of high prices and 
devaluation of the foreign exchange rate The government also kept 
rationing ın the cities and a low-price policy for farm outputs, increased 
the number of colleges and universities, but kept the number of primary 
school almost stationary and the news-print price too low, without 
regard to efficient use of our forest resources If they had looked to the 
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long-term interests ol the country, perhaps they would not be liked by.the 
urban vested interesis Our growth in the past has been positive but poor, 
and the reasons for these have been discussed. But we can surely do better 
ın future The question 1s by how much? .,, , f 

» , 'Growth and Poverty - A Statistical Account 


To answer the first two questions raised in ihe beginning of our 
discussion, we may use the figures in Table I and. Table H in the 
Appendix Is the present generation of Bangladeshees hetter-off than 
their fathers and grand-fathers? A survey research done in a semi-urban 
area ol Bangladesh examined similar questions recently !^ It says that 
compared.to the time of the grand-father, the present generation 1s 
showing a distinct pattern ol change Theyoınt family is breaking, up and 
women are being. sent to schools at à much higher rate. The, proportion. of 
farm families is decreasing, but unfortunately, there 1s no corresponding 
increase ın the proportion of families ın business or with members in 
salaried jobs, rather, the increase 1s m wage earning by the illiterate;and 
landless class The residents of the survey area were found to be 
relatively poorer than their grand-parenis However, the more successful 
members of the old family had moved to bigger towns or abroad and were 
enjoying better living standards The study reported that majority of the 
respondents, who were also poor, had great devotion to religion (which 
through wrong understanding ol the religion could .discourage 
modernization by leading to adoption ol negative attitudes towards 
family planning, savings, and achievement motivation): .Table I shows 
that there has been'some positive changes between 1947 and 1990 
Production of rice, our principal food, has increased about 2 62 umes, 
mainly due to HYV technology that originated abroad albeit at an 
enormous cost Consumption ol chemical fertilizer has increased from a 
mere 1 7 thousand tons in 1955-56 to 196 thousand tons ın 1987-88 The 
increase ın food output has, however been offset by a population increase 
of about 2 53 umes between 1951 and 1991 Rationing ol imported food 
grains kept their prices low, and this indirectly encouraged population 
growth Although the price of jute has been kept low, its export has 
dechned from 1222 thousand tons m 1947-48 to 842 thousand tons in 
1989-90, due to lack of world demand Our forest wealth, instead of being 
conserved or added to, has gone down from 8293 square miles ın 1955-56 
to 7420 square miles ın 1987-88 Production of electricity, a key 
ingredient of development, was increased twenty-fold between 1960 and 
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1990, but being a government monopoly, it has been wasted largely 
through private unpaid consumption known as *sysiems-loss" Power 
using manufacturing industries only increased their output four-fold 
from 287 millon dollars (current) ın 1970 to 1390 muhon dollars 
(current) ın 1988 Compared to this gain, our foreign debt (long-term 
public loan) increased from 15 million dollars in 1970 to 9926 mullon 
dollars ın 1989, a 661-fold increase Both in agriculture and industry, 
our gains are disproportionately smaller than their cost ın terms of 
foreign liability The difference was wasted perhaps though creating 
higher income for the corrupt upper class Employment of unnecessary 
manpower increased in the government from around 500 gavetted 
olficers ın 1950 to around 42 thousand ın 1989, an increase of 84 times, 
although the country's population or production increased no more than 
three or four-fold at the most Over employment once created could not be 
reduced because of humanitarian grounds The gross provincial product 
of East Pakistan of about 56 (current) US dollars per capita ın 1956-60 
increased to about 214 (current) US dollars in 1990, an income increase 
of only 3 75 times ın over 30 years! However, ın terms of real cost of 
living, our present 214 dollars in 1990, when spent in Bangladesh, 
according to the UN Statistical Office ICP estimates, 1s equivalent to an 
income per capita of 1050 dollars in the USA, itself !5 Therefore, our 
brief answer to the first question 1s, yes, ın the last half a century, mspite 
of population ımcrease and wastages ın the economy, our average per 
capita income has increased around three or four fold, although its cost 
in terms oí foreign debt and income disparity has been enormous A 
study (by BIDS) shows that the percentage of population living below the 
poverty hne has decreased slightly between 1963-64 and 1990 form 4496 
lo 3896 Industries supported by aid and quota have increased somewhat, 
but these would not be self-sustained, uf aid and quota were withdrawn 
For that our costs would have to come down through better management, 
better law and order. and improved competition ın the market Costs of 
‘production and marketing increased due to [frequent strikes, lockouts, 
and riots in the factories and cities in the last four decades 


To answer the second question, viz , why are we one of the very few 
poor countnes ol the world, ıl may be said that the conditions favourable 
for capılalıslıc development are not there ın Bangladesh, as we have 
pointed out ‘above A comparison of a selected mıx of 10 countries 
including our neighbours, big or small, Muslim and non-Muslim, 1s 
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made on certain relevant determinants of growth This shows (Appendix 
Table 11) that most of these nine other countries have done better than us 
in the last 25 years, allhough some of them are our neighbours On this 
list, not only ıs Bangladesh at the lowest ın per-capita income, ıl 1s also 
at the lowest in average annual growth rate In adult literacy rate, 
Bangladesh 1s at the lowest, near only to Pakistan and Nepal A new 
information that ıs now available relating to the atmospheric 'Ozone- 
layer’ points out that compared to those nine other countries, we have 
greater chance of having more frequent and mtense storms and flood ın 
our coastal areas, calamities which destroy capital and hinder 
productive activities. Compared to our neighbours, we displayed a poor 
record of income increase ın the last 25 years All these countries have 
reduced their dependence on agriculture more than we have done Our 
gross domestic saving (a fundamental determinant) ıs absolutely the 
lowest ın the mix of these ten countries Our collection of direct taxes 1s 
not only the lowest, ıl has also gone down ın the last two decades The 
percentage of ‘household consumption’ spent on education 1s the lowest 
in Bangladesh (like another Muslim country Turkey) while m Israel this 
figure is the highest Thus a part of the reason for our bemg one of the 
poorest countries ın the world ıs poor management of our economy. and 
another part 1s our failure to move towards a sustained capitalistic 
system of development Our savings rate, hteracy rate, tax-GDP rato, all 
these point towards this apart [rom our disadvantaged population size 
Most of our industries are dependent on import of materials through aid 
or loan, 1e , their imports are not financed though our exports 


When Can Bangladesh Become a Developed Economy? 


This 1s the third question we put to ourselves in the beginning The 
question ıs dıllıcult, because the available evidence is conflicting 
Historically. our living standard was about comparable to those ın the 
west before the Industrial Revolution To day we are one ol the ten 
poorest nations (World Development Report, 1992) In a high-income 
country like the USA or UK. the annual per capita income ıs near 20,000 
dollars on the average Our income ıs around 200 dollars only Our 
growth rate at best ın the past was around 5 per cent at the most So under 
the best of conditions ıt would need over 90 years for us to reach that 
height To be more optımıstıc, if we use the ICP estimates for Bangladesh, 
the increase has to be only 20-fold instead of 100-fold If the developing 
countries have to have so hugh a living standard, there may not be 
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enough of the strategic materials available in the world for everybody In 
South Asia, 21 per cent of the world population now consume only 0 02 
per cent of the world consumption of liquid fuels So, if our consumption 
increases, all the countries will have to be satished with a lower 
standard of living than that of the present-day developed world In'this 
uncertain situation, the simple answer for the foreseeable future tends to 
be ın the negative ; 


Our primary resources for development can be land and manpower, 
1 e , agriculture, fisheries and those industries where human intelligence 
and dexterity are needed At the moment, agnculture 1s overcrowded by 
unskilled and illiterate population In the light of recent discoveries 
about global environmental hazards, ıt can be seen that land as a 
resource ın Bangladesh is threatened with more intensive erosion, floods 
and cyclones Our present human resource, although basically 
hardworking and intelligent. can only be transformed into hierate and 
skiled workers by further mvestment and adoption of decisions 
unacceptable to the power elite Even if such funds were available, would 
it not be wasted through corruption and deliberate mismanagement? 
There are two historically known disadvantages of Bengalee Muslims 
who live in this country First, they were mentioned in history as a 
people who had qualities that were not favourable for competition and 
market economy Trust and transparency of character of the affluent 
class are essential for this In the 16th century, a Portuguese traveller, 
mentioned that Bengalee traders were clever and sharp-witted, but 
unreliable and treacherous !ÓÜ In the mid 19th century, a British 
historian, Lord Macaulay, had praise for the resources of Bengal but was 
erilical of the Bengalee people who ım his opinion were physically feeble 
He described their pursuits as sedentary and noted that during many ages 
they were trampled upon by outsiders Macaulay then observed that 
deceit, making large promises, falsehood, chicanery and forgery were the 
frequently used weapons lor defense and offense by the people of the 
lower Ganges 17 Due to our independent existence, Bengalees are of 
course now more diversified ın their occupations and travel a great deal 
more than they did before, but old habits die hard Honesty in 
administration, ın trade and in indusines are still lacking Secondly, 
most of the population are illiterate Muslims Although literacy was the 
first command 1n Islam and although superstition,’ ‘Pir-Cult’ etc , were 
noi encouraged in this religion, Bengalee Muslims are mostly illiterate 
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and superstitious The masses oppose family planning and discourage 
the practice of modern banking, while even the power elite believes in the 
‘Pir-Cult’ These characteristics though not truly Islamic, hinder the 
capitalistic system of development on the Western pattern As industries 
in the developed world are reducing cost through automation, their 
surplus labour is being absorbed in the expanding service industries such: 
as entertainment Bengalee Muslims have prejudice against even our 
own traditional entertamments such as ‘Jatra’ and ‘Mela’ and also 
‘Club’ type eating houses and sunilar tourist attractions Those activities 
have been discouraged in the past through public agitation The 
Bangladeshi elite, therefore. enjoy such entertainments ın Calcutta, 
Bangkok or Hongkong, because they are starved at home To-day most of 
the Muslum countries are ın general underdeveloped, having low hteracy 
and dependent on the western world politically and economically 

Another historically true characteristic of Bangladeshees 1s that from 
tme to ime there are 'mob-uprısıngs' on flimsy pretexts Then the 
masses go for violent aclions without thinking. When a ‘Hujug’ or mass 
frenzy takes place, whether ın polilics or m business, everybody seems to 
be possessed by frenzy but the result ıs that outsiders benefit at the cost of 
our economic activities 18 


In spite of some modernization, our agriculture and industries are 
Still vulnerable to natural disasters which destroy output and wealth at 
regular intervals Lack of an experienced older generation and 
corruption in education has brought-ın rapid promotions and 
inexperience in every branch of management, whether ın the offices, ın 
the factories, or ın the sphere of education and research Our movement 
ıs restricted to a small geographic area The market for Bangladeshi 
industries ıs limited. as is the possibilities of competition Smuggling, 
now on the increase, 1s more wastelul than free trade In the British 
period, and centuries before that, Bengal had trade lınks with the entre 
subcontinent Because the countnes of the subcontinent are now in a 
communal, religious, and regional fight with each other, the economy of 
every small country 1s now wasteful in the sense that they have to import 
arms [rom the developed countries None of these countries can therefore 
employ their resources to economy building One may learn lessons from 
the US economy before and after the civil war in the last century and 
the present economy of Europe which 1s moving towards the Maastricht 
Trealy on economic and political union, where a literate population, free 
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movement of resources and democratic governments encouraged a 
common market and large-scale specialized industries, and resulted in 
improved living standards Nations that once fought with each other 
now have free trade and compete more intensely in the industrial sector 
The Indian subcontinent now has the SAARC movement (originally a 
Bangladeshi idea), gradually gaining more popularity If some-day the 
partners of the SAARC go towards the establishment of a real common 
market, recognising each other's political sovereignty, while allowing 
free movement of men and materials to increase the efficiency of every 
part, ıt will not only help the economies to reduce their defense 
expenditures but also increase the opportunities of talented persons of 
merit in productive enterprise which will benelit the entire 
subcontinent Like other SAARC countries, Bangladesh will also benefit 
from this freedom of competition Raul Prebisch, an Argentine 
economist working with the United Nations gives a theoretical basis ior 
such an action He argues that the ‘terms of trade’ between a small and 
less-developed country exporting primary produce and a more developed 
country exporting manulactured goods will go against the developing 
countries in the long run The poor nations who export primary produce 
have markets that are highly competitive and they can often produce in 
excess of demand But developed countries can not reduce the prices of 
their manufactures because organized labour within their countries 
resist reduction of high wages As a cure for this problem, Prebisch 
recommended economuc integration, common market and free trade 
amongst the groups of less developed countries to widen local markets, 
while retaining tariff protection against input from advanced nations !9 


When in 1947, India was partitioned, there were two expectations 
First, that communal and religious riots would end and secondly, that 
the Bengalee Muslims who were unable to compete with the majority 
Hindus who were far more affluent and educated, would now have the 
chance to enter the higher services and businesses and give higher 
technical education to their children But the future looks far from rosy 
at this time Communal nots, border skirmishes, group-revolts and 
mınoniy problems are reappearing Bengalee Muslims have already the 
first generation of civil servants, army officers, business tycoons, and 
owners of multi-story mansions Alter half-a-century of struggle, now 
the reverse process has started We Bengalees are devaluing our degrees, 
mısmanağıng our offices, not repaying bank loans, leading our children 
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to a habit of imported ‘drug addiction ' In place of former exploitation of 
Muslim peasants by Hindu landlords, we now see the exploitation of 
rural ılıterate Muslim masses by Muslim land-owners and touts 
Because of a protected economy, their exploitation of the poor ıllıterate 
Muslims goes unchecked 


To conclude, if the SAARC nations, while retaimng their individual 
sovereignty, can volunteer to form a common market and open the 
economy of the whole subcontinent to competition, many of our 
problems of this subcontinent, not only economic, but also political, 
may eventually disappear This is one possibility through which 
Bangladesh may eventually have access to a bigger market, better skills, 
capital and a higher lıvıng standard for iis common man through the 
economues of large-scale production But this can happen only if the 
politics of the subcontinent takes a better turn. Realization of that dream 
will depend on able and imaginative leadership from the larger partners 
of the SAARC countries 
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Appendix 
Table-I 


Table showing change ın selected economic variables for Bangladesh 
during the last 45 years Where figures are not available for either 1947- 
48 or 1990, those available for the nearest years are given (years are 
shown within parenthesis) 


Source of Dala — 1) Statistical Digest of East Pakistan, 


No 2, 1964, EPBS, Dhaka 


11) Statistical Year Book of Bangladesh, 1991, BBS, 
Dhaka. 
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Variable and Unit Soon after the On or near 1990 
i : British had 
" left in 1947-48 


Population (millions) 


Total 41 (1951) . 1104. (1991) 253 
Muslim : 32 (“). : 75 (1981) 234 
Others 9 (") 12 (") : 1 33 
Urban 0.18 (") 11 (1991) 6111 
Rural 40 (") 61 (") 232 
Production of 2 . 
Rice (thousand tons) * 6736 (1947-48) 17690 (1989-90) ' 262 
Pulses (") '246 (") 322 (") f “130 
Oil Seeds (") v 121 (5) 429 (") 353 
Raw Jute (") 1222 (") 842 (") ` 068 
Tea (" Ibs) 28101 C) 96076 (") 341 
Salt ("tons) ^: 163 0963)' *' 499 '(") 306 
GDP at current prices Rs 269 (Regional Tk 6229 (") 23 15 
2 f 1959-60) fs 
Number of Factories 1553 (1961) No 4793 (1987-88 3 08 
(Powered) A CMI) 
Factory workers 128 (") 390 () 304 
(thousand) 
Eleciricity Generated 11124 (1948) 7732000 (1989-90) 695 
(Thousand KWH) 
Forest Area (Sq mules) 8293 (1955-56) 7420 (1987-88) 089 
Prices in Rs. or Taka current 
Rice (Per kg) 054 (1951) 12 07 (1989-90) 22 35 
Jute (Quintale) 8120 (") 815 (") 10 03 
Beef (Per kg ) 214 (1961-62) 48 (") 22 42 
Milk (Seer & Litre) 082 (1961-62) 16 15 (1989-90) 13 69 
Masur Pulse (Per kg ) 093 (1961-62) 2511 (") 27 00 
Potato (Per kg ) 098 (") 810 (") 826 
Banana (Sabri, Per 4) 052 (") 604 (") 1106 
Mustard Oil (Per kg ) 304 (") 5188 (") 17 06 
Salt (Per kg ) 029 (") 585 (') 20 17 
Wages and Salaries : current 
Unskilled Construction 218 (1958) 64 29 (1989-90) 29 49 


Labour (Dhaka) daily 
Salary, University Lecturer 


(starting monthly), gross 200 (1950) 4200 (1991) 21 00 
Population ın poverty of 
total population % 436 (1963-64) 38 (1990) — 


(BIDS estımate, 1992) 


20 A 
Crimes (Police Report) 

Burglaries 24145 (1950) 4884 (1990) 
Murders 1042 (") 2206 (") 
Dacoity b 1126 (") 1055 (") 
Educational Institutions (No ) : 

Primary School 26747 (1961-62) 45783 (1989-90) 
(male + female) 

Colleges 8 (") 893 (") 

(Aris + Sciencess) 

Universities 1 (°) 7 (") 
Number of Class I and II 500 (1950) 41884 (1989) 
Officers 1n Government (civil list of 

(excluding autonomous East Pakistan) 

bodies and corporations) 

Trade : Ul 

Export (Crore Rs or Tk) 4291 (1948-49) 5012 09 (1989-90) 


current price 
Import ( ") 


4 


33 19 10494 (") 
(Interwing treated as 
: M foreign trade for 1948-49) 
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020 
211 
093 


171 


10 50 


7 00 
83 77 


116 82 


316 17 
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POLITICS OF MILITARY ALLIANCE : 
THE KASHMIR DISPUTE AND THE 
AMERICAN ARMS FOR PAKISTAN, 1954 


A M.M. Sayuddın Khaled 


In May 1954, the United States committed itself to supply arms to 
Pakistan under a Mutual Security Assistance agreement in order to 
strengthen Karachıs defense against internal or external communist 
threats Although planned as an anti-Soviet measure, Pakistan’s arch 
enemy India, took great offense to this action New Delhi had no doubt 
that Pakistan needed added military strength not to counter the Soviets 
but to fight the Indians The agreement thus played havoc with Indo- 
American relations In addition, ıt decisively affected the continuing 
India-Pakistan dispute over Kashmir Reasoning that the flow of 
American arms to Pakistan had changed the entire context of the 
Kashmur issue, the Indian Government discontinued all negotiations 
with Pakistan relating to this problem More importantly, the US- 
Pakistan friendship triggered the Soviet Union into action Hitherto 
indifferent, the Kremlin then started backıng the Indians actively on 
Kashmir both within and outside the United Nations 


While South Asia in 1947 was a low-key area to American 
pohcymakers, the India-Pakistan conflict over Kashmir drew their 
attention as ıt evolved late in that year The Truman administration 
feared that if left unattended the Kashmir conflict might flare into an 
open India-Pakistan war For the United States, such a crack in the non- 
communist world was undesirable lest the Soviet Union take advantage 
of the situation As a result, when in early 1948 the Kashmur issue went 
to the United Nations, the Truman administration took an active role in 
helping the world body resolve the conflict It also resorted to intense 
diplomatic activities through its embassies ın Karachi and New Delhi to 
try to bring a compromise solution between the parties ! 


Washington was confident of a simple solution. a fair and impartial 
plebiscite ın Kashmir under the auspices of the United Nations It did not 
see any reason why the parties could not agree to such a settlement, 
particularly given the fact that the India government, while accepting 
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the Kashmırı maharaja's accession ın 1947, promised that a fair 
plebiscite ın Kashmır would finally settle the issue In its zeal, the 
Truman administration even agreed to allow American Fleet Admıral 
Chester W Nimitz to act as the plebiscite administrator 2 


But, as time passed without any tangible improvement in the 
Kashmir situation, the Washington planners realized that both India 
and Pakistan had their conflicting national interests involved ın the 
issue None of them was prepared to sacrifice any of those interests to 
reach a compromise solution The Indian government ın particular 
rejected all attempts by the United Nations Security Council to create 
conditions necessary for holding a fair and impartial plebiscite in 
Kashmur Indian Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru was worned that an 
impartial plebiscite would award Kashmur, a predominantly Muslim 
country, to Pakistan 3 


By late 1952, the Truman admunistration had become thoroughly 
frustrated about the possibility of a Kashmir settlement The 
administration noticed with dismay Prime Minister Nehru’s negative 
responses to nearly all the proposals made by the United Nations, 
including those of its commissions and mediators The uncompromising 
attitude of the Indian government in fact gave a jolt to the US 
government's optimism regarding Kashnur as well as its declared policy 
of neutrality between India and Pakistan Stil, the Truman 
administration did not take an anti-Indian position Nor did ıl become 
publicly vocal ın criticizing the largest country of South Asia Instead, 
the administration adhered to a cautious policy of placating India to 
keep her friendly to the West With his policy of non-alıgnmeni and 
neutrality, Nehru ın [act stood on the borderland between the 
communists and the free world at this point The Truman 
admunistration felt 11 unwise to push the apostle of non-ahgnment into 
an alliance with the Soviet Union 4 


But once the Republicans came to ollıce ın 1953 this policy was 
changed President Dwight D Eisenhower and Secretary of State John 
Foster Dulles advocated strong anti-Soviet measures throughout the 
world The fall of China to the communists in 1949, the Korean War of 
1950, and the unstable situation in Indo-China during the early 1950s 
convinced the Eisenhower admunistration that the next probable 
confrontation with the communists would take place somewhere ın 
Asia Dulles thus felt the urgent need for getting close friends ın that 
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region If India was not available, Eisenhower-Dulles policy was to court 
the next best choice, Pakistan 5 


Prime Minister Nehru, however, showed no interest ın US global 
concerns By 1953, he had made ıt clear that India was not interested in 
an alliance with the West He refused to regard the Soviet Union as a 
threat to India much less to South Asia or to the rest of the world 
Unfurling an independent foreign policy, Nehru led in the organization 
of a non-aligned bloc When Secretary Dulles visited India in May 1953, 
the Indian leader bluntly told him that the American policy of 
establishing regional military blocs m South Asia or in the Middle East 
to counter the communist threat contradicted the Indian policy of non- 
alignment © 


The Pakistan government, on the other hand, had long expressed its 
readiness to join the United States and the West in their long-range 
planning against the Soviets In exchange, Pakistan sought American 
arms to strengthen its defense Threatened by iis immense neighbour 
India almost from its creation in August 1947, Pakistan did not insist on 
a non-aligned foreign policy Instead its leaders accepted the American 
ınterpretalıon of the cold war and agreed to combat the communist 
threat by jomung the US sponsored regional collective security system. 
Prime Minister Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit to Washington m May 1950 and 
later Secretary Dulles’ visit to Pakistan m May 1953 confirmed these 
understandings 7 


Top American officials believed that Pakistan's geographical 
situation at the periphery of the Soviet Union made the country most 
suitable for the West's defense system against the communist danger in 
the Middle East and South Asia Particularly, the defense of the Middle 
East, they believed, could not be based on Arab states since they were 
engaged in two serious struggles, one with Great Britain and the other 
with Isreal An attempt by Britain and the United States during the early 
1950s to establish a Middle East Defense Organization (MEDO) 
comprising the Arab states had already failed due to Arab opposition In 
place of MEDO, Secretary Dulles now developed his own Northern Tier 
defense plan which would include Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Pakistan 8 


In addition, Washington believed that Pakistan had concrete assets 
to offer the free world As Deputy Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, 
South Asian and Afrıcan Affairs John D Jernegen elaborated on March 
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7, Pakistan had a fine army which had proved its bravery ın both World 
Wars as part of the Indian forces Furthermore, Jernegen believed that 
the Pakistani people, as Muslims, were staunchly anti-communist with 
first-hand appreciation of the “Red menace 79 


Until late 1953, the United States did not seriously lik 
extending arms to Pakistan because ol ıts apprehension of Indian 
repercussions It was in October that Pakistan's Commander-in-chief 
General Mohammad Ayub Khan visited Washington with the hope of 
procunng arms from the United States under a mihtary agreement Ayub 
made a good impression on the Defense and State Department officials, 
especially Under - Secretary of State General Walter Bedell Smith, and 
Assistant Secretary of State for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African 
Affairs Henry Byroade. Almost simultaneously with Ayub's visit to 
Washington, some members of the House Armed Services Committee 
went io Karachi on an unannounced four-day visit. 19 


In November the Joint Chiefs of Stalf (JCS) examined the issue and 
recommended aiding the countries interested in counteracting 
communist threats ın the Middle East and South Asia. The JCS were of 
the opinion that since the MEDO plan had already failed, it was 
appropriate that countries like Turkey, Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq be 
encouraged to form a "defense association." In the course of time, the 
Joint Chiefs hoped, other Middle Eastern countries could be induced to 
join this association The JCS feared, however, that the inclusion of 
Pakistan ın such a defense system would definitely bring an 
unfavourable reaction from India and Afghanistan if it involved direct 
American military aid to Karachi The best way, the Joint Chiefs 
recommended, was to formulate some process of indirect aid to 
Pakistan !! 


Vice-President Richard Nixon was, in the meantime, scheduled to 
visit different Middle Eastern and South Asian countries including 
Pakistan and India The State Department advised Nixon not to make 
any concrete commitment to Pakistan regarding arms aid. When the 
Vice-President reached Karachi on December 2, the Pakistani leaders 
took the opportunity to impress upon him the benefits of an arms 
agreement Governor-General Ghulam Mohammad pledged to use the 
arms to combat communist aggression in times of need He assured 
Nixon that Pakistan had no intention to pick a fight with India over 
Kashmir The Governor-General promised in addition that if 
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Washington agreed to give arms to Pakistan, he would use his influence 
with the leaders of Turkey, Iran, Iraq, and Saud: Arabia to forrn a joint 
defense system under the auspices of the United States !2 


A staunch anti-communıst at this time, Nixon was impressed by 
Pakistani leadership and believed in their sincerity to combat 
communism in the region. The Vice-President soon became an 
enthusiastic advocate of American arms aid to Pakistan On his return 
to Washington, Nixon strongly recommended that a US-Pakıstan 
alliance would definitely strengthen the free world's defense system 13 


The Indian government reacted sharply to the reports of American 
plans for arms aid to Pakistan. İn a press conference of November 15 in 
New Delhi, Prime Minister Nehru stated that Washington’s mulitary 
assistance to Pakistan would be of “great concern” to India He warned 
Pakistan that if 1t decided to accept American arms, India-Pakistan 
relations would be gravely affected. particularly in connection with 
Kashnur Terming the American plan a "serious thing,” Nehru accused 
the United States of bringing the cold war to the borders of India Not 
only the Indian government, but the whole of India was quickly aroused 
against the prospect of a US-Pakistan alliance Tension grew with such 
momentum that Indian people openly discussed the possibility of war 
between their country and Pakistan 14 


The Soviet Union also protesied strongly Demanding an 
explanation {rom the Pakistan government on November 30, the 
Kremlin warned Karachi that the transler of any Pakistani air bases to 
the United States would constitute a threat to Soviet security In reply, 
the Pakistan government denied any intention of transferring air bases 
to American control, but Karachi asserted its right to strengthen its 
defense ın any way 1t deemed ht Pakistan, however, assured the Kremlin 
that ıt would not take any hostile step toward the Soviel Union or any 
other friendly nation Following the Soviet Union's lead the Chinese 
government also made a formal protest to Pakistan 15 


Under these circumstances, a meeting of the intelligence 
organizations of the State Department, the army, the navy, the air force, 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff considered the pros and cons of the issue on 
January 15, 1954 The mtelligence report concluded that American arms 
supplied to Pakistan m moderate proportions would not threaten Indian 
security nor would ıt affect the present military preponderance of India 
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in the subcontinent The report feared that India would still oppose the 
move and Indo-American relations would definitely be affected The 
report further noted that the aid programme was certain to convince 
India of American favouritism toward Pakistan, especially on issues 
like Kashmir Eventually, ıt added, the possibility of Indo-American 
cooperation in establishing a common front against the communist 
threat ın South Asia would become even more remote 16 


The intelhgence report also considered the probable effect of the 
United States deciding at this point not to aid Pakistan Such a decision, 
the report said, would mean a loss of prestige for Washington ın view of 
the fact that India and the Soviet Union had registered their vigorous 
opposition to the plan It would also be a diplomatic defeat for the United 
States. American relations with Pakistan would deteriorate without 
considerably improving Washington's ties with India The intelligence 
estimate further observed that should the United States back off at this 
point ıt would only lead India to claim victory and to use similar 
pressure tactics on other issues ın the future 17 


Elsewhere within the United States, the aid proposal found both 
supporters and opponents One outspoken advocate was the Republican 
majority leader ın the Senate, William F Knowland of Califorma A 
vigorous critic of Indian neutrality, Knowland believed that Nehru 
underestimated the Soviet threat The senator warned the Indian prime 
munister that despite his neutrality, the Kremlin would not spare India 
should it decide to move against the rest of Asia Knowland advised the 
Eisenhower administration to ignore Nehru's opposition because the 
self-styled leader was only a "voice in Asia” and not the “voice of Asia” 
The Knowland wing of the Repubhcan party soon staried a campaign in 
favour of Amencan arms aid to Pakistan !8 


Intellectuals like Owen Lattimore, one of the United States’ foremost 
expert on the Far East, also favoured aiding Pakistan In an article in 
The Nation January 23, 1954. Lattimore warned against 
underestimating the Soviet threat ın the Far East and South Asia The 
Soviel Union, he wrote, controlled China and an inner line of 
communications from the Black Sea to Tibet Lattimore beheved that the 
Soviet power threatened all the countries to the south of this corridor- 
Iran, Afghanistan, Pakistan, and India He advised two American 
policies to combat such threats First, the United States should acquire 
air bases so that it could bomb territories inside the Soviet corridor in 
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case the Soviet forces stepped beyond their frontiers Secondly, the 
administration should start building alliances by which ıt could “help 
Asian countrıes ın proportion as they cease to be vaguely non-Soviet and 
became positively anti-Soviet "!9 


Among the opponents of the arms aid programme was Chester 
Bowles, the American ambassador to India until his resignation m early 
1953 A great admirer of Indian democracy, Bowles believed that US 
interest ın South Asia would be served only by bringing unity and not 
dissension among the countries of the region. Describing the arms aid to 
Pakistan as a "great mistake," the ex-ambassador warned that the Soviet 
Union would use the situation by offering arms to India. He advised the 
Eisenhower admunistration not to "add dangerously to the grave 
instability” that already existed ın South Asia due to Indıa-Pakıstan 
antagonism over Kashmir and other issues 2° 


Senator J William Fulbright of Arkansas also expressed simular 
opinion According to him India and Pakistan already had enough 
mutual difficulties including that of Kashmir which had caused them to 
threaten war a number of times Instead of adding to the difficulties, the 
Senator advised the administration to help those countries bring 
peaceful settlement to their existing disputes 2! 


The Eisenhower administration, however, was convinced that the 
benefits of an alliance with Pakistan would outweigh the negative 
aspects Secretary Dulles wrote to Eisenhower that he personally 
preferred aiding Pakistan because ıt was prepared to “stand up” to the 
Soviets Although the secretary acknowledged that the aid would bring 
“quite a storm from India,” he was conlident that the administration 
could handle ıt without much damage to Indo-American relations 
Dulles further contended that backing olf at this point would demolish 
the administration’s credibility among the Asian countries who would 
think that the United States had submitted to Indian pressure 22 


Meanwhile, the Pakistan government was doing its best to convince 
the United States of the benefits of a favourable aid decision In an 
interview wilh US News and World Report on January 15,’ Prime 
Mınıster Mohammad Alı pledged that. once strengthened by American 
arms, Pakistan would successfully combat the Soviet threal ın South 
Asia Although he denied any intention of granting air bases to the 
United States, Mohammad Ah made it clear that in Lumes of war Karach 
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would let the US government use Pakistani bases. The Prime Minister 
further stated that American arms aid would probably help Pakistan 
bring a settlement to the Kashmir issue because she could then negotiate 
with India from a position of strength 23 


President Eisenhower finally decided to proceed with the aid 
programme But he emphasized that the administration must do 
everything to allay the Indian apprehension that the American motive 
was to help Pakistan against India The president further decided not to 
aid Pakistan directly The assistance must be shown, he mamtamed, as a 
part of a “regional security project being initiated by Turkey and 
Pakistan with other countries in the area for potential addition "24 


By February 3, a Turkey~Pakistan agreement for establishing a 
common defense system was complete On the approval of the National 
Security Council on February 7, President Eisenhower declared the next 
day his decision to aid Pakistan A formal Defense Assistance agreement 
between Karachi and Washington was later signed on May 19 Pakistan 
would receive American arms to maıntaın its internal security and its 
legitimate self-defense and to participate in the defense of the region or 
United Nations’ collective security measures Karachi had to pledge that 
ıt would refrain from aggression agaist any other country The treaty 
did not grant US control of any air bases in Pakistan immedaately, but ıt 
did make provisions for the United States’ use of facilities ın Pakistan ın 
the event of a global conflict 25 


Pakistan thus practically became an ally of the United States 
Washington's claim of neutrality regarding India-Pakistan disputes no 
longer was convincing At least India would not believe that the 
Eisenhower adınınısiratıon's Kashmir policy was an even-handed one 
To allay Indian fears as well as to assure New Delhi thai the US- 
Pakistan treaty was not an anti-Indian step, Eisenhower sent a personal 
letter to Nehru on February 25 The president explained that there was no 
reason the treaty should affect Indo-American relations The Amencan 
government, he added, had always felt a special friendship toward India 
Eisenhower assured Nehru that if Pakistan engaged in aggression 
against India, "I will undertake immediately, in accordance with my 
constitutional authority, appropriate action. both within and without 
the UN to thwart such an aggression " The president further assured the 
prime minister that uf India requested mulıtary assistance on the same 
terms as Pakistan, he would give it “most sympathetic consideration ”26 
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While the prime minister was not convinced that there had been no 
harm to India, he agreed that the treaty might not be an antı-Indıan step 
What worried him most, he said, was not American motives but the 
possible consequences of the action When George V Allen, US 
ambassador to India, referred to the president’s solemn word not to let 
Pakistan begin aggression against India, Nehru expressed doubt that 
Eisenhower could do much to prevent such attack Pakistan had already 
made aggression twice in Kashmur, the prime minister charged, but 
neither the United States nor the United Nations had done anything to 
stop these invasions Nehru also rejected Eisenhower's offer of American 
arms for India It would be a hypocrisy, he said, to accept the same arms 
deal for India that he had been protesting regarding Pakistan 27 


Nehru soon became more critical In a speech in the Indian 
parhament, the prime minister described the American decision to 
supply arms to Pakistan as “intervention” ın India-Pakistan affairs 
The two countries, he said, were practically in a state of war on the issue 
of Kashmir. The United States could not supply mılıtary equipment to 
one of the parties without hurting the other Nehru further accused the 
United States of bringing the cold war to the subcontnent by hnking 
Pakistan to the collective security system of the West Earlier on January 
22, the Indian leader had even described American aid to Pakistan as "as 
step toward war, even world war "28 


The American decision aroused the entire Indian population. The 
New York Tunes report on January 9 that “nothing in the realm of 
foreign affairs has so exercised India since she became free as the 
proposed extension of United States military aid to Pakistan " The 
Indians were convinced that Pakistan would only use the arms against 
them Unul now, they thought, Pakistan had refrained from forcing a 
decision ın Kashmir only because of ils military inferiority to India 
Once strengthened by American arms, the Indians believed that nothing 
could stop Pakistan from attacking India to settle the score in Kashmir 
The Indian government did not believe for a single moment that 
Pakistan would use its new-found arms only against Russia "No gun had 
yet been discovered,” said the Indian State Minister Krishna Menon, 
“which could fire in only one direction 729 


Nehru soon took up the Kashmir issue with Pakistan ın hght of the 
new circumstance He had already warned Mohammad Ali on December 
9, 1953 that Pakistan's acceptance of American arms would severely 
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affect India-Pakistan relations over Kashmir The issue of Kashmir 
demibtanzalion, Nehru contended, would have no meaning if Pakistan 
was so armed that its forces could come back into the disputed area in a 
few hours’ notice The Indian prime minister found ıt rather absurd to 
discuss demulitarization if the Pakistan government had proceeded ın 
the reverse direction with the help of Washington 39 


Mohammad Ah, in his reply to Nehru on December 17, expressed 
surprise over the Indian leader’s opposition to Pakistan’s desire to 
strengthen its defense He reminded Nehru that India’s military and 
economic potential were far greater than Pakistan’s The current defense 
budget of India was approximately three times that of Pakistan, but 
Karachi: had never objected to that Mohammad Alı further failed to see 
the relationship between Pakistan's attempt to enhance its defense and 
the issue of demilıtarızatıon in Kashmir He maimtained that Kashmır 
should be demilitarized so that 11s people could freely decide the issue of 
accession without fear or pressure from the presence of any outside 
armed forces within the state The overall military strength of Pakistan 
or India outside Kashmir could have no bearing on the issue, Mohammad 
Alı added 3! 


Although the two leaders exchanged a number of letters, the bilateral 
negotiations which had been continuing intermittently since June 1953, 
soon collapsed due to Nehru’s curt refusal to proceed any further In a 
letter to Mohammad Alı on March 5, the Indian prime munister 
withdrew his earlier commitment regarding the reduction of Indian 
forces ın Kashmir He reasoned that ın view of the abundant supply of 
American arms to Pakistan, such a commitment had little relevance 
India could no longer take the risks that it had been prepared to take 
previously, the prime minister added He further declared that India 
would “retain full liberty to keep such forces and military equipment in 
the Kashmur State as we may consider necessary in view of this new 
threat to us” Finally Nehru stated that there was no longer a need of 
appointing a plebiscite administrator The Kashmir accession, as India 
undersiood it, was complete On May 14, the Indian government accepted 
the Kashmir constituent assembly's earlier ratification of the state's 
accession to India and declared that a plebiscite was no longer needed 32 


In addition to killing India-Pakistan negotiations over Kashmir, 
New Delhi took an immediate step to retaliate against the United States 
It demanded the withdrawal of the American personnel from the UN 
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observer group posed ın Kashmir since the cease-fire on January 1, 1949 
Prime Minister Nehru reasoned that because the Eisenhower 
administration had taken sides by forming an alliance with Pakistan, 
American observers could no longer be considered neutral, and hence 
their continued presence ın Kashmir was improper The US admınıstra- 
lion was shocked It lost no time in rejecting the charge that American 
observers were not neutral The State Department explained that these 
personnel were provided on UN request and were carefully picked for 
integrity and judgment The Indian government had not had any 
problem with them until this time. The State Department pointed out 
that the observers "have not become any less impartial since the 
announcement of US military aid to Pakistan "33 


UN Secretary General Dag Hammerskjold also disagreed with the 
Indian contention He maintained that since the observers were UN 
agents their nationally were "irrelevant " They were in fact "denationa- 
lized,” the secretary general pointed out, to the extent "they do their job 
as agents of the United Nations faithfully and with full recognition. of 
their allegiance to the United Nations " Terming the Indian demand as 
“fantastic,” Dag Hammerskjold refused to request withdrawal of the US 
observers He further reasoned that the withdrawal of the 18 American 
personnel form a total of 45 UN observers without replacement would 
seriously affect performance of the observation function 34 


The Indian government nevertheless persisted Nehru warned that if 
he failed to win in principle, he would bring individual charges against 
the American observers to force their removal The charges, he 
informed, would mclude, among other things, the partisan political 
activities of the American observers In the face of Indian intransigence, 
the State Department backed down Secretary of State Dulles mformed 
the American mission at the United Nations on March 19 that the United 
States would accept any compromise that the Secretary General Dag 
Hammerskjold deemed appropriate Dulles explained that the admınıs- 
tration was not interested in forcing 11s personnel where they were not 
desired or where their personal safety was at stake Nevertheless, the 
secretary still maintained that Dag Hammerskjold’s submission to 
Indian pressure would definitely undermine the UN authority 35 


At the secretary general’s request, Washington finally agreed not to 
send replacements for retiring US personnel ın the observer group when 
their terms expired The secretary decided that the nationals of other 
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countries should gradually take the places of the American observers 
The Eisenhower administration did not concede that the US personnel 
lacked neutrality But ıt explained that the observers would not be able to 
work “effectively without cooperation and goodwill of both parties and 
ın face of harassment and danger of incidents " The administration 
emphasized that no US interest would be served by insisting on keepmg 
these observers 1n Kashmir The United States only wanted to see that 
the present UN system in Kashmir was not impaired 36 


A third ımpact of the US-Pakistan arms agreement was the renewed 
Soviet interest ın the Kashmir issue. Engaged ın securing its interests ın 
Eastern Europe, the Soviet Union did not pay much attention to the 
subcontinent until this time, The Kremlin realized the complexity of the 
Kashmur situation and deemed it wise to let the United States and the 
West grapple with it The Soviet leaders waited for an opportune moment 
to use the situation in their favour. The US-Pakistan defense agreement 
now provided that opportunity Strongly criticizing the American policy 
of establishing military blocs in Asia, the Soviet government proceeded 
to support India in almost all of its foreign policy conflicts, especially 
Kashmur In fact, beginning in 1955, the Soviet Union made it a policy to 
veto any resolution on Kashmir ın the Security Council unfavourable to 
the Indian interest A Kashmir solution in the Council thus became 
extremely difficult at this point 37 


In late 1955, Soviet Prime Minister Nikolai Bulganin, together with 
the then first secretary of ihe Soviet Communist Party, Nikita 
Khrushchev, visited India While according the Soviet leaders a grand 
reception, Prime Minister Nehru emphasized the importance of the visit. 
It was not just the meeting of the leaders of two great countries, the prime 
mumister said, rather it was a meeting ol two great peoples. Despite strong 
protest from the Pakistan government, the Soviet leaders visited the 
Kashmir capital Srinagar Khrushchev flatly announced the Soviet 
position on Kashmir at a Srinagar reception ' the state was an integral 
part of India The Soviet leader stated that the Kashmiri people had 
already decided the issue in favour of India. It was some western 
imperialistic powers, Khrushchev added, who had created the problem 
and had since been working on its continuance. He was sure that the 
Kashmiri people would never agree to become “a toy in the hands of 
imperialistic forces ” Khrushchev finally termed the Kashmir issue as 
"India's internal affair in which no other state should interfere "38 
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In keeping with its overall cold war strategy, the United States thus 
ın 1954 forced India and Pakistan to opt either for Washington or the 
Kremlin Disregarding the regional realities and underestimating the 
interdependence of these two ever-anlagonıstıc South Asian countries, 
the Eisenhower administration natvely decided to equip one of them 
with military armaments, while hoping that it could still stay neutral in 
the Kashmir dispute It could not; rather it lost whatever small leverage 
it had enjoyed in the subcontinent The Indian government was 
convinced that the American step was anli-Indian as much as it was 
anti-Soviet It was particularly worried that, strengthened by American 
arms, Pakistan might attempt a forcible solution ın Kashmir Not 
surprisingly, the US action prompted Prime Minister Nehru to abruptly 
discontinue all efforts ın negotiating a Kashmır settlement with 
Pakistan. 


More importantly, however, the US-Pakistan alliance practically 
invited the Soviet Union into the situation The Kremlin saw its chances 
and immediately grabbed them Befriending India in a cool and 
calculated manner, the Soviet Union imitiated an active policy on 
Kashmir in the United Nations Seconding New Delhi on every occasion 
and obstructing the Security Council activities by applying its veto 
power, the Kremlin made Kashmir settlement other than status quo 
impossible Hitherto left out of the cold war orbit due to Soviet 
indifference toward the subcontinental problems, the Kashmir issue now 
not only became a new item ın the cold war, but the cold war became a 
new item in the Kashmir agenda of the Security Council The world body 
thus became impotent ın its future attempts at resolving the conflict. 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS OF ISLAMIC THINKERS 
ON THE CONCEPTION OF ADL (JUSTICE) 


Azizun Nahar Islam 


Excepting the existence of one God, no other religious or moral 
principles have been more emphasized in the Qur'an and the traditions 
than the principles of justice In the Qur'an there are more than hundred 
expressions embodying the notion of justice and more than two hundred 
admonitions agaist injustice The words adl! and qist alone occur in 
the Quran more than fifty times That justice 1s so important ın Islam 1s 
evident from an oft-quoted tradition of the Prophet Muhammad(Sm) 
“One day in the pursuit of justice ıs worth more than sixty years in 
prayer " The concept of justice 1s so important ın Muslim theology and 
philosophy that the Kharyites call themselves “ahl-al-adl” (the 
partisans of justice) and the Mu'tazılıtes consider themselves to be “ahl- 
al-adl wa al-tawhid” (the partisans of justice and oneness) ? Of all the 
virtues, al-Kindi considers justice as central because it 1s a balancing and 
coordinating instrument whenever ıt comes into operation He further 
adds that wisdom and justice are the highest virtues, but justice stands 
above all 3 According to al-Fârabı, justice 1s the highest of the virtues 
which man endeavours to cultivate and is the foundation on which the 
political order 1s erected ^ Ibn Rushd holds that justice 1s the highest 
virtue of man as a citizen Like Plato he maintains that justice 1s not just 
one virtue but in fact the sum and substance of all virtues 9 Al-Turtushi 
considers justice as the very foundation of polity, the foundation of 
foundations, and the highest virtue with which the ruler must be 
clothed 9 Miskawayh thinks that the highest of all virtues are enshrined 
injustice Like Aristotle, he holds that justice 1s the greatest of all virtues 
and in it every virtue is comprehended ? In the words of al-Razi, the 
supreme end for which we were created and towards which we have been 
led 1s not physical pleasure, but the acquisition of knowledge and the 
practice of justice These two pursuits are our chief deliverances out of 
the present world into the world wherin there 1s neither death nor pain 8 
According to al-Ghazali, justice 1s not just one virtue but all virtues, the 
perfection of virtues He holds that heaven and earth are founded on two 
pillars — order and justice without which man cannot possibly survive 9 
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Though all the Muslim theologians and philosophers down through 
the ages have acknowledged the importance of justice, they differ on the 
question as to what justice 1s and how it 1s realized on earth Some 
emphasize revelation and other reasons, and although there have been 
attempts to synthesize these views the controversy exists even today The 
purpose of the present paper ıs not to resolve this controversy but to 
throw some new light on Muslims’ understanding of divine justice and 
rational justice 


In the very first sentence of his book, The Islamic Conception of 
Justice, Majid Khaddüri writes ‘Justice 1s essentially a relative term '19 
Here he seems to have done some injustice to the Islamic conception of 
justice, because although the definition of justice may be difficult or 
standards of Justice may vary from land to land and each standard of 
justice may be defined and ultimately determined by society in 
accordance with the public order of that society, yet all this does not 
make justice essentially relative God, for example, is conceived ım 
different ways in different religions (at times in the same religion) and in 
different ages Does it follow from this that God 1s relative? It 1s true that 
social justice varies from country to country and as it 15 a product of the 
ımteraclıon between expectation and existing conditions, it is also true 
that social justice 1s not perfect and men always endeavour to refine and 
improve ıt by a continuing process of social change But from this ıt does 
not necessarily follow that the ideal or perfect justice cannot develop by 
improvisation from generation to generation Majd Khadduri could 
have rightly said this if there were no divine or revelational justice, that 
ıs, if the Islamic concept of justice had no connection with the Qur'an 
and the traditions, the teachings of which are never relative, rather are 
ideal, universal and final Morever, while explaining philosophical 
justice he contradicts his own position when he writes “hke natural 
justice, philosophical justice ıs Rational Justice and essentially 
naturalistic ın character, and therefore ıt 1s eternal and unchangeable 
irrespective of time and place "!! In fact, rational justice has not been, 
strictly speaking, considered to be eternal and unchangeable even by the 
advocates of rational justice 12 


According to Muslim thinkers, the primary sources of law and justice 
are the revelation and divine wisdom Divine justice 1s enshrined ın 
them The revelation 1s God’s word and is preserved ın the Qur’an and 
divine wisdom 1s the inspired words of the Prophet Muhammad(Sm) and 
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are known as his traditons These two authoritative sources provided the 
raw materials on the basis of which Muslim theologians and 
philosophers, through the use of human reasoning known as ytihad, lay 
down the law and creed The principles of justice derived from the two 
primary sources are regarded as infallible and inviolable, and are 
considered to be designed for all time and potentially capable of 
application to Mushms That ıs why Mushm scholars, irrespective of 
their commitment to any theological group, hold that sharia 1s eternal 
law It may be mentioned here that St Thomas Acquinas terms the 
sacred law of Christianity as eternal law 13 


The Kharyites!4 and the Qadantes!5 hold that man ıs the author of 
his acts both just and unjust for which he will be punished or rewarded in 
the hereafter Though only the Qadarites and the Jabarites are in 
agreement on the view that justice is divine and God is its fountain, they 
differ on the question as to how divine justice would be realized on the 
earth The Jabarites advocate the doctrine that everything 1s 
predetermined by God and leave no room for freedom of will, the 
Qadantes, on the other hand, hold that a man ıs the author of his acts for 
which he alone 1s responsible Al-Hasan al-Basri maintams that good 
flows from God and wrong-doing comes from man for which he has 
taken the support of sura IV 79 which says, “Whatever of good befalleth 
thee (o man) 1t ıs from Allah and whatever of ill befalieth thee ıt 1s from 
thyself We have sent thee (Muhammad) as a messanger unto mankind 
and Allah ıs sufficient as witness” The Mu'tazılıtes challenge the 
doctrine of predestination, and al-Hasan al-Basri’s partial acceptance of 
human responsibility They offer a new theory of justice by presuming 
the existence of two levels of justice, divine and human To them, the 
former 1s laid down by God and the latter is determined by reason They 
hold that as divine justice is an expression of God's essence, ıt 1s perfect, 
eternal and ideal Man always strives to realize this divine justice on the 
earth, but he can realize this only by means of reason They maintain 
that this ıs a level of justice which is an approximation to and a 
reflection of divine justice and 1s translated into human acts by free will 
(ıkhtıyâr) for which one can be held responsible 17 


There are three underlying principles!8 which determine the 
Mu'tazila doctrine of rational justice (a) the principle of rationalism 
which means that justice is determined by reason, (b) the principle of 
voluntansm which implies that man’s acts are nothing but the products 
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of his free-will, and (c) the principle of responsibility which mdicates 
that man will ultımately be punished or rewarded in accordance with his 
choice between justice and injustice. The Mu'tazilites are of the opinion 
that apart from the justice embodied in the revelation, man has the 
ability to comprehend what ıs just and what is unjust by applying 
reason To them, divine justice and rational justice are not unrelated, the 
rational is intended to illuminate for man the path to do justice in 
accordance with the revelation 


It may be mentioned here that though the Mu'tazihtes assign a 
special role to reason in any affair of human life and advocate that if 
there 1s any discrepancy between reason and revelation, the latter must 
be construed to conform to the former, yet they really never question the 
authority of revelation They rather always take the validity of the 
textual sources for granted Again, though they assert that even before 
the revelation was received by the Prophet men were not unware of the 
notion of justice and were quite capable of distinguishing between what 
1s just and what ıs unjust by reason, they always maintain that “Reason 
and revelation are always in harmony - the first to guide man in 
accordance with the general principles of justice and the other on 
particular acts "19 The Sunni theologians criticize the Mu'tazila position 
on the ground that rational justice, defined and determined by reason 
and voluntarism granting man control over his activities, is contrary to 
the revelational texts which state that God has created everything on 
earth and all motion in the universe “Say (O Muhammad) : who is Lord 
of the heavens and the earth? Say . Allah! Say : Take ye then (others) 
beside Him for protectors which, even for themselves, have neither 
benefit nor hurt? Say 1s the blind man equal to the seer or is darkness 
equal to light? or assign they unto Allah partners who created the like 
His creation so that the creation (which they made and His creation) 
seemed alike to them? Say Allah is the creator of all things and He is 
the One, the Almighty ” (Q XIII, 16) 


Al-Asharı?9 holds that justice cannot be subject to man’s free will 
because God is the creator of everything and there is no room for human 
or rational justice 2! “The hghtning almost snatcheth away their sight 
from them As often as it flasheth forth for them they walk therein, and 
when ıt darkeneth agamst them they stand still If Allah willed, He could 
destroy their hearıng and their sight Lo! Allah 1s Able to do all things " 
(Q II 20) “Those who break the covenant of Allah after ratifying ıt and 
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sever that which Allah ordered to be joined. and (who) make mischief on 
the earth These are they who are ihe losers " (Q II 27) In his opinion,. 
justice 1s an expression or manifestation of God's divine will and man 
has been commanded to do what is predicted to be just. He remarks that 
man must follow this without any question because God knows better as 
lo what 1s good or bad for him as a whole 22 Al-Ash'arı's position -was 
challenged by al-Maturidi and al-Baqillani.?4 They lay special emphasis 
on the necessity of reason for the interpreation of revelation 


In his Sharh al-Fiqh al. Akbar, Maturidi tries to set forth the Sunni 
creed with a definite rational overtone and this may be considered as an 
endeavour to make a compronuse between the Mu'tazila and Ash'ari 
doctrine of justice" He also makes his position on the doctrine of 
acquisition clearer than al-Ash'arı by asserting that man produces his 
own acts by a capacity implanted ın him by God In an attempt to bridge 
the gap between reason and revelation. Baqillani makes a distinction 
between divine and human knowledge He thinks that the latter 1s 
derived from reason and revelation, on the other hand, the former is 
absolutely based and dependent on revelation because reason is SO 
inadequate that through ıt alone man cannot comprehend divine 
knowledge. Moreover, a method applied to human affairs cannot be 
applıed with the same rigour to divine matters because their nature 1s 
completely unknown to man For the proper application of reason he 
prefers following the deductive method (the method of istidlal) by virtue 
of which man can derive knowledge about the unknown from the known 
He also points out that the transcendental questions belong to an 
absolutely different world in which the rational method cannot be 
apphed at all It may be mentioned here that with a view to defend 
Sunnithought against the rising tide of Shue opposition, Baqillani 
proposes the dual method of revelation and reason and seeks to combine 
the al-Ash‘ari and the Mu'tazihte views 


Al-Kındı also attempts a synthesis between reason and revelation 
and ın order to do so he makes a distinction between ultumate truth and 
practical truth He deals with justice on two levels, divine and. human In 
the former case, reason and revelation are in complete agreement, and in 
the latter case justice 1s the product of reason. He holds that the sense of 
justice ıs an inherent quality which makes us do the right thing. He 
consi-ders injustice to be merely accidental 25 He maintains that justice 
ıs the pro-duct of reason but at the same time he reminds us that : may 
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be taken as a vindication of God's creation By virtue of God's existence 
reason came mto being and through it we realize that we have been 
created Thus, according to al-Kındı, though justice ıs the direct product 
ol reason, utlimately it ıs inspired by ‘God who did actually implant 
reason m man ‘ 


From the works of his predecessors al-Ghazali builds an elaborate 
structure of the Sunni creed which ıs regarded as a happy synthesis 
between reason and revelation He deals with justice on two levels, divine 
and human He maintains that man’s conduct 1s guided by divine justice 
only as an expression of God's will, and by rational justice, simply as an 
expression of man’s free-will granted to him by the divine authority 1e 
God Ethical justice 1s an expression of human virtues, but ultimately it 
ıs derived from divine justice He holds that while revelation governs 
man’s external actions, reason governs man’s actions from within, and 
these two combined together provide guidance to pursue justice and good 
Divine law consists of commands and prohibitions and dictates what 1s 
just or unjust Reason, on the other hand, explains and justifies why 
something is just and why other things are unjust 26 He holds that 
reason 1s the channel by virtue of which divine wisdom 1s inspired 


According to al-Ghazali, the path of justice ıs the straight path or 
al-sirat-al-mustaqm, by virtue of which man attains happiness in this 
world and in the hereafter It may be mentioned here that by happiness 
al-Ghazali does not mean any physical possessions but spiritual 
satisfaction This can be attamed ın the acquisition of knowledge He 
further contends that this kind of knowledge may be obtamed both by 
reason and revelation The former governs man’s actions 1n his personal 
and public affairs ın this world, and the latter provides guidance for the 
achievement of divine justice In his book, written in his old age, al- 
Ghazali combines the methods of reason, revelation and mysticism It 
may be noted here that ın this synthesis he carefully incorporates Greek, 
Persian and other foreign notions and tries to keep a balance which he 
calls al wasat or balance in his conception of justice 


Ibn Rushd enters into the discussions of divine and rational justice 
through his criticism of al-Ash'arı who holds that justice 1s nothing but 
the manifestation of God's will An act 1s just because 1t 1s commanded by 
God and unjust because ıl 1s prohibited by Him and He alone knows 
which 1s just and which 1s unjust In other words, there is no measure by 
virtue of which one may know whether an act 1s just or unjust other than 
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divine law Ibn Rushd considers this to be absurd for it would be contrary 
to both revelation and reason if we argue that justice cannot be known by 
its inherent goodness He argues that if that 1s the case, then belief in 
more than one God would be something neither right nor wrong by itself 
save that ıl ıs prohibited by the divine law This kind of presupposition, 
he remarks, 1s contrary even to revelation where God not only describes 
Himself as just but also makes it clear that whoever does an injustice, 
does ıt himself 27 “And let not those who disbelieve imagine that the rein 
we give them bodeth good into their souls. We only give them rein that 
they may grow in sinfulness And theirs will be a shameful doom " (Q III 

178) "That is because Allah never changeth grace He hath bestowed on 
any people until they first change that which 1s in their hearts, and (that) 
because Allah is Hearer, Knower” (Q VIII 53) This indicates that it was 
taken for granted that man can distinguish between justice and injustice 
by himself 28 


While explaining the nature of divine and rational justice, Ibn Rushd 
makes it clear that despite differences in sources, the notion of justice 
embodied ın both is ulumately the same He holds that human justice 
arrived at through reason 1s imperfect and on the other hand, divine 
justice known through revelation 1s an expression of God's perfection 29 
Majid Khadduri rightly remarks, "These two levels of justice are but the 
ideal and practical aspects of the conception of justice The theologians 
laid down its ideal formulation and the philosophers sought to find its 
elements from the experiences of man "30 


Miskawayh, who deals primarily with the ethical aspect of justice, 
rehnes some of the Greek concepts and reformulates them within the 
context of Islamic moral philosophy He divides justice into ihree 
categories natural, conventional and divine ?! He defines divine justice 
as the relationship between God and man, natural juslıce as governing 
the relationship among physical or natural bodies, and conventional 
Justice as governing relabonships among men He holds that divine 
jusuce exists ın metaphysical and eternally existing things 32 It 1s the 
spiritual relationship between man and God which transcends the 
physical relationship between man and nature or between man and man 
In fact Miskawayh contends that divine justice 1s the fulfilment of man's 
legal and religious duties toward God 33 


Miskawayh holds that ethical justice, as an expression of virtues, 
falls nto the category of conventional justice which ıs a product of 
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human experience It ıs either established by consent and convention or 
determined by inquiry and too long deliberation He maintains that 
conventional justice 1s the mean between two extremes, and injustice 1s 
any one of the two extremes He considers every virtue to be a form of an 
equilibrium and holds that justice 1s bul a name which embraces all 
virtues 

Like Miskawayh, many other Muslim scholars advocated the 
principle ol'the golden mean For example, while advocating the middle 
path al Hasan al-Basri donounces the extremist ın harsh words as “the 
ignorant, the wrong-doers" and “misleaders” Wasil B ‘Ata, taking the 
middle position between the Khargites and the Murji'ites, develops his 
doctrine of al-manzılatu bayna almanıdatayn 1e the doctrine of 
intermediate position Ibn Sina, who expresses his concept of justice ın 
terms of ihe social contract theory on the basis of which his "just city” 1s 
founded, holds that in all his actions the ruler should maintain a 
standard of justice based on two principles, namely, the principle of 
moderation and the principle of the middle path The latter 1s the 
principle of the golden mean which should be the general rule governing 
the conduct of people in their private as well as pubhe lfe Nasir al-Din 
Tüşrs theory of ethical justice is based on two fundamental concepts of 
equivalance (musauut) and oneness (wahda): To him, true midpoint is 
justice The midpoint is the equilibrium, the umbra of oneness devoid of 
any deficiencies and excesses 34 

While explaining divine justice and rational justice, Muslim 
philosophers deal with questions such as - Is God just or unjust? Has God 
created injustice in this world? According to the Jabarites, for example, 
justice 1s an expression of God's will and all human acts, irrespective of 
good or bad. just or unjust, are predicted by Him Rational justice defined 
and determined by reason and voluntarısm, granting man control over 
his acts, have been found by the Jabarites to be contrary to the teachings 
of the, Qur'an which categorically states that God has created everything 
on earth and all motion in the universe. Most of the Mu'tazilites, on the 
other hand, hold that divine justice 1s an expression of God's essence and 
He can do only what ıs done to man alone The Mu'tazihtes argue that if 
all human acts were predicted by God, man cannot be held responsible 
for acts over which he has no control Moreover, God would be 
commitüng an injustice were He to punish men irresponsibly This 1s 
not only inconceivable but also contrary to revelation which states that 
God is never unjust unto His servants 
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Some Mu'tazihtes, however, are of the opinion that to deny the 
capacity to do mjustıce might reflect upon God's Omnipotence Abu al- 
Hudhayl al-Allaf, for example, holds that, God ıs capable of domg 
injustice, but will never do what He knows would be unjust, because it 1s 
contrary to His very nature 35 Alı al-Iswarı, a disciple of al-Hudhayl, 
crıtıcızes this view on the ground that "to state that God does no injustice 
but has the capacity to do what He will never do" is a contradiction in 
terms Here it may be pointed out that one may not agree with al- 
Hudhayl's view, but it ıs really difficult to find any contradiction here In 
favour of al-Hudhayl it may be argued that the appearances which are 
full of contradictions do not affect the Absolute (in the philosophy of 
FH Bradley)’ which ıs beyond any contradiction, just as maya, the 
illusion producing power of Brahman, does not vılıate the nature of 
Brahman which is beyond any illusion (in Advaita Vedanta of 
Sankara) 37 The capacity for domg injustice to God who never does any 
mjustce cannot be viewed as a contradiction ın terms 


Ibrahim al-Nazzam and Umar al-Jâhız also crilicize al-Hudhayl ın 
the same way and proceed one step further to say that were God to have 
the capacity to do injustice, such capacity would detract from His 
capacily to do justice, and 1s contrary to His essence and perfection It 
may be noted here that the arguments of al-Nazzam and al-Jahiz may 
prove to be a boomerang if such a capacity would detract from His 
capacity to do justice Again, 1f God really loses the capacity to do justice, 
He ceases to be a perfect being as well, because a perfect being can never be 
unjust However, some even raise an objection to this doctrine on the 
ground that the ascription of such a capacity to God might imply that He 
will exercise ıt 39 This argument may also prove to be quite damaging for 
the Mu'tazilites' position, for uf the ascription of such a capacity to God 
might imply that He will exercise ii, God would cease to be just and this 
will go against the basic foundation of the Mutazıla philosophy 


Al-Ashari holds that God created justice and injustice ın the world 
but He did not create as His injustice, He created it as another's injustice.’ 
He points out that the revelational texts state that God does not will 
injustice to men He willeth no injustice to (His) creatures (Q III 108) 
These texis do not necessarily mean that He did not create injustice He 
further contends that they mean 


He will not do them injustice, because He said God does not will 
injustice to men, but He did not say He does not will their 
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injustice to each other, that 1s, He does not will them injustice, 
even if He wills that they do each other injustice 49 


Thus al-Ash'arı holds that God did create injustice as He created 
justice, but ın an encounter between one man and another, man may do 
injustice to the other as he may do it to himself As to the question Has 
not God created the injustice of creatures? al-Ash‘ari replies He created 
this as their injustice, not as His While answering to another question * 
In creating injustice has God Himself become unjust? al-Ash'ari 
contends 

One who is unjust 1s not unjust because he makes injustice as 
another's injustice and not as his |f he were unjust for this 
reason, no creature would be unjust Hence, since one who 1s 
unjust, 1s not unjust because He created injustice as another's 
God 1s nol necessarily unjust because He creates injustice as 
another's injusüce and not as His *! 


Al-Ash'ari's argument does not seem to have sound logical foundation as 
the premises are not only unrelated they are also quite confusing and his 
conclusion does not necessarily follow from his premises 


While explaining the nature of a just act Qàdi Abu al-Hasan Abd al- 
Jabbar holds that in the strict sense of the term the only act of God that 
may not be called a just act is His creation of mankind In his famous 
book al-Mughni?? he opens the discussion of justice with a defimtion of 
what just and unjust acts are He considers an act to be just when it 1s 
performed by man, not necessarily for his own advantages but for the 
advantages of others for whom the act 1s intended He does not consider 
ealıng or drinking or even performmg ol religious duties to be just (in the 
strict sense of the term) because the beneficiary of such acts 1s none other 
than the man who performs them and not other men According to him, 
just acts may be defined as those acts which promote the welfare of other 
men and the man who performs them would be called a just man On the 
basis of this principle he holds that the only act of God that may not be 
called just was His creation of mankind because He may be considered to 
be the beneficiary of creation by obliging men to worship Him and never 
to associate other Gods with Him 


It is true that God Himself said "I created the jinn and humankind 
only that they might worship Me ” (Q LI 56) But it should be noted that 
as God 1s a Perfect Being, He does not need to be worshipped for His own 
benefit In fact, when God asked human beings to worship Him, His only 
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intention was the welfare of human beings themselves and never for 
Himself at all Therefore as God 1s not the beneficiary of creation by 
asking them to worship Him, the act of creation of mankind cannot be 
equated with the unjust act as defined by ‘Abd al-Jabbar Again, the 
above mentioned verse of the Quran should be qualified by another verse 
where ıl 1s stated “I seek no livelihood {rom them nor do I ask that they 
should feed me " (LI 57) Thus it ıs evident that it 1s not fair or just to 
consider God's act of the creation of mankind to be unjust 


Mushm scholars, irrespective of their commitment io any 
theological group, hold that the shariá, 1s the eternal law In most cases 
there 1s a tendency among the Muslim thinkers to accept some kind of 
synthesis between reason and revelation Early Qadarites and Jabantes 
were in agreement that justice is divine and God 1s its fountain But they 
differed on the question as to how divine justice would be realized on 
earth The Neo-Qadarites and the Neo-Jabarites, of course, were more 
moderate and accommodating Though the Mu'lazılıtes assign a special 
role to reason they really never question the authority of revelation 
They maintain that reason and revelation are always in harmony - the 
first guides man in accordance with general principles of justice and the 
second one with particular acts In his early book namely Ibana Ash'ari 
holds that justice cannot be of man's free will But in his later book 
Kıtâb-al-Luma written when his ideas were more mature, he states that 
man in the pursuit of justice could indeed play a certam limited role in 
human affairs By virtue of this doctrine ıt was possible for his followers 
to reintroduce reason as a factor in the realization of justice His 
contemporaries hke Maturidi and Bagıllanı lay special emphasis on the 
necessity of reason for the interpretation of revelation Al-Kindi also 
attempts a synthesis between reason and revelation and in order to do so 
he makes a distinction between the ultimate truth and the practical 
truth In Ghazali we find a happy synthesis between reason and 
revelation He holds that revelation governs man's external action and 
reason governs the man from within While explaning the nature of 
divine and rational justice Ibn Rushd makes it clear that despite the 
differences in sources, the notion of justice embodied in both is 
ultimately the same 


Muslim thinkers in general have a tendency to follow the doctrine of 
the middle path as advocated by the Prophet Muhammad (Sın) Some of 
them, of course, were also influenced by Aristotle's concept of the golden 
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mean (e g Ibn Rushd, Mishkawyh) with a view to achieving a harmony of 
Greek philosophy and religion. Miskawyh endeavours to reconstruct 
Arıstotle's categories within an Islamic context It may be noted here 
that Muslims do not tolerate extreme views, this is evident from the fact 
that owing to their extreme views the Kharyiles were rejected by all other 
groups and they found themselves completely isolated 


If we consider God to be the Omnipotent, the Omniscient, the Just, the 
Kind and the Benevolent, 11 becomes difficult to explain evil, suffering 
and injustice in this world Of course, it is so not because of any 
contradictions, but because of the inadequacy of reason to provide 
convincing answers for everybody However, as to the question whether 
God has the capacity to create injustice the view ol Abu Hudhail al-Allaf 
seems to be more plausible As God created everything, there does not 
seem to be anything wrong ın accepting the view of Ash'ari that God has 
created both justice and injustice But the way he develops his thesis 
seems to be a little confusing. Again, as to the question whether God's 
creation of mankind 1s unjust or not, it is evident that the definition of 
QA Jabbar about an unjust man cannot be applied to God. Indeed, it will 
be a sheer injustice to hold that the creation of mankind was an unjust 
act of God As the verses of the Qur'an III : 182; VIII : 81; XXII : 10 and IXL : 
46 have put it, God cannot be termed unjust. He enjoins justice, 
disapproves of the unjust, loves the equitable and pious. Injustice 
denotes actions improperly done, or done in violation of God's 
command In fact, what God does or decrees is by definition just, what He 
refrains from doing or prohibits is unjust.44 The scope of God's power 
and will 1s all-embracing and any limitation of this scope in the name of 
His wisdom would be a completely unwarrented repression 
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“For every aspect of justice there are several words but the most common ın 
use 1s the word ‘adi’ Moreover, there are several synonyms, perhaps the most 

important of which are the follwing : qist, qasd, istaq ama, wasat, nasıb, 
hissa, mizan and others The antonym of 'adl is not a modified spelling of the 

word “adl denoting its negative meaning as is the opposite word injustice to 

justice in English but an entirely different word yawr' There are also several 

synonyms of yawr, some express a slightly different shade of meaning such 

as zulm (wrongdoing), tughyan (tyranny), mayl (inclination), inhir af 
(deviation) and others ” 


Majid Khadduri, “The Islamic Conception of Justice, (The John Hopkins 
University Press, Baltimore, 1984, 6) The word ‘adl 1s derived from the verb 
‘adala which means (a) to straighten or to sit straight, to amend or modify, 
(b) to 1un away or to depart from wrong to right, (c) to balance or counter 
balance, to weigh or to be 1n a state of equlibrium, and (d) to be equal or 
equivalant, to be equal or match or to equalive, ci M Khadduri, Op-cit 


2 Of course, justice in Mu'tazila thought is more cential, for oneness describes 
God's existence as one, justice 1s His very essence 

3. AbüYüsuf Ya'qüb B. Ishaq al Kındı, Rasa'u al-Kındı al-Falsafiya, ed M A 
Abu Rada, Vol I, Cairo, 1950-53), 272-82 

4 Abu Nasar al-Farabi, Al-Fusul al Mahant, (edited and translated by DM 
Dunlop, Cambridge, 1961), 120-21 (trans 39-40) 

5 Abu al-Walid Ibn Rushd, Averroes Commentary On Plato's Repulıc, (edited by 
EIJ Rosenthal, Chambrıdge, 1956), 114-15 

6 Abii Bakar al-Turtushı, Kitab Sıra; al-Mulük, (Cairo. 1902), 45, cf Majd 
Khaddüri, Op cit 176-177 

7 Ahmad B Muhammad Miskawayh Kuab Tahdhib al Akhlaq wa Tat-hir al- 
A'rag, Trans Constantine Zuryak, The Refinement of Character (Beirut, 
1968, chap 4)104 
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Rasa'ıl Falsafıya, (ed trans, Beirut, 1973), 101, cf Maj ıd Khaddüri, op cit 
106 
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Even al-Râzı who holds that divine virtues can be atained through reason 
and who makes no acknowledgement for the need of revelation, does not 
consider rational justice to be eternal or unchangeable 


St Thomas Acquinas, Summa Theologica, question 93, of Eternal Law, also 
cf Haus Kelsen, What ts justice (Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1960) 134 


Kharyites were so named because they were rejected by all other groups owing 
to their extreme view They reject both the Sunni and Shi't doctrines of 
legitimacy and maintain that sovereignty belongs to God, and He alone 1s the 
Ruler and Judge among man - là hukma illali-Allah cf Abu al-Hasan Ali B 
Ism'aıl al-Ash'ari, Maqdiat al Islâmıyyın, (ed M ‘Abd al-Hamid, Carro, 
1950), Vol 1, 191 


The doctrine of voluntarism was not acceptable to all the Muslim scholars 
because the evidence in the authoritative sources 1s not clear as to whether it 
1s ın favour of voluntarism as involuntarism This vagueness gave rise to the 
opposing school of Qadar and Jabar in the history of Muslim thought 


Abu Said al-Hasan al Basrı's ideas were orally transmitted and have very 
often been cited both by the Qadarites and the Jabarites to prove their 
respective positions But unfortunately no work from his pen has been 
preserved to reveal his own position clearly cf M Khaddüri, op cit. 31 


cf M Khadduri, op cit 41 

These principles are not mutually exclusive 

M Khaddüri, op cit 43 

Ash'arı was a disciple of al-Jubba1, the head of the Mu'tazila group of Basra 
after Abii al Hudhayl Some scholars consider Ash'ari's philosophy as the 


logical development of Mu'tazila thought cf WM Watt, Free Will and 
Predestination ın Early Islam (London, 1953)136 


ef Qur'an, II, 19, 20 and 27, XIII, 16, 17 


Ash'arı, al-Iböna ‘an Usu al Diyanah, (Tr Walter C Klein, New haven, 1940) 
108-109 


Abū Mansur Muhammad al-Maturidi, Kitab Sharh al Figh al-Akbar 
(Hyderabad, 1946, 2nd ed )10 


Gidi Abii Bakr al-Bâgıllânı, Kitab al Tamh td, (edited by RJ MacCarthy, 
Beirut, 1957), 284, 285, also Kitab al-Insüjf (edited by Zahid al-Kawthar1, 
Cairo, 1963), 325-343 


There are some Muslim scholars who hold completely different views For 
example, poet al-Mutanabbi writes Injustice 1s a human trait, if you find a 
just man, there must be reason why he 1s not unjust Tbn Khaldun quotes this 
to defend his philosophy of history cf M Khaddiüri, op cit 174 Like Ibn 
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26 
27 
28 
29 


30 
31 


32 


Khaldiin, another Muslim Scholar, Abu ‘Abd-Allah Ibn al-Azrak, the Chief 
Justice of Granada under the Sultan Abii al-Hasan, opines that man 1s by 
nature opressive and unjust Al-Azrak, Bada’: al-Sulük ft Tabar al-Mulk, 
(edited by AS Nashshar, Bagdad, 1977) Vol I, 226-29 


al-Ghazâlı, al-Mustafa Min Ibn al-Usu (Cairo 1937) Vol I, 2-3 
Quran, III, 178, VIII, 43, XXII, 10 
cf M Khaddüri, op cıt 94-95 


Musa B Maymon (Maimonides) describes the divine law as a rational system 
and therefore as a perfect law, all other laws, called nomos, are product of 
human experience and, therefore, imperfect Maimonides, Guide of the 
Perplexed, trans R Lerner and M Mahdi, Medieval Political Philosophy, 
(N York 1963) 91 


M Khaddüri, op cit 103 


Here Miskawayh follows the categones set forth by Anstotle and with a view 
to achieving harmony of Greek philosophy and religion he tries to 
reconstruct Anstotle’s categories within an Islamic context 


Miskawayh, Rısala fi Mahıyyat al ‘Adl, edited and translated into Englısh by 
MS Khan entitled An Unpublished Treatise of Miskawyh on Justice, 
(Liden, 1964), 20, and trans by MS Khan 31 


cf Khaddhüri, op at 112 
Ibid, 122 
ef Majd Khaddun, Op ctt, 45 


FH Bradley holds that though appearances are full of contradictions and 
Absolute is beyond any contradıctıon, the former reside in the latter without 
affecting its nature 


According to Advaida Vedanta of S'ankara, excepting Brahman nothing 1s 
real, Maya is not real, sull ıt ıs the illusion producing power of Brahman 


Cf Majıd Khaddurı, op at 45-46 
Ibid 


Abu al-Hassan al-Ash'ari, a-Ibana an Usul al-Dinyanah (trans by Walter 
Klin, New Heaven, 1940),109 Qd M Khaddurı, op cu 57 


al-Ash'ari, Kitab al-Luma, (Trans Mac Carthy, Beirut), 1957, 63 
OL 56 


Cf George F Houranı, Islamic Rationalism The Ethics of Abd al-Jabbar, 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1971), 102 


Cf Majid Fakhrı, Ethical Theoncs in Islam, (E J Brill, Leiden, 1991), 55 
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RURAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN 
BANGLADESH : CONTINUITY AND CHANGE 


Mohammad Mohabbat Khan 


Studying rural governments in terms of their developments, nature 
and functions 1s worthwhile as such an exercise provides one with 
glimpses of governing institutions m the countries concerned 


In the case of Bangladesh analysis of the past hentage and present 
working of rural governments and consequently their admınıstratıon 1s 
specially significant as the country 1s predominantly a rural one in 
terms of location of the population and nature of the economy 


The present paper provides an analysis of rural government and 
administration ın Bangladesh Past experiments with rural government 
have also been highlighted to mamtain contextuality of the discussion 
which follows 


RURAL GOVERNMENTS IN THE PAST 


Rural government in Bangladesh can trace its origin to several 
centuries of developmenis in the Indian subcontinent But these 
developments did not take place either ın systematic or sequential 
manner The nature of rural governments was significantly and 
adversely affected by political machinations of the rulers 


Ancient Period 


It ıs usually agreed that village self-government ın the sub-continent 
ıs as old as the villages themselves ! The system of village self- 
government was autonomous in nature, and functioned outside the 
control of the central government But the nature and functions of these 
village governments varied considerably depending on their location 
and time of operation Such governments were also affected by the 
variations ın the political and social organizations of the villages ? 


In ancient India two varieties of self-government institutions are 
noticed These are the Headman and the Panchayets The headman 
belonged to the most powerful family ın the village He was not an elected 
representative of the people But one of the reasons of his strength lay in 
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the fact that he was the contact point between the village and the higher 
authorities above He was responsible for collection of taxes which were 
fixed by the government functionaries The panchayets, composed of 
village influentials, were mostly concerned with maintaining public 
order As a result, they had to act both as judge and police ın settling 
disputes 


Mughal Period 


Nature and functions of the rural governments in the Indian 
subcontinent were significantly moulded by Sher Shah Suri and 
Emperor Akbar The effects of their reforms resulted ın the overhaul of 
the tax admimustration The Mughal administration consisted of four 
levels ın the rural area The changes saw combınıng of tax collection 
with maintenance of law and order at each level with some civil and 
judicial functions At the village level a Chaukidar helped the headman 
in maintaining peace 


The British Period 


The arrival and consequently assumption of state power by the 
British saw the introduction of the Zamındarı system This system 
created a class of rural powerfuls with absolute rights on land under 
their possession in the then Bengal and enabled the British to ensure 
collection of taxes from farmers who ülled the land The Zamındars 
ensured not only timely collection of taxes but also maintenance of peace 
in the countryside 


Efforts during the Mughal period, company rule and crown 
administration until the 1880s ın the area of local self-government can 
be termed as piecemeal, narrow and restnictive 3 


A review of events between the period 1687-1870 clearly testify to the 
comments made above j 

Firstly, the major concern was with the urban and not rural local 
government as it was in the towns that the British lived and worked 
Secondly, local government institutions were dominated by the British 
through nomination and thus most of the Indians were deprived of 
participation ım their functioning Thirdly, the dominant motive behind 
the constitution of the local government and the expression of the 
desirability of associating Indians with it was to give relief to the 
imperial finances and to impose and collect taxes easily 4 
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It ıs commonly agreed that the foundations of the local rural self- 
government in British India were laid by Lord Ripon in 1882 His 
resolution laid down a number of principles which influenced, shaped 
and moulded the nature, scope and directions of local self-government ın 
the Indian subcontinent for years io come 5 The principles were 
inculeation of political education among the population — the primary 
and most important function of local government; administrative 
efficiency to be relegated to secondary importance, the unit of 
administration to be small, that ıs, sub-division, thana and rural boards 
were to be established on sımılar lines to municipal boards, all boards 
must contain a two-thirds majority of non-officials, chaxrmen of all 
local boards should be, accordingly, non-officials, and control should be 
exercised from without rather from within © It is worth noticing that 
Ripon raised several key issues of local governance which are stil being 
debated These are the proper jurisdiction of the basic unit of the 
government, the holding of elections, the extent and methods of 
governmental control and the functions of the local bedies 7 


The Ripon Resolution when introduced as a Bill m the Bengal Council 
envisaged a broad-based and powerful rural representative body to meet 
the day-to-day needs of the villagers The Bill provided for a two-tier 
local self-government A union committee would consist of a member of 
villages within an area of about twelve square miles Villagers would 
elect members of this committee A union committee would be primarily 
responsible for sanitation and keeping records of vital statistics It’s 
other responsibilities would be to look after primary schools, ponds, 
roads, tanks and drains within its jurisdiction There was also provision 
in the Bill for local boards comprising of an area of subdivision to 
control union committees Union committees were to act as electoral 
bodies of these local boards The majority of these boards were to be 
elected but at the same time be given substantial authority to 
mspect,suspend and prohibit their activities 


But Act III of 1885 (enacted version of the Bill) looked significantly 
different from the Ripon Resolution First, the Act provided for a three- 
tier system of local bodies, 1 e , adding a district board for each district 
Second, the lower bodies, 1e , local boards and union committees were 
made completely dependent on district boards Third, local boards were 
given no specific functions Fourth, union boards were made responsible 
for the maintenance of roads and management of primary schools 
within their jurisdictions 
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Thirty-four years later a major legislation known as the Bengal 
Village Self-Government Act was passed in 1919 The Act had two 
purposes to create and to extend a network of self-governing bodies ın 
rural Bengal Among other things the Act abolished Chaukıdarı 
Panchayats and union committees and created another body, the Union 
Board to substitute them. 


A union board would consist of six to nme members, two-thirds of 
these were to be elected and the rest be nominated, and the chairman was 
to be elected from among the members The electorate for union board 
would include all males over twenty one year who paid a minimum 
amount of land tax 


The major function of union board centered around levying taxes to 
meet its own expenditure It had a variety of responsibilities including 
supervision of Chaukidars, maıntenance of sanitation, roads, bridges 
and waterways, establishment and maintenance of schools and 
dispensaries, and receiving grants from higher bodies. 


Tinker summed up the state of local government in British India 
cogently 
Indian local self-government was still in many ways a democratie facade 
to an autocratic structure The actual conduct of business was carried out 


by district officials with non-official members as spectators (emphasis 
added) 8 


Pakistan Period 


During the existence of United Pakistan (1947~71) there were only 
mınor changes ın the rural governments in terms of their structure and 
functions General Ayub Khan who seized power in 1958 introduced a 
new system called Basic Democracy (B.D.) in 1959 The four-tier system 
of BD was by no means a novelty It bore a clear resemblance of two 
layers of local institutions to the British days Naturally, many of its 
features were borrowed form old panchayats and other local bodies 
introduced by the Bntish in pre-1947 Bengal? The B.D system consisted 
of the union council, the thana council, the district council and the 
divisional council 


The union council was the lowest tier of the B.D system All adults- 
males and females-within the union had the right to vote as well as to 
stand as candidates in elections The term of office of union council 
members was fixed at five years All members including chairman and 
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vice-chairman for the union councils were henceforth elected as the 
system of nomination was discontinued in 1962 Though a number of 
functions were rested with union councils most of their functions were 
optional The revenue base of the umon councils was rather narrow as 
their only assured source of income came from land 


Because of the predominant nature of the district councils and 
powerful government at higher levels union councils came to be viewed 
what Tepper called ‘convenient admunistraüve adjuncts’ 19 Not 
unexpectedly, some union councils showed httle feeling of responsibility 
existed m assessing and collecting new taxes !! 


RURAL GOVERNMENT AND ADMINISTRATION IN BANGLADESH 


Since Bangladesh’s birth as an independent country a number of 
attempts have been made to establish local government bodies — both 
rural and urban — to suit the interest of the government in power The 
discussions which follow focus on rural local government bodies only 


Mujib Period 


During the first three years of Bangladesh's existence as a sovereign 
country it was governed by the Awamı League under the leadership of 
Sheikh Mujıbur Rahman (Mujıb) Both Awami League and Mujib had a 
strong political support behind them to reorganize the local governance 
system to suit the needs of a hberated country Unfortunately, Awamı 
League's popularity and Mujıb's charisma did not result ın any 
significant changes in the local government system Rather the 
government adopted a traditional approach It dissolved all the then 
existing local government bodies Civil servants were allowed to form 
committees of different tiers Nomination was used to place individuals 
in various bodies so that these could continue to perform their functions 


In 1973 through the Presidential Order No 22 union parishads were 
set up in the rural areas But the functions and sources of income of these 
bodies remained same as in the Pakistan days Each union parishad 
consisted of a chairman, vice-chairman and nine members all directly 
elected by inhabitants within its jurisdiction In 1973, elections were 
held to constitute union parishads The functions of the umon parishads 
were confined to raising taxes and undertaking minor developmental 
works 
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It has been observed that umon parishad’s official and unofficial 
integration with higher poltical-admunistrative levels remained as 
before 12 This among other things meant that the union parishad worked 
under the supervision of the Thana Council and the District Council 
which were dominated by civil servants lıke ın the past 


Zia Period 


Lt Gen Ziaur Rahman (Zia) who came to power as a result of a 
number of coups and counter coups which overthrew the Awamı League 
Government of Mujib and installed an interim government under 
Khondakar Mushtaq Ahmed (Mushtaq) for a brief period In November, 
1975, three months after the killing of Mujıb, Zia assumed power as 
Deputy Chief Martial Law Administrator 


To note, 1n November 1975 President Sayem was the Chief Martial 
Law Admınıstrator, although real and effective power lay with Zia Zia 
moved quickly to bring some changes in the rural government system 
But these changes were of piecemeal nature In November, 1975 a new law 
called Local Government Ordinance was promulgated This ordinance 
provided for a Union Parishad, a Thana Parishad and a Zilla Parishad 
at union, thana and district levels The Union Parishad comprised 
elected chairman and nine elected members, two nominated women 
members and two peasant representative members Though union 
parishad was entrusted with as many as forty functions its maim 
responsibilities lay ın public welfare, maintenance of law and order, 
revenue collection, undertaking of developmental activities and 
adjudication of minor litigations In 1977 elections were held to 
constitute the union parishads 


The Thana Parishad was dominated by two national government 
officials, 1e sub-dıvısıonal officer and circle officer as chairman and 
vice-chairman, respectively of the parishad The chairman of union 
parishads as representative members of the thana parishad had very 
little power The Zilla Parishad, likewise, was dominated by the deputy 
commissioner as its chairman 


In April, 1980 Swanırvar Gram Sarkar (Self-reliant Village 
Government) was introduced at the village level by an amendment to the 
Local Government Ordinance, 1976 The main ideas behind this new 
institution were to ensure the representation of different functional and 
interest groups at the grassroots level, better mobilization of 
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development efforts, and fuller utilzation of existing indigenous 
resources on the basis of self-help The Swanırvar Gram Sarkar (SGS) 
comprised of a Gram Prodhan (Village Chief) and eleven members 
including two female members The members of SGS’s were not elected 
but chosen on the basis of consensus This practice was adopted to 
minimize division and bickering among potential candidates in 
particular and villagers in general The SGS's were given wide-ranging 
functions without resources at their disposal 


Though the government formally recognized SGS ın 1980, many SGS 
models were already ın operation ın many parts of the country 13 


Ershad Period 


Li Gen Hussain Mohammad Ershad (Ershad) usurped state power 
through a coup by overthrowing a democratically elected government on 
March 24, 1982 At the trme of the seizure of power Ershad was the chief 
of the staff of the army 


Since the early days of capturing power Ershad began to harp on the 
theme that he wanted ‘to take government nearer to the people’ He felt 
that the only way he could do it was by bringing some changes in the 
local government system of the country Obviously, his main motives 
were to strengthen and legıtımıze his position and to create and sustain a 
class of local supporters from among ihe rural elites He wanted 
moreover to create some new institutions for the sake of replacing the 
earlier ones He abolished the Swanirvar Gram Sarkar, the Thana 
council and kept the union parishad ın abeyance 


He promulgated two Ordinances and enacted number of Acts to give 
his ‘distinctive’ stamp on the local government system 


Under the Local Government (union parishad) Ordinance, 1983 
provisions were made to institute a union parishad (council) composed of 
ten elected members including a chairman The government retained 
power to nominate three women members to the parishad The term of 
the parishad was fixed at three years Many functions were given to 
union parishads which could be categorized under five headings (a) civic 
functions, (b) police and defence functions, (c) revenue and general 
administrative functions, (d) development functions; and (e) transferred 
functions 14 But, in practice, the situation was quite different as has been 
pointed out by a scholar 
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Although a great deal of functions have been prescribed ın the 
law, ın practice the functions of the local body are usually 
confined to assessment and collection of taxes, maintenance of 
law and order through village police, construction and mainte- 
nance of village roads, bridges, culverts, ponds, maintenance of 
haats and bazars, and settlement of local petty disputes 15 


During Ershad’s regime, elections were held twice, the last one in 
1988 to elect chairmen and members of union parishads But these 
elections had very litle credibility due to irregularities, corruption and 
violence involved 


The second tier of the rural government was the upazila parıshad 
(sub-district council) The legal cover of this tier was given by the Local 
Government (Upazila Parishad and Upazila Administration) Ordinance, 
1982 


The origin of this tier lay in the recommendations of a Committee for 
Administration Reorganization and Reform (CARR) This Ershad- 
appointed commuitee recommended, among other things (1) a directly 
elected chief executive (chairman) and a representative council 
(parıshad) at each sub-national and local level, 1e, Zila (district), 
upazıla (sub-district) and union, (u) elected chairmen of lower councils to 
be ex-officio members of immediate higher councils, (un) popularly 
elected chairmen to be chief coordinators at all levels to be provided with 
adequate staff support, (iv) elected councils, at each level, having full 
functional control over officials working there, (v) adequate devolution 
of administrative, financial and judicial powers, and (vi) development of 
suitable infrastructure at the upazila level 


An upazila parishad composed of an elected chairman, all chairmen 
of umon parishads within the upazila as representative members, three 
nomunated women members, official members with no voting rights, 
chairmen of upazila Central Cooperative Association and one 
nominated male member 


Upazila parishads were given considerable array of responsibilities 
These functions fell into the category of transferred subjects and 
ıncluded such subject areas as agriculture, primary education, health 
and family planning, rural water supply, rural works programme and 
food for works programme Besides upazila parishad was involved in 
planning, promotion and execution of development programmes within 
the physical jurisdiction of the upazıla 
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But no mechanism existed to mitigate conflict over jurisdiction 
between transferred subjects and retained subjects The responsibility of 
the latter lay with national government’s cıvıl servants deputed ın 
upazilas 


Also ıt has been found from field level investigation that elected 
chairmen and representative members of upazila parishad had little say 
in the planning and allocation of resources and 1n the preparation of the 
budget at that level, rather the national government’s control over 
resource allocation, monitoring and audit at the upazila level was indeed 
extensive by any standard 17 So in the real sense of the term the elected 
chairmen and representative members of the upazila parishad had to 
work within many restrictions and limitations 1mposed from above by 
the national government 


Elections were held twice ın 1985 and 1990 to fill the posts of 
chairmen of upazila parishads The 1985 elections were boycotted by 
major opposition political parties on the ground that the government 
introduced the system without having any consultation with the 
political opposition ın the country As a result the elections were held on 
'non-party basis But a survey!® showed ihat majority of the elected 
upazila chairmen claimed to belong to Jano Dal (people’s party), a 
government sponsored political outfit Of the rest of the chairmen all 
swore allegiance to Ershad and Jano Dal once the elections were over 
Ershad, ın return, extended the term of oífice of upazila chairmen from 
three to five years and provided them with status and some facilities The 
1990 elections held at a time of political uncertainty and very litle to 
offer In effect, upazila parishads always worked under a shadow of 
questionable creditibility 


The third tier of the rural government was the zila parishad The 
legal basis of this body was provided by the Local Government (Zila 
Parishad) Act of 1988 Though the parishad had provision for 
representative members ıt remained like earlier umes a bureaucrat- 
dominated body with only occasionally a member of parliament 
appointed by government to act as chairman of the body who took active 
and meaningful interest ın its activities The tenure of the parishad was 
three years The parishad which became functional ın 1988 had twelve 
compulsory and innumerable number of optional functions Ostensibly 
the most important functions the parishad preformed lay ın planning, 
promoting and executing various development programmes within the 
ala or district with no popular participation 
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Khaleda Zia Period 


Khaleda Zia, widow of Lt General Ziaur Rahman, and the leader of 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) became Prime Minister as her party 
gained majority seats ın the parliament The parliamentary elections 
were held ın February, 1991 after the ouster of the autocratic Ershad 
regime following an upsurge of mass demonstration and public protest 
agaist Ershad and his henchmen, which paved the way for the 
formation of a parliamentary system of government 


Begum Zia, an astute politician, who never compromised her stand of 
opposition to Ershad, made it abundantly clear that she would have 
nothing to do with anything which was Ershad's creation 


Even before Begum Zia assumed power the process began of 
dismantling Ershad’s rural government system In December, 1990 
immediately after the collapse of the Ershad regune the chairmen of the 
Zilla councils were removed and replaced by deputy commussioners 


The first political move of Begum Zıa's government was abolition 
through executive hat subsequently legitımızed by the parliament of the 
elected component of the upazila parishad The upazila parishad 
chairmen were removed had were replaced by cıvıl servants The upazıla 
was renamed as thana (police station) thereby reverting to its earlier 
name 


The rural government sysiem is al presenti ın a limbo The present 
government has not yel introduced a new system to suit its political 
orientation The rural government system continues to operate in a 
truncated manner primarily because of the absence of elected people’s 
representatives at various levels Obviously, it 1s the bureaucrats who are 
having a field day ın running the rural local bodies 


A Local Government Structure Review Commussion was appointed by 
the government under the chaımanshıp of the Minister for Information 
on November 24, 1991 The Commission submitted its report on August 
1, 1992 The seventeen-member commission included a minister, three 
members of parliament, three academics and rest were retired and 
serving civil servants 


The Commission recommended!? a two-tier system of rural local 
government Union councils and district councils at union and district 
levels would be established All members of the councils including the 
chairmen would be directly elected by people There are provisions for 
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village assembly and thana development and coordination committee 
for the purpose of coordination But these bodies would not be tiers of the 
system 


The preceding discussion of rural government and administration in 
Bangladesh shows some clear trends which are analysed below 


First, rural local governments have always been used by successive 
national governments to further their political interests Deliberate 
efforts have been made to keep rural local government bodies financially 
dependent on national government grants The functions and 
responsibilities of these bodies have always been decided from above 
without any input from below Change in the structure of local 
governmental bodies reflected the goals and prioribes of the national 
government rather than the interests of the local people Rural local 
governments functioned more as appendages to the national 
government 


Second, there have been numerous efforts to reorganize the local 
government system in general and rural local government system in 
particular But these efloris were never broad-based, rather they 
concentrated more on making minor adjustments ın the system One of 
the consequences of this has been the failure of local rural bodies to 
perform even their mandated functions ın an effective manner 


Third, the electoral system used ın selecting rural leaders have been 
beset with a number of serious problems Violence, rıggıng and other 
malpractices have characterized the electoral system Successive 
national governments have done nothing to remedy the malices 
afflicting the electoral system In some cases, as during the Ershad 
regime, the national government encouraged electoral malpractices like 
violence and bogus-voting to secure political advantage 


Fourth, because of the dependent nature of rural local governments 
their sphere of activity always remained confined to narrow bounds 
Even then the rural local bodies were not able to accomplish these 
limited tasks creditably This, in turn, adversely affected the quality of 
services provided by these bodies to rural people 


Fifth, rural government bodies have always been dominated by local 
elites These elites have used their positions to further their own 
mterests at the cost of the majority of the rural population 
Consequently, the activities of the rural bodies did not reflect the 
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aspirations and wishes of the rural poor who constitute the 
overwhelming majority of the rural population 

There have been only marginal changes over the years ın the rural 
government system in Bangladesh The tradition has been to maintain 
continuity with the past. - 
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NATURE AND CHARACTERISTICS OF RISALAH 
AL-TANBIH 'ALA SABIL AL-SA'ADAH BY ABU NASR 
MUHAMMAD AL-FARABI 


Muhammad Shahjahan 


The purpose of this article 1s to make certain observations on some 
important issues and problems relatıng to the nature and charactenstics 
of Risalah al-Tanbth 'ala Sabu al-Sa’ adah by Al-Farabı and the sources 
that influenced it 


Abu Nasr Muhammad Al-Farabı (870-950) was a prolific writer ın 
Muslım philosophical thought He ıs also known as Muallım al-Thanı, 
Aristotle being the first one Both Eastern and Western scholars have 
written much on Al-Farabi Some of the books and treatises by Al- 
Farabı have been edited critically and studied scientifically by modern 
scholars Unfortunately, for several reasons al-Tanbth had not been 
edited critically The Arabic text of al-Tanbıh which was printed from 
Hyderabad is full of mistakes ! However, Muhsin Mahdi: did make some 
corrections while he was making a comparison between Tanbıh and 
Alfaz ın the introduction to Kuab al-Alfaz al-Mustamila fı al-Mantiq 2 
The prominent scholar EI J Rosenthal expressed his doubt about the 
authorship of al-Tanbih by Al-Farabı and suggested an enquiry to find 
out its origins 3 With a view to solving this problem, the writer of this 
article has taken the opportunity to edit al-Tanbıh critically on the basis 
of manuscripts available all over the world, such as Berlin Mss, Iranian 
Mss, Istanbul Mss and Hyderabad printed text, as a part of his Ph D 
thesis entitled “A Critical Editon of Risalah al-Tanbıh ‘ala sabi al- 
sa'adah of Abu Nasr Muhammad al-Farabı with an Introduction and 
Notes” ^ Regarding this edition WM Watt remarks “The main and 
central part of the thesis ıs the cntical edition of Rısalah al-Tanbth ‘ala 
Sabi al-Sa' adah and this has been very well done The candidate has 
examined the extant manuscripts, has noted the variant readings and 
has shown sound judgement in deciding which reading to adopt "9 Since 
the text ıs edited critically and restored scientifically this critical 
edition can be considered accurate, réliable and authoritative 
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Modern scholars of Islamic philosophy as well as the authorities on 
Al-Farabı differ from one another on the fundamental nature of Risalah 
al-Tanbıh ‘ala Sabi al-Sa’ adah Some of them have made casual 
remarks about its nature and contents ın course of discussing the total 
philosophy of Al-Farabı Some have revealed their misunderstanding of 
the text by calling it something which ii dctually ıs not From such 
diverse interpretations of Rısalah al-Tanbth ‘ala Sabi al-Sa' adah it 
appears that every one tried to evaluate this treatise in the lıght of his 
interest and pre-occupation and, therefore, they either overlooked or 
nussed its main features 


Abdul Haq Ansar: thus seems to offer a mixed opinion on the 
treatise In his book The Ethical Philosophy of Ibn Mıskawaıh, Ansari 
says “He (al-Farabi) wrote a commentary on Nicomachean Ethics of 
Aristotle, but left no book of his own on the subject His ethical views can 
either be gathered from his political writings, al-Madmah al-Fadılah, 
al-Sıyasah al-madaniyyah, Tahsi al-Sa'adah and Fusul al-Madanı or 
derived from his al-Tanbıh ’al Sabi al-Sa’adah In all these writings 
except al-Tanbth the object 1s the same, viz , the realization of Sa’adah 
in the state Al-Tanbth on the other hand, 1s particularly concerned with 
the individual Sa’adah and may be well considered as an ethical 
supplement to his political writings "© Ansari seems to be a little unsure 
because he finds both ethics for the individual and ethics for pohtics in 
this treatise He fails to realise that a treatise “particularly concerned 
with the individual sa’adah” may not necessarily be contributing to "the 
realization of Sa'adah in the state” Obviously, then, the treatise dealing 
with "the individual Sa'adah" 1s a treatise of ethics Certainly, it 1s not a 
treatise on politics Ansarı's opinion that Risalah al-Tanbıh ‘ala Sabil 
al-Sa’adah may be treated as “an ethical supplement to the political 
writings” of Al-Farabı 1s untenable and inconsistent with the theme of 
the treatise EI J Rosenthal differs remarkably from Ansan but, fails to 
provide any acceptable opinion on the treatise He correctly observes 
that this treatise has nothing to do with politics but finds no positive 
identity for ıt In the article "The Place of Politics ın the Philosophy of 
al-Farabi,” E IJ Rosenthal includes al-Madinah al-Fadılah, al-Sıyasah 
al-Madanıyyah, Tahsi al-Sa'adah as books of politics and makes the 
categorical remark that “Kitab al-Tanbth ‘ala Sabu al-Sa’adah ıs of no 
importance for our problem" 7 By that remark Rosenthal makes it clear 
that ın no way al-Tanbıh 1s concerned with the politics of Al-Farabi 
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Also, ın course of analysing Al-Farabı's work on political philosophy, 
DM Dunlop declares that he does not consider al-Tanbth ‘ala Sabi al- 
Sa'adah a book of politics 8 


While discussing Al-Farabı's work on political philosophy Dunlop 
remarks that “the works of al-Farabi on politics were esteemed by later 
generations and, as we can now see, he had a stimulating effect on the 
Spanish school of philosophy centunes after his death. As to the works 
themselves, some of them seem to be of little account, ın particular, if 
they are really hus, the Tanbih, in effect a plea for the study of logic "9 
Dunlop does not give any argument in support of his remark Perhaps, he 
merely looked into the last portion of this treatise and without 
considering its title, structure, contents and concepts as a whole, in 
offering his view that al-Tanbıh 1s a plea for the study of logic 


Muhsm Mahdi goes one step further than these scholars and argues 
that Risala al-Tanbth ‘ala Sabi al-Sa’adah ıs a book of logic He says 
that considering the contents of al-Tanbth and its placement between 
two manuscripts of Tahsu al-Sa’adah and Madinah al-Fadılah, both ın 
Iraman and Turkish collections of manuscripts, the general readers are 
of the opinion that it is either a book of ethics, or of politics, but in his 
opinion it 1s a book of logic, because of the fact that the subject matter of 
this book 1s the faculties of the soul in general and the power of 
discernment in particular, and the contents of the last portion of this 
treatise include discussions on logic and grammar,!° and that this book 
ıs enlisted in the collection of logic known as al-Awsat al-Kabir or al- 
Mukhtasar al-Kabr along with two other books of logic — Alfaz al-Musta 
‘mala fı al-Mantıg and Kitab al-Maqulat, İl and that in Al-Faz al-Musta 
‘mala fi al-Mantıg,12 there are some terms which are available ın 
Rısalah al-Tanbth ‘ala Sabu al-Sa’adah. 


The arguments given by Muhsın Mahdi are not tenable and 
convincing, because the very ttle of the treatise suggests that its object 1s 
to discuss the ways and means of the attainment of happiness, not the 
faculties of the soul. In the system of Al-Farabi’s philosophy, the 
discussion of the faculties of the soul ıs not only a subject matter of logic, 
rather it is a common phenomenon available ın the other wntings of Al- 
Farabi such as al-Madinah al-Faduah,!3 Fusul al-Madanw 14 Risalah ft 
al-AqL19 We know that al-Sıyasah al-Madanıyyah ıs a book of political 
science, yet ıl contains an elaborate discussion on the faculties of the 
soul In this connection E I.J Rosenthal, aptly says that half of the 
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Sıyasah contains Al-Farabı's theory of the soul and the intellect 18 Thus 
it ıs clear that in the system of Al-Farabı's writings discussions of the 
faculties of soul are not only the subject matter of logic, but also of other 
disciplines and its existence ın the treatise does not make ıt a treatise of 
logic 


As to the concept of the power of discernmeni ıt may be said that it ıs 
a part and parcel of intellectual virtue which has been categorically 
defined ın Fasul al-Madanı “Discernment ıs a virtue of the reflective 
part of soul ”17 “Discernment 1s the power to find the true judgement in 
regard to that on which the customary opinions are at variance, and the 
faculty of being nght It 1s excellence in producing the opınıon which 1s 
right and 1s therefore practical wisdom "18 In al-Tanbth ’ala Sabil al- 
Sa'adah this concept of power of discernment has been clearly stated as 
"human virtue” and it has been used along with the concept of noble 
character To quote Al-Farabi, "noble character and power of 
discernment are both human virtues altogether" 19 It 1s a well known 
fact that human virtue 1s the subject matter of ethics, not of logic 


As to the placement of the manuscripts of al-Tanbih 'ala Sabu al- 
Sa'adah with other treatises of logic, it may be said that some copiers of 
the manuscripts of al-Tanbth 'ala Sabu al-Sa’adah, might have put ıt in 
the collection of logic Those copiers are not likely to consider the whole 
contents of the treabse On the other hand, considering the general 
contents, this treatise might have been placed between Tahsu al-Sa’adah 
and Madinah al-Fadılahın Iranian and Turkish collection of 
manuscript, and in British Museum collection, ıt has been placed 
between Tahsıl al-Sa’adah and al-Swasah al-Madaniyyah Thus we see 
that al-Tanbıh ’ala Sabu al-Sa’adah has been placed invariably with 
Tahsu al-Sa’adah ın the collections of manuscripts mentioned above 
Attamment of happiness ıs the object of both al-Tanbth 'ala Sabu al- 
Sa'adah and Tahsıl al-Sa'adah whıch are related to ındıvıdual 
happiness and social happiness respectively So, on the ground of 
placement of the manuscripts of al-Tanbth 'ala Sabu al-Sa’adah ın the 
collection of logic, we cannot say that it 1s a treatise of logic Moreover, 
such an argument does not carry any intrinsic and thematic merit 


Logic deals with the truth and falsity of proposition, not with ethical 
concepts Of course, there is a relationship between logic and ethics in the 
philosophy of Al-Farabı, for ethics deals with the ideal of truth It 1s true 
that at the end of this treatise, there 1s a brief discussion of logic, 
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grammar, and the first principles, but perhaps on that ground alone, it 
would not be justified to draw the conclusion that al-Tanbth 'ala Sabu 
al-Sa'adah ıs a treatise on logic At best we may say that the last portion 
of this treatise has a little connection with Alfaz al-Musta 'mala fı al- 
Mantiq, and this may be treated as a transitional stage from ethics to 
logic as 1s seen ın the Nicomachean Ethics of Anstotle 20 In this 
connection, we may refer to Eudemonia wherein Aristotle has analysed 
his concept of happıness, and, at the same time, has often discussed some 
matters of pure logic 21 The presence of casual discussion of pure logic 
has not made ıt a book of logic, rather Eudemonia has always been 
considered as a book of Anstotle’s Ethics 


For a clear understanding of the issue that al-Tanbth ’ala Sabi al-Sa 
‘adah 1s a treatise on ethics, we would like to summarise it In this 
treatise, there are certain directions about the attainment of happiness 
At the outset, ıt has been taken for granted that everybody desires 
happiness It starts with a discussion on the nature and charactenstics 
of happiness and throughout the whole treatise an attempt 1s made to 
prove that man can attain happiness by cultivation of virtue. It contains 
discussions on nature and faculties of man, on devices to acquire moral 
character through noble action, and proper application of passions 
following the principle of moderation, description of different types of 
people and evaluation of their rank on the basis of excellence of 
deliberation and power of determinations, and applications of various 
lands of pleasure with some lımıtatıon, certain devices to impart moral 
teachings to different types of people, definition and functions of 
excellence of discriminations and philosophy with their division and 
sub-divisions, and finally, there 1s a discussion of logic and its relation 
to happiness, grammar, and the first principles This 1s the substance of 
al-Tanbıh 'ala Sabi al-Sa ’ada ın general 


Now we would like to make this issue more clear by mentioning some 
terms and concepts of Tanbth which are directly related to ethics such as 
object of lıfe,22 (ghayat al-hayat), perfection of life29 (kamal al-’ayash), 
happiness24 (al-Sa 'adah), mısery25 (al-Shaqwah), the good actions26 
(al-af ‘al al-jamilah), the bad actıons27 (al-af 'al-gabıha) 
choice28 (ıkhtıyar), good character?9 (al-Khulq al-jamıl), bad 
character39 (khulg al-qabih), accidents of soul?! ('awarıd al-nafs), 
desire?2 anger33 (al-ghadb), fear?4 (al-Khawf), gnef35 (ghamm), joy? (al- 
farh), kindness?’ (al-rahmah), Jealousy38 (al-ghayrah), good 
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dıscrımınation39 (judat al-tamız), bad dıscrımınatıon49 (nda 'at al- 
tamız), moral arti! (al-Sina'al al-Khulgıyyah), true belıef42 (al-ı 'tiqad 
al-hagg), false beltef43 (al i ‘tiqad al-batil), truth with certainty44 (al- 
haqq al-yagin), moral teachings to children*® (ta 'addab al-Sabiyan), 
obedience to parents18 (bur al-Walidayan), human virtue? (al-fadılah 
al-insanıyyah), habıtuatıoni8 (#tiyad), moderation?9 (al-wast), 
description of virtues and vices side by side, for example courage? (al- 
shua‘ah) and rashness®! (al-tahawwr), generosity?2 (al-sakhawah), and 
extravagancy?? (al-tabdhır), temperance?^ (al-i'ffah), and gluttony5? (al- 
taqtir), truthfulness®® (al-sidg) and trickery®? (al-mukhrigah), 
frniendhness?8 (al-tawaddud), and flattery59 (al-mulg), wit®° (al-zarf) and 
obscenity®! (al-mujun) and so on. There is no doubt that all these 
concepts are concerned with ethics. 


From our study it emerges that al-Tanbth ‘ala Sabil al-Sa 'adah has 
got some connection with politics and logic. Considering the title, 
structure, contents and concepts, this treatise may be treated as one of 
philosophical ethics in Islam structurally arranged in the line of 
Anstotehan ethics 


Now, we would like to say a few words about the sources that 
influenced Al-Farabi in writing Risalah al-Tanbih 'ala Sabtl al-Sa 
'adah In this treatise, Al-Farabi has not mentioned its sources. So we 
have to judge it on the basis of its contents. Concepts and contents of 
Tanbih clearly indicate that this treatise is structurally based on 
Anstotehan ethics Al-Farabi was familiar with Aristotle’s ethics. The 
Nicomachean Ethics was also available at that time and Al-Farabi 
studied it.62 He wrote a commentary on it.63 Al-Farabi himself 
mentions the name of the Nicomachean Ethics in his book al-Jam 
Bayna Ra'yay al-HakımayaS4 and in Risalah fi al-'AgISö he refers to the 
sixth chapter of the Nicomachean Ethics of Aristotle which is concerned 
with intellectual virtues So it is very likely that Al-Farabi's 
acquaintance with Aristotle helped him to arrange his ideas in the 
Anstotehan framework 


We know that Al-Farabi was a Muslim philosopher So it is natural 
that ın addition to Greek sources, some Islamic ideas and concepts will 
appear ın his writings Al-Madinah Fadilah is a well - known book of 
political science, yet it deals with the nature and attributes of God eg, 
God ıs One, He is the First Existent,96 He has no associates,67 He 1s the 
Wise, the Truth®® and so on In al-Siyasah al-Madanıyyah, Al-Farabı 
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uses many Quranic terms which are related to the fundamental 
principles of Islam such as God,89 Angels,” Faithful Spirit?! and so on 
Fusul al-Madani contains some Islamic terms such as God the Exalted,72 
Hyrah,7? 1e , migration from the bad city to the good one for the sake of 
Islam, Jıhad,74 life in the next world where man will see his Lord"? and 
so on In the treatise entitled Ma Yanbaghı an Yaqqaddam qabl Ta'allum 
al-Falsafah, Al-Farabi declares that the object of philosophy is to 
acquire knowledge of the Creator, the Exalted and that He 1s One, cause of 
everything the function of the philosopher is the imitation of the 
Creator as far as possible on the part of human beings "9 Tahsu, al- 
Sa'adah starts with the concept of the attatnment of earthly happiness 
in this life and supreme happiness in the next life 77 Kitab al-Mulah 1s 
full of Gur'anıc verses’® and the names of so many Prophets from Adam 
(A S) down to the Prophet Muhammad (S M) have been mentioned ın 
this book 79 


In Risalah al-Tanbth ’al Sabu al-Sa'adah, like other books of Al- 
Farabi, there 1s a good number of terms and concepts which are Islamic 
as well as Qur'anic ın the true sense of the term For example, Allah ıs 
one9? (Allahı wahid), Shariah8! (Sharah), behel? (:’tiqab), 
certainty83 (al-yagın), practice84 (amal), truth85 (haqq), false8® (bati), 
praise87 (al-hamd), blame88 (al-dhamm), happiness®® (al-sa'adah), 
misery99 (al-shaqawah), soul9! (al-nafs), lust92 (al-shahwah), anger?3 
(al-ghadb), fear94 (al-khawf) grief95 (al-gamm), lashing to the 
adulterer96 Çıld al-zanı), kilimg of murderer,97 (qatal al-gatıl), 
treachery98 (al-khıyanah), pleasure99 (ludhah), extravagancy199 (al- 
tabdhir), wisdom!9! (al-hıkmah), character!02 (khulg), obedience to 
parents!93 (bırr al-Walidayan), truthfulness!94 (al-sidq), justıce199 (al- 
‘adl), and good actions have been expressed ın different Qu’ranic terms 
lıke khaır196 (al-khyar), salıhal97 (al-salıha), hasanat198 (al-hasnah), 
jamıl!9 (al-jamil) 


From the above discussion ıt 1s clear that Al-Farabı was much 
influenced by Anstotle Equally ıt 1s clear that he was also influenced by 
Islam, as there are so many Islamic terms, some of which have been 
directly taken from the Qur'an, in his writings including Rısalah al- 
Tanbıh 'ala Sabi al-Sa'adah Although this treatise was written under 
the framework of Aristotelian ethics, Al-Farabi, being a Muslim 
philosopher, moulded those thoughts and concepts according to his 
knowledge, experience, and belief of Islam 
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Rev Robert Hummond remarked that Al-Farabı improved many of 
Aristotelian theones 119 Modern scholars like EIJ Rosenthal!!! and 
Muhsin Mahdi!!2 have also justifiably deduced from Al-Farabi's 
writings certam points which are close to the Qur'an and the Shariah of 
Islam. We may, therefore, say that Al-Farabi, though Mu’allim al-Thanı 
had a great attachment to the Islamic values of life 


From our study ıt ıs clear that Risalah al-Tanbıh 'ala sabi al- 
Sa'adah was written by Al-Farabı ın his mature age His language is 
precise, ideas are clear and meaningful and his method ıs analytical It is 
an independent treatise of Al-Farabı on philosophical ethics ın Islam 
Being a Muslim philosopher, Al-Farabı believes ın individual and social 
happiness, and happiness ın this world and in the next Al-Farabı's 
political writings such as Kitab ara ahl al-Madinah al-Fadılah, Kitab al- 
sıyasah al-Madanıya, Fusul al-Madani, Kitab Tahsil al-sa 'adah include 
all aspects of happiness except the mdividual happiness which 1s only 
reflected in Rısalah al-Tanbıh ‘ala sabi al-Sa ‘adah Although this 
treatise 18 concerned with ındıvıdual happiness, the concepts of 
relationship of ethics with politics, the attainment of good character for 
oneself and for others and the role of the political philosopher making 
the citizens good by habituating them to noble actions give some hints 
about the social aspects of happiness But on the whole the concept of 
mdividual happiness m this treatise 1s dommant over that of social 
happmess 


This study 1s a humble attempt to present the ethics of Al-Farabı, but 
it will, we believe, pave the way for others ın constructing Al-Farabı's 
ethics on a systematic basis and ın making a comparative study of his 
ethics with that of Aristotle 
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DIMENSION OF USSR ECONOMIC 
AID TO BANGLADESH 


Kamal Uddin Ahmed 


Till very recently, the USSR (Soviet Union) contended actively with 
the United States for mustenng the support of Third World countnes 
through economic aid In fact, ıt was providing economic and technical 
assistance to more than 50 developing countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin Amenca, and its economic programmes dated as far back as 1955 
Not surprisingly, approximately 85 per cent of USSR economic aid was 
given to the communist countries, notably Cuba and Vietnam Other 
non-communist but non-allıed developing countries received only about 
15 per cent of 1ts aid Charles Wolf opines that Soviet diplomacy ın Asia 
was geared to providing economic assistance to a chosen group of 
countries who were not alhed with the United States or who were 
somewhat “neutral” | One of the major objectives of such assistance was 
to lessen the dependence of the underdeveloped countries on the 
“imperialist” powers, thereby strengthening the common “antı- 
umperialist solidarity” The Soviet Union wanted to maximize its 
presence and enhance its influence in the underdeveloped countries 
Although the strategic mterests of the Soviet Union in Bangladesh was 
peripheral, even here ıt desired to protect its politico-economic interests 
since the emergence of the country in 1971 Thus ıt endeavoured to (a) 
strengthen its alliance, (b) encourage public sector growth, and (c) develop 
“antı-ımperalıst” solidarity with Bangladesh 


In this paper, the nature and volume of Soviet economic and 
technical assistance to Bangladesh during the period 1971-90 will be 
addressed specifically, ıt will try to deal with the following questions 
1 To which sector or sectors of the economy has Soviet aid been 
directed? 2 Has there been any strings attached to the aid? 3 To what 
extent did the Soviets influence the politico-economic policies of 
Bangladesh? ` 


The Soviet involvements with Bangladesh began during the 
liberation war ın 1971 The Soviet Union then took a positive stand 
regarding the liberation of Bangladesh and extended its full diplomatic 
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support to the country. It was the first of the great powers to criticize 
Pakistan military repression and killings in Bangladesh It was also 
the first major power which officially extended recognition to the state 
of Bangladesh ? Sheikh Mujib, the father of the new nation, expressed 
profound gratitude to the people and government of the Soviet Union for 
their active support in the emergence of Bangladesh ? The Soviet 
response to the liberation war seemed to have been motivated by two 
factors first, to support any national liberation struggle was for it a 
matter of state principle. Secondly, its support for Bangladesh stemmed 
from its desire to contain American and Chinese influence in South Asia 
as a part of its global strategy ^ However according to some observers, the 
real reason for the Soviet Union's policy in the Bangladesh crisis was the 
former’s national interest and traditional diplomacy of expediency 
rather than any ideological concern for the Bangladesh cause.” 

Following the emergence of Bangladesh in 1971, the country’s need 
for economic assistance was much greater than before. The country had 
been exploited over the years by the former West Pakistan government 
and the damage and destruction during the liberation war was very high 
A survey of damages was undertaken by the United Nations Relief 
Operation m 1972 which estimated the amount of damage to be $1,200 
milhon Sheikh Mujib, Prime Minister of Bangladesh, in his first press 
conference requested assistance from all foreign governments and 
international humanitarian organizations.® It is noteworthy that 
Sheikh Mujıb decided to first visit the Soviet Union immediately after 
independence The Muyib regime adopted ‘socialism’ as a state principle 
in its constitution and declared that it would implement socialist 
principles ın domestic economic policies 7 In March 1972, the Mujib 
regime nationalised a total of 254 ındustrıal enterprises as it desired to 
bnng the commanding heights of the economy under the public sector. In 
the First Five Year Plan (1973-77), the private sector was given a limited 
role with an allocation of only 11 per cent of the total financial 
allocation of Taka 4,455 crore 8 The Soviet Union seemed to be happy 
with the initial post-lıberatıon political developments and socialıst 
onentation 1n Bangladesh These might have encouraged the Soviet 
policy makers to provide economic and technical assistance during the 
Mujıb period (1972-75) On the other hand, these developments and the 
increasing Soviet influence in Bangladesh worned US pohcy makers to 
some extent They felt concerned that the Muyıb government was more 
favourably disposed to the Soviet Union 
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Observers had expected that there would be enhanced interaction 
with the Soviet Union and other socialist countries But their 
expectations did not prevail. The main reason had been the inabihty of 
the Soviet bloc to adequately respond to the wnmedıate needs of 
Bangladesh 1e food and commodity assistance ın order to rehabilitate 
the war-devastated economy Furthermore, the “requirements of 
Bangladesh were too massive for the countries of the socialist bloc to be 
able to satisfy them Neither the Soviet Union nor the East European 
countnes could sustain for long the level of assistance that Bangladesh 
needed” 9 A member of the Planning Commission of the Mujıb regime 
also stated that the immediate and short-term requirements of 
Bangladesh were such that the traditional pattern of Soviet and Eastern 
European aid package hardly sufficed ın meeting those needs !° The 

, government of Bangladesh requested the Soviet Union several times for 
commodity aid in order to minimize its overbearing dependence on the 
developed capitalist countries When Sheikh Mujib visited Soviet Union 
in February 1972, he took a big shopping list for commodity aid, but the 
Soviet Union responded with a meagre commodity grant Again by the 
fall of 1973 another large list of urgently required items which amounted 
to one billion dollars of commodity assistance was prepared by the 
Bangladesh Planning Commission The USSR aid agencies did not 
consider ıt ether urgent or important 1! 


Until 1988, the total amount of foreign aid commitments from the 
Centrally Planned Countnes amounted to $ 890 milhon The amount 
already received by Bangladesh was $ 614 366 million. As of June 1990, 
the Soviet Union alone committed about $ 436 32 millon of which 
$ 34570 million came as grant During the same period, the US 
commutted economic assistance of $ 2589 52 milhon, Japan $ 2321 9 
milhon, Canada $ 1555 1, West Germany (FRG) $ 883 17 million, United 
Kingdom $ 95907 millon and Netherlands $ 696 06 milhon 
respectively !? Although the Soviet Union promptly advanced economic 
aid to Bangladesh, ıt ıs evident that its contribution compared to other 
bilateral donors was meagre The grants component of its aid compared 
to UK, USA, FRG, Netherland, Canada and Japan was also not 
significant 


Table 1 presents the available details of the Soviet economic 
assistance to Bangladesh from 1971-72 through 1989-90 
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Table I 


Commitment of Soviet Economic Aid to Bangladesh, 1971-90 
(In million US dollar) 


GOB FY Food Commodity Project Total 
1971-72 4 350 (G) 25.650 (G) 18 025 (L) 30 090 (G) 
18 025 (L) 
1972-73 — 4 000 (G) — 4 000 (G) 
6.500 (L) 44 445 (L) 50 945 (L) 
1973-74 32 000 (L) 4 040 (D - 32 000 (L) 
1974-75 0 570 (G) - - 0 570 (G) 
13 000 (D 8 800 (L) 45 500 (L) 71340(L 
1975-76 > - - - 
1976-77 — - — — 
1977-78 - - 6 530 (L) 6.530 (L) 
1978-79 = - = = 
1979-80 - - - - 
1980-81 - - 71 560 (L) 71.560 (L) 
1981-82 - - 73 000 (D 73 000 (L) 
1982-83 - - 2 600 (L) - 
1983-84 - - - - 
1984-85 - - 75 750 (L) = 
1985-86 - - - - 
1986-87 = E - - 
1987-88 - - - - 
1988-89 — - - — 
1989-90 — - - - 
Total 49920 48990 1837410 436320 


Source Ministry of Finance & Planning, Economic Relations Division 


Table 1 shows that the Soviet Union virtually cut off its economic aid 
to Bangladesh from FY 1975-76 after Sheikh Mujıb was assassinated 
and the seemingly pro-Soviet Awami League government was 
overthrown by a military coup in August 1975 Table 1 also demonstrates 
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that no food or commodity aid was offered after 1975 However, the 
Soviet Union resumed its project loans 1n 1977-78 and 1980-81 


It did not commit any project aid during 1978-80 and in FY 1983-84 
respectively The Soviet Union also did not make any commutment of aid 
dunng 1986-90 Table 1 also demonstrates that the total grant compo- 
nent of aid was very minimal ($34 570 million) Most of the Soviet 
grants were provided dunng the Mujıb regime (1972-75), while during 
1975-1990, no grant was commutted to Bangladesh When the Soviet aid 
1s categorized, we find that food aid constituted $ 49 9 million, commo- 
dity aid $ 49 O million and project aid $ 337 410 milhon respectively It 
1s clear that the Soviet Union had a preference for project aid 


Nature of Soviet Assistance 


A glance at the nature of Soviet economic assistance to Bangladesh 
showed that most of the assistance has been directed at the public sector, 
particularly ın the field of energy production and oil exploration The 
Ghorasal Thermal Power Station of 110 MW capacity (two power units of 
55 MW each), the biggest project commissioned by the Soviet Union has 
been priced at about 77 million dollars For completion of the 3rd stage 
of the Ghorasal Power Station, an agreement was signed 1n 1981 under 
which commercial credit was provided by V/O Techno Promexport with 
3 5 per cent interest to be repaid by exporting traditional goods from 
Bangladesh Besides the above project, a sıgnıfıcant quantum of Soviet 
assistance and credit had been directed to some specific areas and 
projects, namely, carrying out mine-sweeping and clearing operation in 
Chittagong, supplying three cargo ships of 4700 tons for the development 
of Bangladesh Merchant fleet, providing ten fishing trawlers for deep sea 
fishing, and building a cold storage plant ın Chittagong Additionally, a 
specialised Institute for power personnel training at Ghorasal, a 
Broadcasting Station of 100 KW medium at Nayarhat, the General 
Electric Manufacturing Plant in Chittagong were set up with Soviet aid 
Geological exploration and drilling works for oil, gas and minerals were 
undertaken with the participation of Soviet experts at Begumgan and in 
Fem in 1980 and 1981 In the process a gas field of commercial value was 
discovered m Begumganj. 1? 


From the above, it 1s clear that the Soviet assistance and loans were 
directed to some chosen development projects under the public sector, the 
priority sectors of Bangladesh government are agriculture, population 
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control, power generation and transport The Soviet Union provided 
maximum assistance ın the power sector of Bangladesh. 


Although, the volume of Soviet aid to Bangladesh compared to other 
donors was meagre, there was little or no dissonance with regard to the 
‘quality’ and ‘effectiveness’ of 1ts aid For example, the Ghorasal 
Thermal Power Station Project and setting up of a Broadcasting Station 
at Nayarhat were completed ın tıme to deliver the expected benefits 


Terms and Conditions 


Table 2 below presents the terms and conditions of credit of the 
USSR. 


Table II 
Terms and Conditions of Credit of the USSR 


Date of Loan Amount of Rates of Down Grace Repayment 
Agreement Loan (In million) Interest Payment Period Period 
(f any) (Years) (Years) 

1 Project Loan Rbl 38 000 296 - 3 12 
(2 3 1972) 

2 Commodity Rb] 5000 296 - 3 12 
Loan (2 3 1972) 

3 Commodity Rbl 20500 496 — 4 12 
Loan (15 10 1974) 

4 Project Lean Rbi 35.000 2% - 3 15 
(2 4.1975) 

5 Technical Rbi 5023 3% 5% 2 8 
Credit for GEM 
Plant (10 1 1978) 

6 Export Credit $ 20000 2 596 5% 5 5 
(2 6.1973) 

7 Wheat Loan $ 32000 - - 5 5 
(1974) 

8 Power Project $ 72000 3% 5% 3; 10 
(18 2 1981) 

9 Power Project $ 74000 3 5% 5% 3 10 
(28 11 1981) 

10 Ghorasal Power $ 82.000 3 5% 5% 4 10 


Unit (v) (4 1 1985) 
Source . Ministry of Finance, Economic Relations Division. 
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A look at the terms and conditions of Soviet economic aid 
demonstrates that the rate of mterest of loans ranged between 2 per cent 
and 4 per cent and the repayment penods ranged between 5 and 15 years 
with a grace period of 2-5 years The interest rates of loans have also 
been increased gradually For mstance, ın the agreements of March 2, 
1972, the Soviet Union provided 43 milhon Roubles with 12 years of 
repayment period and 2 years as grace penod, and with 2 per cent annual 
interest rates But ın 1978, the Soviet Union provided 5 milion Roubles 
of commercial credit for Chittagong General Electric Manufacturing 
Plant with the repayment period of 8 years and at 3 per cent annual 
mterest The interest rate was further increased to 3 5 per cent 1n 1981 (to 
be repaid by exporting traditional goods from Bangladesh) for the 
commercial credit advanced for the completion of the 3rd stage of 
Ghorasal Thermal Power Station project The commodity loan of 1974 
amounting to Rbl 20 500 milhon imposed the highest rate of interest 
1e,4 per cent The aid mechanism followed by Moscow showed that the 
credits were often linked with the policy of its foreign trade expansion 
The former Deputy Chairman of the Planning Commission of 
Bangladesh pointed out that “Under the terms of Bangladesh’s credit 
arrangement with the USSR, a large part of repayment was to be made in 
the form of Bangladeshi goods, both traditional and non-traditional 
while the USSR aid negotiators were willing to give credit for capital 
equipment and machinery for textile industry, they were averse to 
supplying raw cotton and cotton yarn except if this was clearly to be used 
to produce textile fabnes for export to the USSR "14 


The main features of Soviet economic assistance could be summed up 
as follows First, most of the assistance was concentrated m the public 
sector Second, the amount of Soviet assistance was small compared to 
Western donors, and the grant portion of aid was also meagre Third, aid 
had been directed to some carefully chosen and highly visible selected 
projects to give pubic exposure to the quality of aid Fourth, the rates of 
mterests of Soviet loans were not only higher than IDA and ADB but the 
repayment terms were also somewhat harsh 


In fact, Moscow seemed to be interested ın having a business lıke 
attitude ın matters of aid and trade This 1s evident from the fact that in 
1973 the Soviet Union had given 200,000 tons of wheat to Bangladesh 
with the understanding that Bangladesh would eventually return the 
wheat When Bangladesh requested Moscow to defer repayment or 
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convert ıt into grant, the Soviets did not oblige Bangladesh had to return 
the same 1n instalments despite its acute food cnsis 


It ıs also evident that the Soviet Union preferred to give project aid 
rather than food or commodity aid They also preferred aid projects in 
which they had gathered expertise elsewhere ın the developing world 15 
But the urgent need to Bangladesh was for more and more food and 
commodity aid Consequently, the Bangladesh government had to turn 
to alternative sources for badly needed food and commodity aid The US 
and Japan particularly came forward with huge food and commodity aid 
package over the years to satisfy the demands of Bangladesh On the 
contrary, the Soviet Union, eager to have closer ties with India — the 
biggest country of the region invested much more there ın order to realize 
its foreign policy objectives From a strategic point of view, the Soviet 
policy makers did not seem to consider Bangladesh as ımportant as 
Afghanistan and for that reason they were reluctant to invest pohtically 
and economically in it Significantly, not a single Soviet cabinet 
Minister of any prominent rank and status (above Deputy Mınıster) 
visited Bangladesh till 1984 


According to some observers, ‘the relations between Moscow and 
Dacca have never been euphoric While Mujıb was in power he was 
always non-commuttal about Brezhnev’s “Asian Collective Security” 
Scheme, and there were differences between Mujıb and the USSR when 
the Soviet Navy overstayed in Chittagong in the years 1972-74 '16 
President Ziaur Rahman not only pushed the country away from the 
Soviet Union, but also strongly opposed the pro-Soviet bloc at the Sixth 
Summut Conference of the Non-alıgned nations held ın Havana in 
September 1979 An ardent believer of free enterprise economy, Presi- 
dent Zia also reportedly said, "We can not do the way they do m Russia — 
it ıs not acceptable — we can't do ıt - conditions are different here "17? 


The USSR support for the Bangladesh cause during the hberation 
war, its prompt recognition of the new state, and its early response to the 
aid needs of the war-devastated economy made it a major influence on 
Bangladesh’s policy during the ınıtıal years of ındependence The 
excellent Soviet~Bangladesh relations during the Mujıb period was 
reflected ın the volume, nature and condıtıonalıtıes of the aid 
programmes at that time 


Certainly, Soviet assistance to Bangladesh in the early years was 
influenced by the country’s political considerations The Soviets 
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responded favourbly to the non-aligned, pro-Soviet stand of Bangladesh 
in different mternational forums However, the Soviet Union could meet 
only a lıttle of the massive aid requirements of Bangladesh. As of June 
1990, the Soviet Union had provided $ 436 32 million, of which $ 34 570 
million was given as grant With such a limited volume of assistance, the 
Soviet Union had httle ımpact on influencing the public policies of 
Bangladesh 


Indeed, since the Soviet intervention ım Afghanistan ın December 
1979, bilateral relations between the Soviet Union and Bangladesh 
became strained as Bangladesh condemned the Soviet action ın different 
international forums such as the Security Council, Islamic Conference, 
and Non-aligned Movement All the regimes that came mto power after 
the end of Muyib era had consistently pursued a foreign policy of relative 
detachment from the Soviet Union in both political and economic areas 


Because of economic compulsions and in order to maintain their 
general foreign policy objectives Sheikh Mujıb, Zia and Ershad all 
looked for massive economic assistance from the Western donors 
particularly the United States and Japan From 1975 till May 1981, 
when General Zia was in power, the volume and conditionalities of aid 
did not indicate any special friendship between the Soviet Umon and 
Bangladesh On the contrary during this period Bangladesh quickly 
turned to the United States, Japan, China and other western donors for 
its security and development That trend continued till the autocratic 
general Ershad was ousted from power in 1990 by a mass upsurge 


After the recent dramatic developments and disintegration of the 
USSR and collapse of 'Communism', there has been total stoppage of 
Soviet economic assistance to all the developing countnes including 
Bangladesh, Indeed, the newly emerged independent states of the 
dismembered USSR are now looking for economic assistance themselves 
from the Western developed countnes and Japan to build a market 
economy and to set up democratic order At the moment ıt appears that 
USSR economic assistance to Bangladesh has become a subject of 
history; whether Russia will resume its overseas aid programmes 1S 
something that can be debated, but not predicted with any degree of 
certainty 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Iftekharuzzaman and Imtiaz Ahmed (eds.), Bangladesh and SAARC 
Issues, Perspectwes and Outlook, Academic Publishers, Dhaka, 1992, 
Price Tk 375 


The book 1s a collection of 16 papers presented at a two-day national 
seminar on “Bangladesh and SAARC Issues, Perspectives and Outlook” 
held on 23-24 August, 1992 under the joint auspices of the Bangladesh 
Institute of International and Strategic Studies and the Department of 
International Relations, University of Dhaka 


Though the papers were not thematically inter-hnked, they dwell on 
some of the important factors ımpıngıng on the future progress of the 
SAARC The key-note paper co-authored by Iftekharuzzaman and Imtiaz 
Ahmed under a breezy caption “The Thing Called SAARC Beyond 
Modernist Perspective” makes a refreshing reading not only because of 
its jargon-İree style of presentation and literary flavour, but also because 
of the mnovative attempt to look at “SAARC from below” In the opimon 
of the authors “Much of the weaknesses and miseries experienced by the 
South Asians. are related to the very structure of modern statehood ” 


Admittedly the challenging task ıs to move the SAARC from the 
plane of studies, seminars, conferences, recommendations and 
resolutions to that of action ın the form of meaningful mutually 
beneficial regional cooperation In the opinion of the authors a 
precondition for success in this regard ıs to unshackle “the minds of 
women and men of South Asia from the colonıal-ımposed structures and 
thought processes, before embarking on the gigantic task of altering the 
economic fate of a billion people” Much too often and far too long the 
colonial rule has been viewed as the villain for the problems that 
continue to bedevil South Asia But the remedy proposed to rid South 
Asian Society of “violence and mutual hatred” by a shift ın cultural 
values to the South Asian wisdom of “Dharma” ın the place of to-day's 
understanding of religion ın the Western sense does not seem very 
convincing The authors are themselves candid “We do not know yet” 


The discussion in the paper focuses on five areas culture, education, 
economics, mılıtary and subnationalism The paper underlines 
correctly some of the contradictions observed between the declarations 
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of the leaders assembled at the SAARC Summits and the policies they 
actually follow In this context the paper brings into sharp focus the 
unenviable position of South Asia as the leading arms importing region 
in the Third World with two of the countries categorised as defacto 
nuclear weapons state As a corollary the paper proceeds to suggest that 
“The time could not be any better than now for SAARC to include matters 
related to defence and disarmament ın some form or other mto the 
agenda of co-operation” 


A note of idealism runs through the paper This seems to reach a 
crescendo in the concluding section of the paper in the vision of 
"humanity replacing narrow nationalism” in the poem of Shamsur 
Rahman quoted by the authors This ıs indeed a goal cherished by all of 
us The journey to this destination is, however, likely to be thorny and 
ardous 


Farah Kabir and Farzana Hossam ın their jointly authored paper on 
“Gender Issues and Democratic Order in South Asia A Bangladesh 
Perspective” present a forceful plea for proper assessment and changes in 
the status of women ın the SAARC countries. The paper is orgamzed m 
four sections (1) Relations between Democracy and Gender, (u) Issues 
relating to the contribution of women in development ın South Asia, (11) 
Constraints faced by women ın the socio-economic and political arena, 
Qv) In the hght of an evaluation of the degree of commitment of those 
countries to women in development, some recommendations and 
intervention strategies 


The paper observes “In most cases it ıs seen that female members 
both in the Jatıya Sangsad and Local Government Institutions usually 
come from affluent families and represent people of their class or their 
local power structure As a result representation of the lower stratum of 
the society does not emerge because of resource constraints as elections 
are a very expensive affair” This was, of course, a characteristic of the 
underdevelopment syndrome and equally true of the vast mass of the 
people embracıng both men and women who remain trapped ın poverty, 
ılıteracy and subservience to a medieval power-hierarchy However, to 
say this ıs not to question the harsh reality that the women are more 
disadvantaged than men ın varying degrees ın the SAARC countries as 
stressed by the authors This 1s clearly a problem that can be better 
tackled if addressed jointly by the SAARC countries not only at the level 
of the respective Governments but also that of the peoples 
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Nahid Islam ın her paper on “Ethnicity and Environment ın South 
Asia” deals with an area of major concern not only to the South Asian 
region but also to many other regions of the world. The first part of the 
paper attempts to present an outlıne of the ethnic landscape ın South 
Asia, and the second part conceptualizes the relationship between 
environmental degradation and ethnicity 


In several multi-ethnic countnes of the South Asian region ethnicity 
has become a security issue compounded by population pressure and 
other environmental problems including natural disasters The 
situation, as rightly pointed out by the author, 1s aggravated by aid 
conditionalities, trade imbalance, unplanned or iıll-planned 
development efforts, mappropriate government policies etc 


In the opinion of the author, "While various measures are suggested 
by the experts dealing with ethnicity ranging from understanding of 
ethnic values and munority problem, negotiation, economic 
development etc, to granting of limited autonomy and even 
ıncorporatıon of ethnic societies by altered political boundary, a new 
dimension can be added in this regard 1e environmental 
management and ımprovement” 


The author also underlines the important role that regional 
cooperation under the auspices of the SAARC can play m environment 
and disaster management It should however, be noted that both 
environmental protection and sustainable development have an 
important global dimension To the extent ındıscrımınate ındustrıalıza- 
lion and predatory use of the environment (accentuated by the nuclear 
arms race) are at the root of the securıty threat posed by environmental 
degradation, global action to cope with this threat ıs clearly an 
imperative (ın addition to efforts at the national and regional level as 
indicated ın the paper) Poverty alleviation 1s also bound up with 
environmental degradation and calis for global action allowing the 
developing countnes and equal access to global market and resources 


In his paper under the title “Quest for Development ın South Asia 
Probable Creative Options", Atiur Rahman critically examines the 
evolving development efforts ın the South Asian Region and underlines 
the dismal results of structural adjustment and inflow of external aid 
into the South Asian region 


In his words “The aid dependent development has not fulfilled the 
aspiration of both donors and recipients” and “The record in human 
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development ın the region except ın Sn-Lanka 1s also quite disturbing" 
As a result, the South Asian region ısın the doldrums 


In his view, the development challenges facing the region indicate the 
need to re-think development and evolve a strategy of striking the 
creative chords of the people In the last analysis development is the 
attamment of the capability of the society to stir up the creativity of the 
people and empower them to exercise their intelligence and efforts to 
attain the goals of development Market alone cannot ensure develop- 
ment State intervention ıs also a necessity ın promoting development 
and “channeling the fruits of growth into the enhancement of human 
freedom" In other words, the strategy should be one of striking a balance 
between the roles of the market and the state ın development This 
should be relevant to the developing as well as the developed economy 


A K H Morshed in his paper, "Implications of ‘Dalbhat’ for Regional 
Security ın South Asia” breaks new ground in his attempt to develop the 
core-concept of 'dalbhat' and viewing it in its multidimensional 
perspective with ethical, legal, economic and secunty implications In 
elaborating some of these implications he stresses that ‘there is in 
dalbhat, an explicit preference for “public provision” of “basic needs” 
(PPBN) The concept of dalbhat orıgınalıng ın Bangladesh has been at the 
centre of national movements m the countries of the region for winning 
freedom from famine and hunger which continue to stalk them, the 
home of half of the world’s poor 


The author draws on international laws and the views of some of the 
leading economists in arguing that there ıs no necessary trade off 
between growth and social welfare progress and that 'dalbhat' 1s a 
fundamental commitment to ensuring basic sustenance The establish- 
ment of regional nutritional standards is linked to the "Right to Food" 
which has a solid foundation in General International Law 


The SAARC countries have already made a modest beginning in 
regional cooperation on food security through the creation of a Regional 
Food Security Reserve 


The author made some constructive suggestions as to how this 
regional food security reserve can be made effective and techniques for 
protecting vulnerable groups evolved Regional cooperation can also play 
a meaningful role ın the protection of the environment with a view to 
safeguarding and promoting higher food production 
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Muhammad Shahiduzzaman’s paper under the title “Alliance 
Rehability in the Post-Cold War Context and Bangladesh Military 
Strategy” deals with a subject of vital importance to national and 
regional security The paper provides useful insights into the de- 
stabilizing phenomena that came m the wake of the end of the Cold War 
Era 


Besides the starthng phenomenon of the disintegration of the Soviet 
Union several states ın different parts of the world face serious threats to 
their territorial integrity arising from the political (nationalist) 
aspirations of ethnic, religious or linguistic sub-groups within a nation 
state 


The critical question raised in the paper ıs “Can force answer to 
such altered premises of nationalist aspirations backed by popular 
support?” (p 112) 


The author ıs of the view that statehood ıs a dynamic process, 
evolving and altering with the changing needs of time and that national 
security interests warrant a military strategy ın which all the eggs are 
not placed in the same basket In the case of Bangladesh, military 
strategy, m the author's opinion, should “look out for long term changed 
premises of statehood” The author recognizes that alliance building 
process, often an integral part of foreign policy, concentrates on security 
and survival 


The Twenty-five-year Indo-Bangladesh Friendship Treaty 1s cited as 
an example of an actual survival-seeking military strategy in the 
formative phase of state preservation of Bangladesh This treaty 1s 
placed in perspective when viewed along with a simular treaty concluded 
between India and the USSR in 1971 Both were intended to serve as a 
shield of deterrence against any external threat The fact remains that 
there was no occasion to invoke the provisions of the either treaty In the 
meantime India and Bangladesh have both moved forward ın the 
expansion and diversification of their external relations according to 
their perceived national interests 


An important element in the architecture of the developing external 
relations of these two countries and also of the other countries in the 
South Asian regions is the identity of their interest reflected ın the 
establishment of the SAARC 
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The paper 1s an mteresting intellectual exercise ın futunstic study In 
conclusion, the author stresses “Strategic imperatives do create strange 
bed-fellows and offer a great wealth of substance to a future Indo- 
Bangladesh alliance rehabihty In the present circumstances of 
prejudice, religious bigotry and long-held suspicions, the currently- 
ruling generation on both sides will have nothing creative to offer other 
than to fall back on the established myths of hatred and stereotyped 
stalemate But there shall be a future during the systemic transition 
when alliance reliability must be built on dialogue, international 
support and bridge-building efforts with current adversaries” 


A K M Abdus Sabur's paper "Some Reflections on the Dynamics of 
Bangladesh India Relations” appears to have been developed ın three 
stages, namely, (1) an assessment of divergent perceptions and priorities 
of the two countrıes ın their bilateral relations, (u) an analysis of the 
recent developments in respect of outstanding bilateral issues, and, (m) 
identification of the major directions ın Bangladesh-India relations 


The subject 1s, to say the least, one of major concern to Bangladesh ın 
her developing external relations Despite the constraint of space, the 
author's analysis of the subject ıs ıllumunatıng His recommendation of 
a multi-dimensional policy ın relation with India has certainly a merit 
However, in each case the strategy will have to be designed as warranted 
by the particular situation It should be borne ın mind that “Tın Bigha” 
problem was not identical to the other unresolved bilateral problems, 
such as, the Ganges Water Sharing, South Talpatty Island and Marıtıme 
Boundary Demarcation Besides, the Indian state of West Bengal proved 
helpful ın overcoming local resistance to the implementation of the 
centre’s decision taken through a lawful process for the lease of the 
corridor to Bangladesh 


Ashraful Hasan and Ziaush Shams in their paper “Reapprising 
Foreign Policy Directions Bangladesh Looks Towards Southeast Asia” 
underlines the necessity of rethinking Bangladesh policy of her 
“identification as a strictly South Asian entity” The authors argue that 
both Bangladesh and the SAARC are likely to profit significantly from 
closer cooperation with the ASEAN states Contemporary global 
developments seem to justify such a move, more so in view of the 
Malaysian iniliative for the formation of an Asia-Pacific Economic 
Cooperation Forum. 
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“Bangladesh-Pakıstan Relations An Evaluation” a paper presented 
by Abu Taher Salahuddin Ahmed discusses the evolving relations with 
Pakistan from the vıew-poınts of “ideology” and “India factor” with the 
focus on the unresolved bilateral problems Subsequent political 
developments ın Pakistan do not seem to diminish the relevance of the 
author’s conclusion “It ıs ımperatıve for both the governments to 
construct a new framework of understanding and cooperation so that the 
remaining bilateral problems do not stand as hurdles ın the growth of 
their relations both within bilateral and SAARC planes ” 


Akmal Hussam and Md Nuruzzaman in their papers “Recent Global 
Changes and New Imperatives for SAARC” and “Global Change and 
Regional Cooperation in South Asia” bring two different viewpoints to 
bear on the future of the SAARC 


In Akmal’s view, recent global developments have not diminished 
the relevance of the SAARC On the contrary, they have rendered the 
SAARC indispensable as a forum for regional cooperation with “new 
imperatives for cooperation, especially in the field of political and 
economic issues” In the field of ‘trade’ stressed by the author as one of 
great potentiality for regional cooperation, there was a forward 
movement at the Seventh SAARC Summit ın the accord reached on 
South Asian Preferential Trade Agreement (SAPTA) Against the 
backdrop of the dramatic changes ın the world order, Md Nuruzzaman 
ın his paper examines the ımpact of these changes on South Asian 
Regional Cooperation The author appears to accept uncritically 
Mohammad Ayub's model for meaningful regional cooperation This 
model based on questionable premises has ceased to be relevant after the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union 


In his concluding remarks the author insightfully underlies the 
changing strategic environment in the South Alsan region and stresses 
the need for “positive initiatives on the part of the political leaders from 
the SAARC countnes” to correct the prevailing strategic divergence's for 
the success of the SAARC 


Sadeq Khan in his paper “Bangladesh and SAARC Security, 
Environment and Related Issues” highhghts some of the secunty and 
environmental concerns ın the context of Bangladesh and SAARC In the 
process he dwells on a wide range of issues e g India-Pakistan relations, 
Kashmur and Sikh insurgency, unrest in North-East India, Ganges water- 
sharing, Chakma violence etc, which impinge on the security and 
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environment of Bangladesh In sum, the author says “environmental 
and development concerns of Bangladesh involving land water 
management as well as mercantile growth are intimately and intricately 
tied up with SAARC destiny, but , Bangladesh must seek support in 
other alignments while strengthening national institutions including 
the military " 


Syed Anwar Husain presents his paper “SAARC and Ethnicity A 
Dream in Cauldron” within a frame of four sections (1) a paradigm 
illustrating the ongin of the ethnic problem ına post colonial state, (u) 
the South Asian ethnic scenario, (11) the gap between the projected goal 
of the SAARC and the ethnic scenario and (ıv) Recommendations 


Ethnic turbulence in varying degree bedevils all the countries in 
South Asia According to the author's analysis m the theoretical section 
of the paper “ethnic problems arise when state denies ethnic 
communities a proper access to scarce resources and bases of power, and 
also when ethnic demands/grievances are not properly addressed by a 
non-responsive state " (p 278) 


Admittedly, ethnic turbulence, unless tackled quickly and adroitly 
can become a source of serious threat to national security The author 
nghtly'stresses that given the political will in the true SAARC spirit it 
should not be difficult to find a solution Essentially the problem is one 
of national integration ın a developing nation-state and should be 
approached as such with top pnority assigned to it before the centrifugal 
forces assume an alarming dimension 


Ethnicity has turned out to be a stubborn problem for the South 
Asian States Amena Mohsin and Bhumıtra Chakma ın their paper “The 
Myth of Nation Building and Security of Bangladesh * The case of 
Chittagong Hill Tracts” have attempted to examine the conceptual basis 
of the problem and in hight of the historical experiences indicate 
directions along which a solution of the Chittagong Hull Tracts problem 
should be sought 


In their view “The present problem in CHT 1s the creation of Bengalee 
elite Mujıb's call to the Hull people to forget about their separate identity 
and become Bengalees opened up the pandora’s box for us Subsequent 
regimes through different measures ın essence continued to toe [sic] (tow) 
the line of Mujib " (p 311) 
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This explanation of the cause of the CHT problem appears to be 
rather an over-simplification Following the understanding reached 
between the Indian Prime Minister and Bangladesh Prime Minister 
during the latter’s visit to New Delhi ın 1992 (mentioned ın the paper) a 
tripartite agreement was reached on the repatriation of the Hull people 
But the meetings held subsequently to work out the modality of 
repatriation have not till now borne any fruits The key to the solution of 
this problem appears to lie ın the hands of the leaders of the “Shanti 
Bahim” and to a degree, India-Bangladesh relations 


Prashanta Tripura’s paper “Colonialist Barriers to National 
Integration Modern Bangladesh and the Problem of ‘Hill People" ıs a 
useful contribution to the understanding of the Chittagong Hull Tracts 
Problem. A searching reappraisal of this problem 1s called for by his 
observation under the cryptic caption “Conclusion Beyond the 
Boundaries.” “However, it is clear that so long as relations between India 
and Bangladesh continue to be less than cordial, the Tribal people’ will 
be doomed to remain pawns ın geopolitical games ” 


Ehsanul Haque in his paper "The Kashmir Factor ın Indo-Pakıstan 
Relations : Politico-Security Implications” bnefly traces the origin of 
the Kashmir problem and 1s of the view that the problem 1s difficult and 
complex, and, further compounded by the “mse of BJP in India politics” 
The author nghtly points out that continumg unrest ın Kashmir not 
only affects Pakistan-India relations adversely, but ıt also poses a threat 
to “stable peace and security in South Asia” 


The analyses and discussion in the sixteen essays considered 
together seem to lead to the conclusion that the SAARC faces many 
impediments and challenges and that the recent global developments 
render it ımperatıve for the countries ın the region to act ın concert in 
meeting them through a pragmatic and creative approach The SAARC 
can play an instrumental role asın the words of the editors “the most 
vital catalyst for confidence building ın South Asia” - an essential 
condition for creating a neighbour-friendly political environment in 
the region 


M. Shamsul Huq 
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Hasna Begum, Moore's Ethics. Theory and Practice, University of 
Dhaka, First Edition, 1982, PP XII + 259, Pnce Hard-board Tk 40/US $ 5 


Moore's Ethics : Theory and Practice 1s the published version of 
Professor Hasna Begum's doctoral thesis of the same title The book has 
two parts each of which 1s divided into several chapters In the first part 
there are five chapters, viz, Chapter One The Doctrine of the Non- 
Natural Qualities, Chapter Two Natural, Non-natural and Super 
sensible Qualities, Chapter Three Goodness as a Consequential 
Property, Chapter Four The Relation between Value-makıng Qualities 
and Value, Chapter Five Goodness as a Non-natural Quality Part II has 
two chapters, the first One 1s The Ideal and Conduct and the title of the 
second chapter is Moore's Ethics and the Bloomsbury Group 


In Part I, an attempt has been made to interpret Moore's view 1n a way 
that renders his apparently varied utterances coherent and thus 
eventually become compatible with his explanation of the naturalistic 
fallacy and the idea of normative ethics 


In the first chapter of Part II Dr Hasna Begum has provided an 
explanation of Moore’s notion of ‘ideal’ and of his views on some 
important problems of practical ethics In the last chapter of Part II Dr 
Begum evaluates the works and practices of the Bloomsbury group from 
the perspective of Moore's normative ethics 


We shall now try briefly to evaluate Dr Hasna Begum’s effort to 
interpret Moore's ethical position mainly developed in his Principia 
Ethica. In this book, published ım 1903, Moore introduced some novel 
concepts in the existing ethical literature In the light of those concepts 
as well as with the help of his penetrating analysis of some important 
ideas of the past ın moral philosophy he opened a fresh arena in the 
discussion and analysis of moral concepts and precepts Philosophers 
since then have mainly concentrated on the theoretical aspect of 
morality disregarding the practical implications of those concepts and 
ideas on different practical situations As ıs often called, Moore ıs a 
‘philosophers’ philosopher’ and his writings are ın the most cases 
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treated as ‘the paradigm of philosophical analysis’, so his analysis of 
different ethical concepts naturally caused more enthusiastic theoretical 
discussion among his contemporaries and jumiors than having its 
concommutant practical unport on their conduct An exception to this 
general mode of thought and practices 1s, however, that of the 
Bloomsbury Group 


Dr Hasna Begum has tried to do justice to this largely neglected 
aspect of the ımplıcatıons (as understood by the Bloomsbury Group) of 
Moore's ethics Moore exerted tremendous influence upon his colleagues 
and jumors, but this centres more or less around his notion of linguistic 
analysis and his attempt to defend the ordinary language But to the 
Bloomsbury Group he was regarded as ‘a kind of guru’ Peoples from 
different walks of life constituted this group - artists, bohemians, free 
thinkers, writers — all belonged to this group and got their intellectual 
guidance (interpreted ın their own ways) from Moore This group, 
however, was not ın the good book of many of their contemporaries 
Even a person lıke Bertrand Russell also opposed them on their being 
extremely unconventional and immoral Russell says “Moore gives due 
weight to morals and by his doctrine of organic unities avoided the views 
that the good consists of a senes of isolated passionate moments, but 
those who considered themselves his disciples (the Bloomsbury group) 
ignored this aspect of his teaching and degraded his ethics into advocacy 
of a stuffy girls-school senumentalvang " (Bertrand Russell ın his The 
Autobiography of Bertrand Russell, London George Allen and Unwin 
Ltd , 1967, Vol I, 68) Moore was out and out a conventional and moral 
man It ıs said that, when asked if the war had not affected him deeply, he 
answered, Why should ıt ? Moore, ın fact, lived a quiet and largely 
conventional life, while the Bloomsbury group were notorious floaters of 
conventional lfe and charged even with 1mmorality and perversion 


Now the point 1s how this two diametrically opposite life styles could 
be thought to follow from Moore's writings How Moore was able to 
extend his influence so far and in such an unlikely direction 1s certainly 
worth investigating Accordingly Dr Hasna Begum tries to throw some 
light on this mysterious aspect of Moore's influence and the 
contradictory practices (as is generally understood) following from his 
ethics She tries to reinterpret some of the moral concepts of Moore to 
suit his normative ethics and thus save him from many misreading and 
mısrepresentatıon of his ethical position 
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In the course of her interpretation of Moore’s position Dr Hasna 
Begum analyses the nature of ‘goodness’ itself as well as ‘goodness as a 
consequential property’ and also as ‘a non-natural quality’ She 
explains the basic stand-point of Moore and makes evident the relevance 
of his approach to the study of morality She also explains the 
distinction among different qualities and makes clear the ‘Tmchotomy’ 
of qualities, namely, natural, non-natural and super-sensible qualities 
She explains what Moore really means by the naturalistic fallacy as well 
as by existence She distmguishes between ‘value-making qualities’ and 
‘value’ itself Intrinsic value and mtrinsic properties as well as goodness 
as intrinsic value have also received critical treatment in her analysis 
She has also been able to provide the various dimensions of the 
meanings of relation as well as the relation between goodness and 
beauty She has also considered whether non-natural qualities and 
derivative qualities are identical 


Professor Hasna Begum’s real credit, in my understanding of her 
treatment of Moorean ethics, lies ın her contention developed ın the 
second part of the book, where she has made a comparative study of 
Moore's theoretical and practical ethics as well as tried to safeguard the 
Bloomsbury group from the bitter criticisms of the hostile camps She 
has compared and contrasted between the ideal and the practical, the 
professions and practices, the behefs and conduct Place of moral laws, 
the concepts of ‘duty’ and ‘nght’ have been dealt with m their proper 
settings Moore's notion of and his distinction between meta-ethics and 
normative ethics have been brought to light The question as to whether 
Moore can be called a consistent utilitarian has also been considered 
The issue regarding the place of aesthetic enjoyment has equally been 
discussed at length 


Finally, Moore's notion of civilization and his concept of friendship 
have been analyzed in detail Allegations agaist the Bloomsbury group 
as to their immorality, perversion and unconventionality have been 
considered ın their proper contexts and Moore's influence on the lay as 
well as within the ranks of the professional philosophers have been 
briefly looked into 


The over-all discussion, thread of arguments and the attempt to 
explain Moore's many apparently different concepts in ethics seem to be, 
to a considerable extent, satisfactory There are, however, certain places 
where the arguments, ıt seems to me, are not knitly woven and have not 
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been pushed to their logical conclusions This, though does not weaken 
the central thesis of the work, at the same time does not make the points 
in those places strong either 


The book has a forward by Professor DH Monro and a short but 
useful preface by the author It also contains four appendixes, a short 
index of two pages, and a well-selected bibliography The cover-design 
appears to me to be obscure and the red spot on the top of ıt seems to be 
wrelevant on such a book of ethics A photograph along with a short 
academic sketch of the author on the inner page of the flap of a book 
published by the University of Dhaka 1s novel The binding of the book, 
however, ıs below the standard The book 1s replete with many prmting 
mustakes, even the Errata is hopelessly 1nadequate It appears that the 
book has been brought out hurriedly through the press and without 
having sufficient contact with the author 


Be that as 1t may, under the circumstances, I should congratulate the 
authonty of the University of Dhaka for pubhshing the book I also take 
this opportunity to thank Professor Hasna Begum and wish her book a 
wide readership 


Anisuzzaman 
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P. J. Marshall, Trade and Conquest-Studies on the rise of British 
dommance in India. VARIOUM Collected Studies Series VARIOUM, 
Great Britain 1993, pp X+275 


Professor P J Marshall 1s a well known scholar of South Asian 
history For nearly three decades he has devoted himself to the study of 
the history of Bntish rule in India Dumng this long span of time he has 
written number of excellent books and learned articles evoking 
admiration as well as criticism from ardent students and others 
imterested m British Indian history His long march in relating the 
history of the expansion of British domination ın South Asia and his 
thorough acquaintance with the primary sources have given him an 
unique vantage point and command as well as deep insight into the 
minds and history of the people of both England and India 
Simultaneously as years have progressed his understanding of the 
history of the subcontinent has matured and this has been reflected in 
the 15 selected essays that found place m the book under review entitled, 
Trade and Conguest-Studıes on the rise of British dominance ın India. 
The time frame encapsulated in this publication expands over three 
decades of Professor Marshall's research works from 1960s to1990s, and 
the theme of the essays illustrate very well the title of the book The 
articles deal with topics such as those concerning the public 
achievements and private fortunes of Warren Hastings private British 
investment ın Bengal, the rise of Calcutta as a colonial city, and the 
society of the white British in India 


It may be pointed out here that Professor Marshall in his research 
works specialises on focusing the British side of the story-both at 
individual and government levels-in Britain’s involvement with the 
subcontinent This fortunately fulfils an important gap in the 
histonography of South Asia, and presents a very illumınatıng insight 
of the total history to which earlier histonans have generally not paid 
much attention At the same time Professor Marshall has unearthed 
enormous amount of details of the private life and interests of the 
Britons connected with India, the knowledge of which ıs essential ın 
comprehending the British rule His remarkable ability in dealing with 
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this aspect of the story with penetrating insight and compassion has 
been recognised quite early by such old scholars on India as Professor 
Lucy Sutherland and Dr CC Davies, his Oxford dons 


Marshall's arrival on the scene of Indian historical studies began 
with his Oxford D.Phil thesis on Warren Hastings, the published version 
of which 1s titled the Impeachment of Warren Hastings (Oxford 1965) 
This at once marked him a new genre of histonans with a especial 
capacity of looking into minute details and discovering the gem of 
information on important events and personalities from apparently 
obscure and unorthodox sources. The 15 essays selected ın this ‘Collected 
Studies Series’ speak of his penetrating skill and his broad vision on 
South Asian development in the recent past 


Needless to say that the essays are already known to most scholars 
and students of Indian history or those who take an interest ın the 
subject as these have been published in the past in various learned 
journals Indeed these essays together with other writings of Professor 
Marshall have been sources of inspiration and guidance for many 
students of South Asian history like us all over the world. 


Articles entitled like ‘Nobkissen versus Hastings’ and ‘The personal 
fortune of Warren Hastings’ were published as early as 1964; others like 
‘The Whites of British India , 1780-1830: A failed colonial society? and 
“Cornwallis Trrumphant': War in India and the British Public in the 
late Eighteenth century”, in 1990 and 1992 respectively. This last 
mentioned essay has brought out almost the best out of Professor 
Marshall who perhaps knows the late 18th century British politics and 
public opinion. in the context of India better and more thoroughly than 
any other, ın relating graphically how the affairs of a mercantile 
company ın a distant land became a national concern and the triumph of 
Lord Cornwallis over Tipu Sultan an occasion of national rejoice. He was 
however, quick to mention that the elevation of Lord Cornwallis to the 
position of a national hero was not to be automatically followed by all of 
his successors however successful they had been in their endeavours 
The British public had been very careful in choosing whom to salute as 
their heroes The case of Lord Cornwallis was, however, unique. ‘There 
was much that was untypıcal about Cornwallıs's war. In the first place 
his relations with the government were unusually close and he enjoyed 
mumisterial confidence to a degree rarely matched by his successors A 
close connection with government did him less harm in other quarters 
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than might have been expected.’ Nevertheless, the success of Cornwallis 
over Tipu Sultan did create a taste for empire building among the 
British which made ıt possible for ‘Those who made successful war on 
Indian states might reasonably expect ın future to be accepted into the 
pantheon of British heroes’ (XIV, 73-74) 


While the Britons at home might have been rejoicing over the 
mihtary successes of their fellow countrymen in distant countries, the 
actors on the actual field had, however, very difficult tasks on their 
hand In India they began the march carrying the flag of commerce and 
showing the way which eventually led to conquest But the progress was 
not easy and the flag bearers had often to suffer heavily both 
individually as well as a group However, in the end they succeeded and in 
the process many individuals and Brıtaı as a whole gained much 
matenally ‘Trade and conquest’ thus ın the end proved a very fruitful 
venture But what ıs more important is that the British connection 
eventually led to the birth of a new civilisation and culture ın South 
Asia Though on occasions Britain acted as a reluctant midwife, this 
birth of a new civilisation was a plus point of ‘the rise of British 
dominance ın India’ 


For a long tıme British dominance ın India was epitomised by the 
colonial city of Calcutta, the metropolis of the Bntish empire ın India 
Calcutta was not only the city where British trade had its stronghold, but 
was also the fostering ground of a new civilisation and culture in India 


Professor Marshall's expositions of ‘Eighteenth Century Calcutta’ 
(XI), and his articles on ‘Masters and Banians in Eighteenth Century 
Calcutta, (IX), and ‘The Company and the Coohes Labour ın early 
Calcutta (XII), are graphic accounts of a new mode of urbanisation and 
the growth of a new urban centre in Bengal through British connection, a 
penod of dramatic growth ın the size of the city and its role From a 
clustre of villages ıt became a great urban concentration The city 
attracted people as well as commodities ‘Judging by the population 
estimates, migration to the city must have been on a large scale 
throughout the (18th) century New employment opportunities were no 
doubt luring many to move to Calcutta from a wide catchment area Yet 
there were persistent complamts of shortage of labour and wage rates in 
the city remained much higher than in the countryside, ' This 
concentration of large population required proper civic arrangements 
and Calcutta endeavoured to have them for the first time in India on the 
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European model Later other towns and cities of the subcontinent 
followed Calcutta’s example thereby giving rise to the modern mode of 
living ın urban centres At the same time Calcutta was grappling with its 
problems emanating from increase m size and population it also played 
the role of transmitting new education, philosophy and commercial and 
industrial techniques ın Bengal for that matter ın India, ushering a new 
age ın the subcontinent It is a pity that while Professor Marshall 
appreciates the phenomenal nse of Calcutta as a great urban centre, and 
its political and economic power, he hesitates to confirm its role in the 
new age and its transformation into a centre of intellectual and 
cıvılısıng force in the face of some recent comments by other scholars 
Thus he does not dispute the statement that ‘The city’s role as a cultural 
and economic innovator remains questionable’ In the same vein he 
merely states that “The concept of a Bengal ‘Renaissance’, beginning in 
Calcutta early ın the nineteenth century 1s unacceptable to some The 
city’s intellectuals have been dismissed as a ‘non — organic yet non- 
traditional intelligentsia, accepting cultural norms alien from the 
peasants and artisans on whose labour surplus they subsisted’ 
Calcutta and the ‘larger world’ of rural eastern India still had much in 
common” (XI 101) One would have expected Professor Marshall to take 
up some of these assertions and state his own views on the basis of his 
excellent researches on Calcutta as to the real role of that city as a 
catalyst of a new civilisation and culture But he chose not to do so Is xt 
because that he 1s always reluctant to comment on the achievements and 
feelings of Indians ın the fields of politics, education and culture? 


There has always been some differences of opınıon as to the true 
nature of British dominance in India Such differences have led to the 
controversy of the so-called imperialist and nationalist writers 
Differences have centered on the discussion upon the ınıtıal form of 
British involvement in India, the character of Mughal rule, the 
corruption and villainy of Bntish officials in the early period, general 
exploitary character of British rule, and the political and social 
achievements of Indians both ın the past and during the British period 
and so on 

Professor Marshall was also drawn into some of these controversies 
and at earlier stages he sometimes has made some rather uncharitable 
observations As Professor Sushil Chaudhuri has recently pointed out 
that the blame for the conflict between the Englısh East India Company 
and Nawab Sırajuddaula was put squarely upon the imprudent young 
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Nawab by the early Bntish writers from whom Marshall has taken the 
cue Thus he wrote, 'The avalanche was set 1n motion by Siraj-ud-daula's 
attack on Calcutta ın 1756 (East Inda Fortunes; The British m Bengal ın 
the Eighteenth Century, Oxford 1976) Professor Chaudhuri points out 
that Marshall has of late, however, toned down some of his earher 
assertions (History of Bangladesh, ed by S Islam, Dhaka, 1992, Vol 
199, fn 19) 


Professor Marshall has, however, not given much away 1n his views 
about the behaviour and role of British officials ın India ın the early 
years Out of 15 articles included m this volume 12 are devoted to the 
private and public life of the Britons m India and their various 
enterprises in the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centunes Of these 
twelve essays, Governor-General Warren Hastings features prominently 
in four Hastings was a controversial figure in British Indian history He 
has been much criticised by Indian histonans for some of his policies 
and actions and he was also impeached by the British parliament His 
highhandedness in public affairs, corruption, abuse of power, and his 
luxurious lıfe style have brought condemnation from various quarters 
But his acquisition of wealth, and that of his predecessor and 
contemporaries like Lord Clive has given nse to the myth of India being 
a place where gold, diamond and nches abound and one had to grab them 
either by fair or foul means The amount of wealth which Chve brought 
home instantly made him one of the wealthiest persons of England and 
led to the arrival of the socalled ‘Nabobs’ in Britain At the same tıme 
such acquisition of wealth has provided the Indian nationalist 
historians with the opportunity of accusing the Englishmen of being 
looters of Indian wealth 


Professor Marshall looks mto these aspects of the acquisition of 
wealth by the Enghshmen individually in four of the articles 
highlighting the case of Warren Hastings-a subject very close to his 
heart In reviewing the private fortunes of Governor-General Warren 
Hastings and Mrs Hastings he has taken great pain in unearthing 
materials and showing how the wealth had been built up through 
salaries, commissions, businesses and costly presents from Indians. 


Although Professor Marshall tried very hard to emphasise that 
Hastings’ private fortune was not astronomical one cannot but think it 
was indeed so if one only notices the vast sums of money he had acquired 
(See II, pp 293-95) 
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The unfair way ın which fortunes had been acquired by many of the 
Company's officials has been so proven that ıt needs not be discussed ın 
details once again In the case of Warren Hastings the same conclusion 1s 
also irresistable though Professor Marshall tends to assert that in the 
end the private fortune of the Hastings was nothing very spectacular 
This however does not mean that Hastings did not join in amassing 
wealth by fair or foul means to make hım rich and render his coming to 
India a worthwhile venture The fact that he did not have much as a 
fortune left for him to enjoy in retirement was due to his own 
extravagance and luxunous life style ın India 


The article on 'Prıvate British Trade ın the Indian Ocean Before 1800’ 
(XIII) constitutes the arena where Marshall's professional 
inquisitiveness ın digging out information and ablihty to visualise the 
development from a wider perspective found its best expression The 
theme that the one tıme traders became rulers of Asia has fascmated as 
well as intrigued the histonans for a long tme It ıs generally thought 
that the organised nature of the European trading companies had 
actually enabled this successful transformation In recent years 
economic historians and scholars like Professor Marshall however have 
stressed that ıt was not always the corporate spırıt of the companies but 
individual enterprise and profit motives of private European merchants 
which lay at the root of the success It was they who had made successful 
inroads into the commercial world of Asia eventually dominating it, and 
ultimately helping to capture political control of large parts of the 
continent In this regard the concentration of private marchants on 
‘Asian and inter-Asian trade’ had played the vital role 


Citing the example of India, Professor Marshall comments on this 
great achievement of private British traders “From dominance ın the 
‘country trade’ momentous consequences ensued private merchants 
often extended British influence ın an aggressive way well beyond the 
normal sphere of the Company's own trade, important sections of the 
Indian business communities were drawn into close relations with them 
and thus their loyalty to their own rulers was undermined and even 
other Europeans became the clients of the British country traders" The 
triumph of British trade contributed much to the wealth of the British 
settlements and thus eventually sustaınıng the British war effort in the 
age of Clive and Hastings' (XIII, 277) 
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Professor Marshall also emphasises that the ultimate success and 
dominance of British mercantile venture in Asia-private as well as 
corporate-was not because of ıts superior military power, but better skill 
in management, superior transport system and business know how He 
has also shown that at the beginning in the business world Asians were 
not always regarded as ‘enemies’ by the Bntish ‘Historians ın the past 
were often inclined to see the success of the English ın winning such a 
stake as the triumph of ruthless competitor Asian shipowners were 
forced off the seas either by the naval power of the East India Company 
or because they could not compete with the much more efficient service 
offered by the Enghsh ships Essays in this book however reflect a 
different way of looking at the relationship between Europeans and 
Asian shipping which has been adopted by historians ım recent years’ 
(XIII, 281) 


As in the world of irade, so in the final conquest of kingdoms 
Professor Marshall observes that the ultimate triumph of the British in 
India was not due to their supenonty ın arms and military strategies but 
the sophistications of political organisation and of the society of the 
mother country ‘In fact, the continuity of European expansion in Asia 
before 1800,’ he comments,’ 1s not very marked Penods of spectacular 
success are interspersed with long intervals m which the Europeans are 
contained or defeated Such fluctuations suggest that the mılıtary 
balance was more even than is often supposed The initiative ın 
introducing new weapons and tactics into Asia seems generally to have 
lam with the Europeans Innovation could bring spectacular results But 
ın maritime Asia innovations were never on such a scale that some 
Asian states could not adopt them themselves without necessarily 
embarking on widespread political and social changes ' (X,16) 


Throughout this senes of essays Professor Marshall provides us with 
an insight for the study of South Asian History in a different perspective 
Some of his assertions might not be universally accepted, and his 
watering down of the harmful effects of British penetration upon the 
Indian society when one considers the miseries and sufferings of the 
mass of the people following their economic and commercial measures, 
may not be allowed to go unchallenged, but his reading of Indian polity 
and society particularly in the eighteenth century provides a breath of 
fresh air with which to judge things as they were 
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As I have mentioned at the beginning that the essays published in 
this book are already known to most serious students of Indian history 
But their publication ın one volume would be a great boon especially for 
those who might not have access to different kinds of journals and 
anthologies More importantly ıt provides us with the opportunity of 
knowing Professor Marshall's understanding of Indian history and the 
‘shifts and developments in [his] approaches to the history of the 
British ın India over a penod of nearly thirty years’ (p vu) 


Publıshers VARIORUM must be congratulated for including Professor 
Marshall's articles in their distinguished list of Collected Studies Series 
publications However, the prmting of the papers ın the way it has been 
done, though there might be some reasons and justifications, does not 
satisfy the expectations of the traditional book readers especially when 
one finds different type settings for different essays (is 1t because that 
they were originally printed in that form and the present volume was 
produced by photographic method?) If the concern has been primarily 
for cosi, alternative measures could have been adopted for rendermg the 
book more attractive and presentable to the readers Nevertheless ıt 1s an 
outstanding publication 


Sharif Uddin Ahmed 
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THE TRADE COINAGE OF CHITTAGONG REGION 
IN THE MID-SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


JOHN DEYELL' 


Dunng the turbulent penod between the capture of Bengal by 
Humayun ın AD 1538, and its re-capture by Akbar ın AD 1574, httle ıs 
known of the history of Chittagong. Located on the extreme south- 
eastern frontier of the Bengal sultanate, Chittagong fell under the 
influence of the Arakan or Tripura kingdoms whenever Bengal rule was 
weak While it has been assumed on the basis of casual references that 
Chittagong's predominance in the mantime trade of Bengal continued 
during this transition period, no numismatic evidence existed to support 
this viewpoint This article argues that an unusual “trade coinage” 
imitating the money of Bengal, was produced ın the Chittagong region 
throughout this penod.’ Local agents, either officials, bankers or 
traders, maintained a silver currency in circulation ın the area, 
apparently without formal political sanction from nominal suzerains 
This coinage served to convert silver bullion from Burma into a currency 
acceptable both in local coastal trade and in Bengal proper Production 
of this coinage stopped when the Arakan rajas established their own 
mint at Chittagong around 1575 


The coinage of the later Bengal Sultanate 1s poorly recorded and even 
more poorly analyzed Few numusmatic catalogues or reviews of the 
mıd-16th century penod deal with the coins of this region in general, 
much less the coinage of the south-eastern frontiers of Bengal. Indeed, 
the standard reference for the Bengal Sultanate, Abdul Kanm's 
renowned Corpus of the Musium Coms of Bengal, does not deal with coins 
issued after AD 1538 (AH 945) So the monetary situation prevailing in 
Bengal between the invasion of Humayun and the re-establishment of 
firm Mughal rule under Akbar's general Man Singh, 1s not very clear in 
the hterature ? 


One of the more intnguing coinage issues in this late sultanate 
period were the rare, odd, ill-struck comms of the so-called “Chittagong 


* Head of Development Cooperation, Canadian High Commission, Dhaka. 
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type” They formed two senes of coins, which were quite distinctive ın 
appearance from contemporary, aesthetically supenor Bengal issues 
The earliest “Chittagong type” were issues ın the name of Sher Shah 
Sun, dated AH 946 (AD 1539); the latest were issues ın the name of 
Jalal Shah the Afghan, posthumously dated AH 981 (AD 1573) Their 
singular distinguishing feature, which differentiated them from all other 
contemporary coins of Bengal, was that they were struck to the former 
tanka weight standard, as opposed to the prevailing rupıya or “rupee” 
weight standard current throughout Bengal and Hindustan This was 
the “acid test” for the “Chittagong type” coins Interestingly, this 
obsolete tanka weight standard was also adopted by the neighbounng 
Arakan and Tripura rulers for their silver comage Onginally the 
universal silver coinage weight of North India, the tanka became the 
regional standard of south-east Bengal 


This graph better explains the physical difference between the two 
weight standards 


Frequency distnbution of the coin weights 
of later Bengal Sultanate silver coins 











Number of specimens 





101 193 105 107 109 111 113 115 117 
Coin weight (g) 


Graph 1 showing the close adherence of later Bengal Sultanate coins to 
two separate weight standards, the tanka and the rupıya. 


The tanka denomınatıon was introduced to Bengal by Bakhtıyar 
Khaljı in the early 13th century The Bengal silver coinage maintained 
the tanka standard for three and a half centuries, until the mid-16th 
century Its ideal minting weight 1s uncertain. well preserved specimens 
weigh up to 106g For the “Chittagong type" coms the average weight 
of surviving specimens 1s about 10 45 g 


In AH 945 (AD 1538), both Sher Shah and Humayun introduced a 
new coin denomination, the rupıya (hterally, "silver", later called “rupee” 
by the British). This seems to have been one masha (0 9 g) heavier than 
the tanka ıt replaced The rupya remained the denomination of the 
Bengal silver coins 1ssued by all the Afghan rulers succeeding Sher 
Shah, with the exception of the scarce tanka issues from south-eastern 
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Bengal discussed here Well preserved specimens of the rupıya weigh 
about 11 5 g, average surviving specimens weigh about 11 35 g. 


When these coins came to my attention during my pnor residence in 
India, they were invanably called “Chittagong type” by collectors and 
dealers, but little further information was offered as to provenance of 
find or ongin The only rehable attmbution I ever encountered was 
generously shared by veteran numısmatıst Vasant Choudhury who 
observed that he had encountered the coins ın Tnpura over the years, 
and that they appeared to onginate in neighboring Comila or 
Chittagong 


It was only with my recent residence in Bangladesh that the picture 
became clearer Several discussions with renowned numismatist Dr 
Michael Mitchiner, who was fortuitously also resident in Dhaka, gave me 
a better perspective on the senes (Dr Miutchiner is publishing an 
overview of the coins of Bangladesh which will more fully articulate his 
observations) These coins are well known to local collectors, who are 
unanimous ın attnbuting them to an ongin ın the Chittagong region. 


CATALOGUE OF THE COINS? 


First series: “Rounded he" coins 


As suggested by this title, the distinguishing feature of these coins 
was the distinctive rounded appearance of the letter he in the name 
Muhammad in the kaluma on the reverse of each coin. This feature was 
not found on the (presumably) contemporary coins of the Bengal 
sultanate, whereas it was quite characteristic of the “Chittagong type" 
cons The rounded he was first found on the narrow flan coins bearing 
the name of Sber Shah 


This first senes, grouped on the basis of stylistic and fabric 
sımılarıtıes, clearly comprised the issues of a single mint, or of a group 
of mints serviced by the same engraver or following the same engraving 
protocol From the fact the group does not merge stylistically into the 
successor issues of the Arakan rajas, ıt may be deduced that this series 
was produced at a more northerly mint, perhaps at Chittagong itself 


In the name of SHER SHAH 
Plate 1. AR tanka (10 6 g) 23 mm 


No munt name Dates 946, 954?, 955 [sic], 956 [sic], 986 [sic]. 
Crude calligraphy 
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Obv: In square, Arabic Shah / Sher / al-sultan khald / Allah mulkahu, 
date in numerals Below, unread Devanagan inscnption 
Margin Arabic Abu al-muzaffar (above), remainder unread 
[probably Fand (nght), al-duniya (below), wa aldın (left). Full 
legend: 


4S AUI We S Ua ola pet cu ls Lol 45 


Rev: In square partitioned in two upper rectangle, Arabic La tlah illa 
Allah / Muhammad rasul Allah, lower rectangle, Arabic al-sultan 
al-adi. Margin names of four khahfs sequentially ın the four 
segments (Abu Bakr above) Full legend: 


Very Rare (8 known). 

Provenance American collection (946, 955), British collection (946, 
954x2), Calcutta collection (9547), Dhaka collection (956, 986) 

Die count’ n=8, O=6, R=8 

No reference found 


+ The reference was to Sher Shah Sur, emperor of Hindustan AD 1538- 
45 (AH 945-52) 


+ The posthumous dates of 955 and 986 are quite unambiguous For 
the 954? com, 95x 1s unambiguous; the last digit 1s probably 4 but 
could be a corrupt 5 or even 9 The 956 date 1s engraved ın retrograde 
fashion, 1e 659 


+ Chittagong was temporarily ın the possession of Sher Shah's generals 
about 1539 (AH 946) . The Suns do not appear to have held 
Chittagong for long, being evicted by the Portuguese ? The 950s dates 
were possibly trustworthy as posthumous issues, but the 986 was a 
pure fantasy 


In the name of ISLAM SHAH 


Plate 2. AR tanka (10.6 g) 25 mm 
No mint name Dates. 956, 957, 958, 959 
Crude calligraphy 
Obv: In square, Arabic Salım Shah Sultan / ibn Sher Shah Sultan / 
khald Allah mulkahu/ wa sultanat, date ın numerals. Below, 
unread Devanagan inscmption which seems to be the same as 
that on the Sher Shah com Full legend: 


lak, y aS ADI al. yla obs he 
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Rev: In square partitioned in two by a double honzontal hne upper 
rectangle, Arabic La ilah illa Allah / Muhammad rasul Allah, lower 
rectangle, Arabic Ghaus [sic] al-islam wa al-muslemm. Margin 
names of the four khalifs sequentially ın the four segments 
(Uthman below). Full legend. 


Very rare (9 known) 

Provenance Amenican collection (959x2), British collection (957, 958, 
959), Calcutta collection (956, 959), Delhi Red Fort Museum (956) 

Die count n=9, O=7, R=9 

Reference Wnght 1315, Chittagong 195, Rajgor 1786 


» The reference was to Islam Shah Sur, emperor of Hindustan AD 1545- 
1552 (AH 952-960) Islam Shah was referred to in same contemporary 
accounts as Salim Shah. 


This com had no Sun prototype, since ıt was the only known type in 
which Islam Shah's name was rendered as Salım. 


The dates on this coin type were within Islam Shah’s reign, and 
therefore possibly genuine However there 1s no historical evidence 
that Islam Shah exercised any authority, directly or through 
governors, over Chittagong during this period, so use of his name was 
probably unauthorized. 


Sub-types* The Calcutta collection specimen dated 956 and the 
Brıtısh collection specimen dated 957 have only a single honzontal 
line dividing the upper and lower reverse legend All other specimens 
have a double horizontal hne dividing the upper and lower reverse 
legend. One specımen's obverse showed several letters engraved 
retrograde the mum of Salım, and part of mulk 


* 


* 


* 


The remamung coin types in this senes shared a number of 
additional common charactenstics. they were all wide flap (28-30 mm 
diameter), on the reverse side they all lacked the secondary Arabic 
inscription in the central area below the kalima, and the layout of the 
kalma had become stylized in three lines: Arabic La uah ula Allah 
[above], Muhammad ra. [below], ..sul Allah [middle] Legend layout 


ADI NI JI Y 
DI J 


Jo) 
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In the name of MUHAMMAD “ADIL 


Plate 3. AR tanka (10 5 g) 24 mm 
No mint name Dates 956 [sic], 957 [sic], 961, 966 [sic], 971 [sic] 
Type 1 Crude calligraphy, narrow flan 


Obv: In square, Arabic Sultan Muhammad ‘Adi / khald Allah mulkahu 
/ wa sultanat, date ın numerals Below, unread Devanagan 
ınscrıpton Full legend 


UUlo » aKo E alo Jole wot o lhl 


Rev: In square, Arabic La ilah ula Allah [above]l, Muhammad ra 
[below], sul Allah [middle] Margin names of the four khalifs 
sequentially in the four segments (Uthman below, Aba Bakr 
above) Fulllegend: 


o Ul / glace / Ul ess aot all Yİ İY 


Rare (11 known) 

Die count nz11, O=6, R=11 

Provenance American collection (957}, Calcutta collections (956, 961), 
Bnitish collection (961, 966, 971). Dhaka collection (956x2, 957x2) 
Reference Rajgor 574 (misattributed to Muhammad Ghazi) 


* The reference was to Muhammad Adıl, emperor of Hindustan AD 
1552-6 (AH 960-4) 


» The king's name was clearly written “Adu and not Ghazi as might be 
assumed from the context The prototype of this coin was the broad 
flan issue of Delhi sultan Muhammad “Adil dated 961, probably struck 
at a Bengal mint (listed by Wnght as No 1438) On that he was styled 
Sultan Muhammad “Adıl, ın contrast to Muhammad Shah Ghazi on all 
the latter's coins 


* The Hyn dates 956 and 957 were pnor to Muhammad Adıl's reign, 
and the dates 966 and 971 were posthumous Since it was objectively 
impossible that the coin engravers could have foretold the political 
future, the 950s dates were fantasy 


The date 961 was engraved in error as 921, and the date 971 was 
engraved ın retrograde fashion as 179 


« Sub-types Although bearing the same legends, the coins dated 956-7 
and those dated 961-71 form two distinct stylistic groups The 956-7 
coins resembled the type 5 coins of Bahadur (see below). for example 
the he in the kings name Muhammad on the obverse was sharply 
angular The 961-71 coins resembled the type 4 coins of Muhammad 
“Adil dated 962 (see below) 


* 
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Plate 4. AR tanka (10 7 g) 25 mm 
No mnt name Date 962 
Type 2 Less crude calligraphy, narrow flan 
Obv: In square, Arabic Sultan Muhammad ‘Adu / khald Allah. mulkahu 
/ wa sultanat, date in numerals Below, unread Arabic legend 
Full legend 


3s s asd AD als ole dat S Us 


Rev: In square. Arabic La ilah dla Allah [above], Muhammad ra. 
[below], sul Allah [middle] Margin unclear Full legend 


Extremely rare (2 known) 

Die count n=2, O=1, R=2 

Provenance American collection, Calcutta collection 
No reference found 


* This coin followed the format of type 3, but with a lower obverse 
legend in Arabic rather than Devanagan 


e This was one of the few Chittagong coins which had potential 
genuineness as to the date claimed However, since Delhi sultan 
Muhammad “Adil had no presence in eastern Bengal in this penod, 
use of the lang's name was unauthonzed 


In the name of BAHADUR SHAH 


Plate 5. AR tanka (10 7 g) 28 mm 
No mint name Date 959, 960, 963 
Crude calligraphy, wide flan 
Obv: In square. Arabic Bahadur Shah Sultan / ibn Muhammad Shah 
Sultan / khald Allah mulkahu / wa sultanat, date in numerals 
No Devanagarı visible Margin Abu al-muzaffar (above), Ghiyath 
(nght), al-duruya (bottom), wa al-din (left) Full legend 


lak, g «Sa AUI alo yal ols aes pl yak ols ole wl , Lol ole 


Rev: In square, Arabic La dah ula Allah [above], Muhammad 
ra. [below], sul Allah [middle] Margin unclear Full legend 


AU guy tot all YI İY 


Rare (12 known) 
Die count’ n=12, O=4, R=7 
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Provenance Amencan collection (959x3), Bntısh collection (960), 
Calcutta collections (959x2), Dhaka collection (959, 963x2) 
Reference Chittagong 166, Rajgor 580 


+ The reference was to Bahadur Shah, sultan of Bengal AD 1554-60 (AH 
962-8) 


+ The Hyn date 959 and 960 were pnor to Bahadur's regn Earlier it 
had been thought this was evidence of his pre-regnal governorship of 
the Chittagong region; ın the hght of Arakanese occupation and coin 
issues of this date in the names of two other kings, the date must be 
considered a fantasy 


+ This coin, while still recognizable as a “Chittagong type" fabnc, had a 
wider flan than those above and was the prototype for the remaining 
coins ın this senes which follow below 


In the name of AKBAR 


Plate 6. AR tanka (10 4 g) 29 mm 
No mınt name Dates 965, 966 
Crude calligraphy, wider flan 


Obv: In square, Arabic Sultan Jalal aldın / Akbar ibn Muhammad 
Humayun / Ghazi khald Allah / mulkahu wa sultanat, date ın 
numerals No Devanagarı visible Full legend 


Rev: In square, Arabic La iah ula Allah [above], Muhammad 
ra. [below], sul Allah [middle] Margm unclear Full legend 


Jos dot YAY 


Extremely rare (3 known) 

Die count n=3, O=3, R=3 

Provenance American collection (965, 966), Calcutta collection (966) 
Reference Indian Coin Society Newsletter 4 (Oct 1990), 3 


+ The reference was to Jalaluddin Akbar, Mughal emperor of Hindustan 
AD 1556-1605 (AH 963-1014) 


* This com was not copied from an actual Mughal prototype, since it 
was the first known coin type in which Akbar's patronymic bın 
Muhammad Humayun was given 


* It was obviously issued without explicit authonty, since the first 
extension of Akbar's rule into Bengal was seventeen years later, ın AH 
982 (AD 1574) The Mughals struck a rupıya dated 982 ın Akbar's 
name at Satgaon 
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e Pnor to this, Mughal emperor Humayun issued silver rupıyas from 
Bangala mint in AD 1538 (AH 945) He styled himself Muhammad 
Humayun Ghazı on these coins, which were copied by other mints ın 
Bengal The same year, the Mughals lost Bengal to Sher Shah Sur 


In the name of JALAL SHAH 


Plate 7. AR tanka (10 4 g) 29mm 
No mint name Dates 969, 981 [sic] 
Crude calligraphy, wider flan 


Obv: In square, Arabic Jalal-shah Sultan / tbn Muhammad Shah 
Sultan / khald Allah mulkahu / wa sultanat, date ın numerals 
No Devanagan visible Margin Abu al-muzaffar (above) Full 
legend 


Rev: In square, Arabic La dah ula Allah [above], Muhammad 
ra. [below], sul Allah [middle] Margin names of the four 
khahfs sequentially in the four segments (Aba Bakr top, “Umar 
bottom, Uthman nght “Al left) Full legend 


ule glare / yas / Sol ŞAN Spey rot all Ya Y 


Extremely rare (2 known) 

Die count nz2. 0-2, R=2 

Provenance American collection (969. 981) 
No reference found 


« The reference was to Jalal Shah, sultan of Bengal AD 1560-3 (AH 968- 
71) 


+ The Hin date 981 was posthumous for Jalal Shah so the coin was 
obviously issued without explicit authonty 


This was the last of the ‘Chittagong type" coins ın the first series 
emulating the issues of the Bengal sultanate The senes did not end 
abruptly, but went through a transition until coins of the same fabrıc 
were 1ssued ın a name which may represent an Arakan raja or his local 
governor These are shown below. 


ANONYMOUS (In the name of the four khalifs) 
Plate 8. AR tanka (10 4 g) 27 mm 


No mint name | No date 
Crude calhgraphy, medium flan 
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Obv: Arabic [Shjah Aba Bakr mur[taza] / Shah “Umar al-farug / Shah 
"Uthman al-'affan / IShiah ‘Alt al-razıy Alflah] Margin not visible 
Full legend 


[ALI o JI gle obs land! yüze ols Gizli yaz ols [pai] po f Ul ole 


Rev: In square, Arabic La uah ila Allah [above], Muhammad 
ra [below], sulAllah [middle] Margin not visible Full legend 


AD us) dost aU YI JEN 


Unique 
Provenance American collection, 
No reference found 


+ The use of a religious sanction bearing political tıtulature was unusual 
on coins of the medieval period This com may have been a 
transitional issue between the above notionally attributed coins, and 
the coms below which were correctly attrıbuted by the minters 


In the name of ADAM-HUMAYUN 


Plate 9. AR tanka (10 3 g) 29 mm 
No mint name No date 
Crude calligraphy, wide flan 
Obv: In square, Arabic Faqınn / Adam-humayun / Nasır aldın Kabırı ? 
No Devanagarı Margin not visible Full legend 


Oh vale GST yy Ul pai 
Rev: In square, Arabic La dah ula Allah [above], Muhammad 
ra. [below], sul Allah [middle] Margin not visible Full legend 


aU! Jes ost aU YI JEN 


Extremely rare (3 known, a fourth 1s reported but not confirmed) 
Die count n=3, O=2, R=3 

Provenance Amencan collection. British collection 

No reference found 


* The reference was to Adam Shah, the Arakanese governor of Ramu 
and Chakana under Min Palaung alias Sikandar Shah ? 


e Sub-types One specimen had a pointed he rather than rounded he 
letter form, and might better be placed ın the second series, below A 
second specimen. also with pointed he, had a small circle in the centre 
of both obverse and reverse 
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Second series: “Pointed he” coins 


In contrast to the coins above, the coins of this second senes all 
shared a sharp, pointed form of the letter he ın the name Muhammad ın 
the kaluna on the reverse of each coin. Those issued ın the names of the 
Bengal sultans (except no 13) shared two further features unlike the 
broad later coins of the first series, they were all narrow to medium flan 
(23-26 mm diameter), and they retained the additional Arabic. legend 
beneath the kalıma ın the central area on the reverse side 


From the fact that this series merges directly into the issues of the 
Arakan rajas, it might be deduced that this series was produced at a 
more southerly mint closer to Arakan proper than the munt of the first 
series, above This mint may have been located at Ramu, the principal 
city in the tract south of Chittagong 


In the name of BAHADUR SHAH 


Plate 10. AR tanka (10 3 g) 25 mm 
No mint name Date 956 [sic] 
Type 1 Crude calligraphy, narrow flan 


Obv. In square, Arabic Bahadur Shah Sultan / ibn Mahmud [sic] Shah 
Sultan / khald Allah mulkahu / wa sultanat, date ın numerals 
No Devanagari visible Full legend 


Alak, 9 ASİA Ul ale yale oles ya ol gla ole IT 


Rev: In square partitioned ın two upper rectangle. Arabic La ilah ula 
Allah/ Muhammad rasul Allah, lower rectangle, Arabic Al-sultan 
bin al-sultan Margin names of the four khalifs sequentially in 
the four segments (“Umar left, ‘Uthman below, ‘Ali nght) Full 
legend 


ule / glass / joe / Mabel! gy USE / alll Juss dat all YY 


Extremely rare (2 known) 

Provenance American collection, British collection 
Die count n=2, Oz 1, R=2 

Reference Rajgor 573 


» The Hymn date 956 was pnor to Bahadurs regn For reasons noted 
under No 5, this must be considered a fantasy date 


» Rajgor lists this as the unique issue of a different Bahadur Shah, on 
the basis of the patronymic Mahmud It 1s more likely that this was an 
engraver's error, with Muhammad intended 
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Plate 11. AR tanka (10 5 g) 23 mm 
No mint name Dates 958 [sic], 959 [sic] 
Type2 Crude calligraphy, narrow flan 
Obv: In square, Arabic Bahadur Shah Sultan / ibn Muhammad Shah 
Sultan / khald Allah mulkahu / wa sultanat, date 1n numerals 
No Devanagan visible Full legend: 


ial, 5 aS s Ul alo al ole us ul lak ole poly 


Rev: In square partitioned in two upper rectangle, Arabic La dah illa 
Allah / Muhammad rasul Allah, lower rectangle, Arabic Al-sultan 
bin al-sultan Margin names of the four khalifs sequentially in 
the four segments (Umar nght) Full legend 


pot | yak oy S USE / ll Juss dost ADI NI AY 


Very rare (10 known) 

Die count. nz8, O=6, R=7 

Provenance American collection (958, 959, no date x2). Bntish 
collection (959), Dhaka collection (958) 5 others seen 1n Dhaka 
Reference Chittagong 169, Rajgor 579 


« The Hyn dates 958 and 959 were prior to Bahadur's regn For the 
reasons noted under No 5, these must be considered fantasy dates 


In the name of JALAL SHAH 


Plate 12. AR tanka (10 5 g) 24 mm 
No mınt name Date 971 
Type 1 Crude calligraphy, narrow flan 
Obv: In square, Arabic Jalal Shah Sultan / ibn Muhammad Shah 
Sultan / khald Allah mulkahu / wa sultanat, date in numerals 
No Devanagan visible Full legend 


Ua. 5 aKo aU) WS Gale ole wast cul uallo ols Jo 


Rev: In square partitioned in two upper rectangle, Arabic [above] La 
dah ula Allah / [below] Muhammad ra / [middle] sul Allah, lower 
rectangle, Arabic Al-sultan al-adu Margin names of the four 
khalifs sequentially in the four segments (‘Umar nght, ‘Uthman 
below) Full legend: 


yere / yaz / Solel! SUL! / Ul Jua, aot al NI JEN 


Extremely rare (3 known) 

Die count n=3, O=2, R=3 

Provenance Brıtısh collection, Calcutta collection (2) 
Reference Chittagong 171, Rajgor 589 
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Plate 13. AR tanka (10 4 g) 28 mm 
No mint name No date 
Type 2 Crude calligraphy, wider flan 
Obv: In square divided into three rectangles, Arabic Sultan Jalal / al- 
din khald Allah / mulkahu wa sultanat No Devanagari visible 
In margin "Uthman (top) Full legend 


glaze / Hilal 5 She alll wld zl Joe a al 
Rev: In square partitioned ın two by double honzontal hne Arabic La 


lah dla Allah [above] / Muhammad rasul Allah [below] Full 
legend 


AU) Juss dost aU NI JEN 


Unique 
Provenance British collection 
No reference found 


+ The reverse of this coin type was virtually identical to that of the 
(presumed) Arakan coins which followed (no 14 below) The earhest 
date of the succeeding coin type was AH 977, that may be the late date 
for this Jalal 1ssue 


This was the last of the “Chittagong type" coms of the second senes 
emulating the issues of the Bengal sultanate After this, the series 
merged into the issues of the Arakan rajas 


In the name of VAMAR SHAH 


Plate 14. AR tanka (10 4 g) 26 mm 
No mint name 977 
Crude calligraphy, medium flan 
Obv: Arabic Al-sultan / al-adil Vamar Shah / khald Allah mulkahu / 
wa sultanat Full legend 


ulak g aS Aİ WS ola pos Jolt! (aL I! 

Rev: In circle partitioned by double honzontal hne Arabic La dah illa 
Allah [above] / Muhammad rasul Allah [below]. Full legend: 
AU! Sow, tot aul YI AMEN 


Extremely rare (2 known) 
Provenance American collection, Dhaka 
No reference found 
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» The reference was to a Vamar Shah who ıs not yet identified ın Arakan 
history The name could be the Arabic regnal title of either an Arakan 
raja or his governor of Chittagong 


Plate 15. AR tanka (10 2 g) 26 mm 
No munt name 983. 
Crude calligraphy, medium flan 


Obv: Arabic Al-sultan al-'adıl / Vamar Shah khald Allah / mulkahu wa 
sultanat Full legend 


XXL. pale alll Alo ols yaş Jolall güel 
Rev: In circle partitioned by double honzontal line. Arabic La dah ula 


Allah [above] / Muhammad rasul Allah [below] Below: date 
(retrograde) Full legend 


aD Jes; dost all Yi all Y 


Very rare (6 known) 

Die count n=4, O=1, R=4 

Provenance Amencan collection (3), British collection, Dhaka (2) 
Reference Chittagong 187 (misattnbuted to Sher Shah) 


+ Firm Arakanese control over the Chittagong region was re-established 
about 1574 (AH 983), ıt lasted until the time of Shah Shuja Hence 
Vamar Shah may have been either the first Arakanese governor or a 
transition figure supplanted by Arakan rule 


The first coins clearly attributable to the Arakanese but still struck 
in "Chittagong type" style were those of Sikandar Shah (no 16 below) 
dated AH 983 (AD 1575) So these "Vamar Shah" coins provided the 
terminus post quem for the “Chittagong type" coinage 


In the name of SIKANDAR SHAH 


Plate 16 AR tanka (10 3g) 27 mm 
No mint name 983 
Type 1. Good calligraphy, medium flan 


Obv: Arabic Sikandar Shah / ibn Zafar Shah / khald Allah mulkahu / 
wa sultanat Full legend 
uk s aS Ls AUI A> ola 2b ul ols eS 

Rev: In circle partitioned by double horizontal line Arabic La dah illa 
Allah / Muhammad rasul Allah. Below date. Full legend 


al Juss dost aU Yİ all Y 
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Extremely rare (3 known) 

Die count n=2, O=1, R=2. 

Provenance American collection, Calcutta collection 
No reference found 


» The reference was to Sikandar Shah, the Arabic regnal name of Mın 
Palaung, raja of Arakan AD 1571-1593 (BE 933-955, AH 980-1002) 
He was the son of Min Bagyı ahas Zabauk (Zafar) Shah This coin 
appears to have been struck in the same mint 1n the same year as coin 
no 15. 


Plate 17 AR tanka (10 3g) 27 mm 
No mint name 992 
Type2 Crude calligraphy, medium flan 
Obv: Arabic Al-sultan / Sıkandar Shah / khald Allah mulkahu Full 
legend 


KAPP AS ol gi Ku gidi 


Rev: In circle partitioned by horizontal line Arabic [La daJh ila Allah / 
Muhammad rasul Allah Below date Full legend 


all İpe, dot alll Yİ afl Yİ 


Unique 
Provenance: Dhaka 
No reference found 


+ The AH 992 date was engraved in retrograde fashion as 299 


* This was the latest known coin in the style of the second ‘Chittagong 
type" series 


Successor Arakanese series 


No. 17 was the last issue of the Arakan rajas maıntaınıng the 
distinctive style of the earlier “Chittagong type" coms After Sikandar 
Shah, his successors’ coins from Chittagong region were tnlingual, with 
the legend simultaneously presented in Arakanese, Arabic and Bengah 
legends The prototype of this new typology was Sikandar Shah's 
accession issue, reproduced here 


Plate 18 AR tanka (13 3g) 30 mm 
No mint name BE 933 
Obv: In circle divided in two by honzontal line, above Arabic Sahib al- 
fil aL Jajlkathır almalık [aJl-‘adfil ajikabw Sucandar Shah, date; 
below Bangla Dhabala rakta gajeshvara dharmarajabara Sn Sn 
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Sıkandara Shaha, “Lord of the red and the white elephant, the 
just ruler, the great Sikandar Shah. " Full legend? 


o ya SII İPLİ Hh! SİM JI hall ole 


CITIES ATI Sılada T A feras 

Rev In circle bordered by dots, Arakanese Hsm byu Shaha 933 
Rare (12 known) 
Provenance. American collection (2), British. collections (3), Calcutta 
collection, Dhaka collections (6). 
Dies (n=3) O=2, R=3 
Reference Album list 95 no 99 


+ The Arakanese date 933 (equivalent to AD 1571 or AH 980) on the 
reverse predates coin no 16 The Hyn date on the obverse appears to 
be 98? engraved ın retrograde fashion as ?89 The coin was very finely 
engraved and carefully struck on a broad flan Clearly this was a 
commemorative issue for the king's accession 


+ Sub-types One specimen has no Arakanese date on the reverse 


STUDY OF THE COINS 


The die count analysis for the above coins leads to two interesting 
observations on the minting (coin manufactunng) process the question 
of obverse and reverse, and the relative quantities of coins produced 


Y Obverse and reverse. In the hand-mıntıng process prevalent in the 
sixteenth century, surface designs were imparted to coins using dies, 
which were engraved bronze punches Each coin was produced by 
centering a coin blank on the lower die set 1n an anvil or rock, 
covering 1t with the upper, hand-held die, and striking the upper die 
with a hammer Traditionally the design imparted by the lower die 
was called the obverse, and that imparted by the upper die the 
reverse This was because the upper die wore out at a faster rate 
than the lower die, which was isolated from the hammer's blow 
Hence, the face of the coin with greater detail, such as the portrait in 
the Greek minting tradition, or sultan's name - mint name - date of 
issue ın the Indian sultanate tradition, was made the obverse or 
lower die to assure economy of die engraving 


As as a rule of thumb, the obverse 1s the side for which fewer original 
dies are observed As Graph 2 shows, such a pattern 1s observed in the 
Chittagong senes, above 
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Chittagong coins (including Arakanese) 
Comparative die count, obverse and reverse 
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Coin type 


Graph 2 showing the relative quantities of obverse and reverse dies 
observed for all the coms catalogued above (excluding unique 
specunens) The graph shows a consistent pattern of fewer or 
equal numbers of obverse dies for every coin type 


So statistically, on the Chittagong type coms the obverse was the 
side bearing the king's name and the date This gives an indication of 
the expectations of the mint engravers as to production quantities they 
anticipated that more than one of the upper (reverse) dies would wear 
out in the course of a single year, and so they placed the date on the 
lower (obverse), longer-lived die This observation leads into the 
question of an estimation of the number of coins produced 


Y Relative production quantities. A second hne of inquiry made 
possible by the die count 1s an estimate of the original die population 
at the mint(s), and by extrapolation, a rough estimate of the onginal 
production quantities of the comage 


The general scarcity of the Chittagong coins means that individual 
coin types have been observed in quantities too small to be statistically 
significant for population calculations (1e 12 or less of each) However 
taking the full sample, we may make the following calculation n=60, 
where n ıs the number of coins observed, 0-38 where O ıs number of 
different obverse dies observed, R=54 where R is the number of different 
reverse dies observed, then we calculate O'z83 where O' is the estimated 
onginal number of obverse dies employed, R'=395 where R' ıs the 
estimated onginal number of reverse dies employed © So for the whole 
three decades or more of Chittagong coin production, the onginal 
number of obverse dies ıs estimated to be about 83, while the same 
figure for the shorter-lived reverse dies 1s 395 
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A rough approximation of silver coins produced by the hand strıkıng 
method ıs 10,000 per reverse die and 20,000 per obverse die ' In this 
case we would estimate a lower boundary of 1,660,000 coins (83 x 
20,000) and an upper boundary of 3,950,000 coins (395 x 10,000) So 
at a rough estimate, between 1 7 and 4 milhon Chittagong type silver 
tankas were struck overall To put this into perspective, we can refer to 
the annual revenue of prominent Bengal sultanate cities as given by the 
“Av-rAkbarı. 





Cıty Dams  Rupiyas Tankas 
Chatgaon 6,649,410 166,235 178,781 
Sonargaon 459,532 11,488 12,355 
Fathabad 902,662 22,567 24,270 
Satgaon 234,890 5,872 6,315 
Tanda 4,326 102 108,153 116,315 


Table 1 showing the annual revenue of 16th c Bengal cities, converted 
into silver tankas for purposes of companson 


So the esumated quantity of the Chittagong coinage produced over 
approximately 35 years. was equivalent to between ten and twenty years' 
revenue collection ın that particular revenue region In terms of other 
urban areas, it was equivalent to between 134 and 319 times the annual 
revenue of Sonargaon, or between 14 and 34 times the annual revenue 
of Tanda So the estimated production quantity of “Chittagong type" 
coins was significant in relation to the volume of money raised by the 
taxation of contemporary cities 


Probiematic Chronology 


The "Chittagong type" coins present a serious chronological 
conundrum The following table summanzes the coin chronology 


| SherShah | 


Sher Shah |946 954? 955 856 


| a: ONE 
Jalal Shah 


Table 2 showing the date information displayed on the Chittagong 
coins 
Key dark shading = date prior to start of reign (in Bengal) 
light shading = posthumous date 
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These coms have not been noticed much in the literature. mainly 
because they have been rather rare, both in India and elsewhere 
Known dates were few, and at least initially they could be 
accommodated within the conventional chronology of the Bengal 
Sultanate It 1s only recently that these coins have been observed in 
numbers sufficient for analysis 


In informal discussions about this coin senes in recent years, most 
numısmatısts have taken the evidence of these coins at face value, 
especially as to issuer and date of issue Therefore the consensus of 
concerned numismatists was that the anticipatory dates for Muhammad 
(wrongly read by most as Muhammad Ghazi) and his successor Bahadur 
Shah represented periods ın which they were governors of Chittagong on 
behalf of the Sun sultan of Delhi Islam Shah’? This evades the 
question of course as to why the two periods of governorship overlap, or 
why coins were also simultaneously struck in the name of Islam Shah 
himself 


Likewise I myself had assumed the two anticipatory coin issues in 
the name of Akbar to be a product of either the Portuguese or a local 
governor who wished to dissociate himself from the ruling Bengal 
sultan This hne of inquiry assumes that the coins can be explained 
within a context ın which both the dates and proclaimed issuers are 
accepted as trustworthy evidence 


But how to explain the pre-regnal issues of Muhammad “Adil Shah, 
which purport to have anticipated his regnal status by five years? Or 
how do we account for the posthumous issues in the name of Sher 
Shah, Muhammad “Adil and Jalal Shah? Their existence throws 
considerable confusion into the dating question, and makes the entire 
dating structure of the coms problematic, in fact entirely suspect 
Clearly we must consider an alternative line of inquiry in which the 
basic assumption 1s that the “Chittagong type” coins bear for the most 
part fictitious dates 


The impossibility of reconciling the kıng's names displayed on these 
coins within the given date ranges, with the known political history of 
Chittagong, leads one to conclude that the coins were systematically and 
intentionally mısattrıbuted as to issuing authonty For example it 1s 
impossible that any person or group in Chittagong could have been 
sanctioned by the Mughal emperor Akbar to stnke coins ın his name, 
almost two decades pnor to the first Mughal expedition against Bengal. 
Indeed, with the possible exception of a very few dates, 1t is improbable 
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that any of the Chittagong coins were struck with the authority of the 
sovereigns cited These coins were unauthonzed strikings Were it not 
for the long period of their issue one might have concluded they were 
merely ilhcit or fraudulent one more predation against Bengal by the 
piratical Maghs 


Contextual interpretation 


Let us focus on the place of ongin of these coins Unlike most 
Bengal sultanate coins (but like the coins of Arakan and Tripura), none 
of the “Chittagong type” coins bear a mint name They form two distinct 
series, the second of which terminates with issues by the Arakan rajas. 
If two separate minting places were responsible for the two series, as 
seems likely, then at least one of them was absorbed into the Arakan 
state in the late sixteenth century 


In the absence of mint names, attribution of a com's place of 
manufacture usually relies on geographic provenance of find Although 
we lack objective archaeological evidence, the subjective anecdotal 
evidence of these corns’ ongin ın the Chittagong region 1s overwhelming 
According to all who handle them, the coins come from the Chittagong 
region 


Chittagong 1s of course the English rendition of the Bangladeshi city 
name Chatigram, an important port city which in medieval times was at 
the juncture of the Bengal, Arakan and Tnpura kingdoms This city 
marked not only a political boundary but a religious, linguistic and 
ethnic frontier as well ** Here Islam, Hinduism and Buddhism met and 
mingled, under the later Arakanese rulers, Chittagong silver coins were 
tnlingual, with Arabic, Bengali and Arakanese inscriptions (e g no 18) 


Chittagong was economically significant, enjoying a privileged 
location at the apex of the Bay of Bengal ideally situated as an entrepot 
for the maritime trade of Burma and south-east Asia. Its anchorage in 
the Karnaful River was well sheltered from the notonous storms of the 
Bay of Bengal Its proximity to the mouths of the Brahmaputra/Meghna 
and Ganga river systems (separate in the medieval period) gave water- 
borne access to both east and west Bengal. 


The hinterland of Chittagong city stretched southwards to include 
the tracts of Chakana and Ramu The Arakan frontier was south of 
Ramu 


Known as Chatigram in Bangla or Chatgaon in Arabic, Chittagong 
was an important port and commercial centre throughout the period of 
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Muslim rule ın Bengal. Durıng the twilght of the Bengal Sultanate in 
the 16th century, Chittagong was the pnze in a multi-partite power 
struggle between the rajas of Arakan (Rakhang), the rajas of Tnpura, the 
Portuguese, the Afghan sultans of Bengal and (latterly) the Mughals 
Many of these authorities struck bona fide silver coins at Chittagong 
during their political tenure, for example Tnpura in AD 1513 and Bengal 
in AD 1525. The Arakan rajas had exclusive control from AD 1575 
onwards 


The first senes of coins catalogued above bear dates of issue ranging 
from AD 1539 to 1574 (AH 946-981). Dunng this particular period, 
neither the Bengal sultans nor the Tripura nor Arakanese kings appear 
to have been in the clear ascendancy at Chittagong ©“ As far as we can 
determine, none of these political contenders issued any tanka coins 
from Chittagong itself during these years So who issued these coins, 
and why? 


I have investigated elsewhere the question of the source of silver for 
the Bengal sultanate’s prolific silver comage My conclusion was that 
most of Bengal's coinage silver onginated ın the medieval silver mining 
regions of north-eastern Burma (Shan states) and adjacent Yunnan ! 
This view has now gamed wide acceptance /? It is also recognized that 
secondary silver flows of Spanish Amenican silver did not reach [ndia in 
quantity from either the west or the east much before AD 1590.? So in 
relative terms, the flow of Burmese and Yunnanese silver to Bengal was 
the most significant regional bullion movement in the mıd-sıxteenth 
century © 


The majonty of this silver bullion passed through Arakan and/or 
Chittagong either directly overland from eastern Burma, or via coastal 
trade from the Irrawaddy delta.?! Silver circulated within Burma in the 
form of semi-refined ingots, Burma had a tradition of internal trade 
based on non-coined bulion.” When this bullion entered the coastal 
trade, however, 1t had to be converted to coin. Bengal had in the main a 
monetized economy, this ıs known from traders testimony, the 
survival of revenue records,” and the survival of immense quantities of 
sultanate silver coinage. So it 1s likely that either Arakan, or Chittagong 
(or both), served as regional entry points for bullion, converting it into a 
coinage format acceptable ın the trade of the Bengal frontier.” 


Conclusion 


Given the trade context of the period, the best explanation ıs that the = 
“Chittagong type” coins were a trade coin struck 1n or near Sg ib or Uv 


from the bullion received in mantime and overland trade from Burm 
b? mistory 
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Yunnan and more remote ongins The purpose of the coinage was to 
convert the raw bullion into a form convenient for trade That the 
coinage was struck in Chittagong region 1s evident both from provenance 
of find and the use of the tanka weight standard This coin weight was 
favoured throughout the region from Arakan to Tripura inclusive (Bengal 
proper and Hindustan during this penod used the heavier rupıya 
standard for silver coins) However the coms were not produced for 
direct use ın either Arakan or Tripura, since they had neither Arakanese 
nor Bangla legends Rather, they were mtended to be accepted by 
Arabic-reading merchants who were familar with the coınage of the 
Indian sultanates This is clear from the language of the com 
inscriptions and the choice of Bengali and Delhi ruler's names to adorn 
the coins 


The direction of bulhon flow in sixteenth century trade was 
inexorably from other regions towards India So the trade coins were 
struck so as to be ultımately acceptable to Indian, not local merchants 
Arakanese accounts imply that the Arakanese maintained control of 
Chittagong until the time of Shah Shuja cuca 1661-6 7° But it seems 
manifestly unlikely that Arakanese kings would have caused these coins 
to be struck for use within their kingdom, for two reasons the coins did 
not comply with local comage norms (other than weight), and they bore 
the names and titles of foreign kangs 


The Arakanese coinage of this penod was a well-regulated silver 
tanka 1ssue featunng the current ruler's names 1n both Arakanese and 
Arabic versions (up to about 1532) and in Arakanese, Arabic and Bangla 
(after about 1582) For example. ın coin 18 above, Raja Min Palaung 
(Arakanese title) also called himself “Sikandar Shah" ın Arabic and 
"Sikandara Shaha” in Bangla on this trılıngual coin of 1571 7’ In other 
words, the Arakanese kings were well identified on their coins, and in all 
the languages their subjects could understand So this unılıngual 
Arabic-legend "Chittagong type" coinage cannot have been intended as 
an official Arakanese issue for local usage Indeed, the second senes 
above terminates with coms in the name of histoncally known Arakan 
rulers, we can safely infer that earlier issues in the series were not of 
Arakanese manufacture 


The operation of coinage mints during this period was largely ın the 
hands of traditional moneyers who were either employed by government, 
licensed by government, or operated independently on their own 
initiative Whatever the regulatory context, the minting operation was 
profitable, since the mint responded to bankers demands for the 
conversion of bullion to coin, for which a fee was charged Whether the 
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Chittagong type coins were struck at a sanctioned mint or not 1s difficult 
to determine without histoncal testimony Whoever physically struck 
the coins, the internal evidence of the coms shows that the impulse for 
coinage came from those engaged in intra-regional trade, with their 
pnmary focus being Bengal ın the first instance and Hindustan ın the 
second Such an interpretation does not exclude, for example, the 
Portuguese who were then present in some strength in the Chittagong 
area 


So it 1s reasonable to conclude that a nexus of traders, bankers 
and/or officials engaged, for a penod of some three decades ın the mid- 
16th century, in the production of a trade coinage which was reliable as 
money but was spunous as a message-beanng medium The last 
production of these coins, if the later dates are to be trusted, was 
coterminous with the establishment of a royal Arakanese munt at 
Chittagong This was likely the reason for the permanent suspension of 
production of ihe "Chittagong type" trade coins 
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Notes and References 


1 For the purposes of this paper, Chittagong region 1s defined as comprısıng the 
medieval administrative regions of Chakrasala, Chakana and Ramu, ie the 
coast of modern Bangladesh from Sitakunda to Cox's Bazar 


2 The late Bengal comage is catalogued in Abdul Karım, “A Fresh Study of the 
Muslim Coins of Bengal of the Afghan Penod”, Journal of the Numismatic Society 
of India, XXVII-I (1965), 65-80. and Dilip Rajgor, Standard Catalogue of 
Sultanate Coins, (Bombay 1991), 38-41 


3 Iam grateful to Dr Michael Mitchiner for generously arranging for a number of 
the photographs in this section The remaining photographs of private 
collections were done by the author Publication references 
Calcutta H Nelson Wnght, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta. 
(Oxford 1907), (repnnted Delhi 1972) 

Chittagong Abdul Karim, Catalogue of Coins m the Cabinet of the Chittagong 
Unwersity Museum (Chittagong 1979) 

Rajgor Dilip Rajgor. op cit 

Wnght H Nelson Wright, The Coinage and Chronology of the Sultans of Delhi 
(Oxford 1936), (reprinted Delhi 1974) 


4 Although the coms in this series are arranged sequentially by ruler's name, it 
will become clear from the unrehable and even fantastic dates given for many 
issues that it cannot be presumed that this was necessarily the chronological 
order of manufacture 


5 The Portuguese had a customs-house at Chittagong granted to them by Bengal 
sultan Ghivasuddin Mahmud in the 1530s When Sher Shah sent a 
representative to govern Chittagong. he was captured by the local Portuguese 
Could they be the authors of these “Sher Shah" coins? See J JA Campos, 
History of the Portuguese ın Bengal (reprinted Delhi, 1979), 42 


6 For example Calcutta No 229 (p 180) This coins mint was read by Wright as 
“Arakan”, but the reading is not supportable Arakan ıs a later English 
rendition of the local Arakanese geographic name Rakhang nowadays called 
Rakhine state As well, the fabne of the coin links it with issues from the 
capital, Gaur, and not with Arakanese or Chittagong type coms Thirdly the 
mint name ıs more probably to be read Arkan or “pillars”, 1e the portals of the 
royal presence, an epithet similar to that of the "Porte" of the Ottoman court ın 
later times This issue was thoroughly discussed by Abdul Kamm (1965), 
op cit, 75, as well as by M Robinson and S Goron “The So-called 'Arakan' 
Mint Rupees of the Bengal Sultans”, in DW MacDowall S Sharma and S 
Garg (eds), Indian Numismatics, History. Art, and Culture, Essays ın Honour of 
Dr PL Gupta, (Delhi 1992), II, 221-228 These authors all rightly reject the 
fanciful notion of Muhammad Ghazı's coins onginating in Arakan 


7 The credit for discovery of this com and its correct decipherment goes to 
Michael Mitchiner I thank him for graciously bringing it to my attention 
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8 The Trpura chronicle Rajamala describes how Adam Shah took flight from 
Sikandar Shah's service and sought refuge with Tripura Raja Amara Manikya 
See SB Qanungo A History of Chittagong, (Chittagong 1988), 234 


9 The reading of this legend was suggested in a letter from M Robinson to M 
Mitchiner which also acknowledged the contributions of N Rhodes, R Plant 
and J O'Kell 


10 According to the approximation D-n*d/(1 214n-1 197d) for the range n«2d, 
where D 1s O' or R' and disO or R See Giles F Carter, "A Simphfied Method 
for Calculating the Original Number of Dies from Die Link Statistics’ American 
Numismatic Society Museum Notes (New York, 1983), 202 


11 Warren Esty, ‘Estimating the Size of a Coinage’, Numismatic Chronicle Vol 144 
(London 1984) 182 


12 For example see Rajgor 1991, 39 


13 John Deyeli ‘Two Extraordinary Coins of AH 965 Indian Com Society 
Newsletter No 4 (October 1990), 3 


14 Abu'l-Fazl noted “Chatgaon ıs a large city situated by the sea It 1s considered 
an excellent port and 1s the resort of Chnstian and other merchants " Jarrett 
translation, p 137 


15 Silver tanka of Tiipura raja Dhanya Manıkya proclaiming “Chatigram vyaye 
dated SE 1435 (AD 1513) no 48 in Cohn Bruce and John Devell (eds) The 
Standard Guide to South Asian Coms and paper Money Since 1556 AD, (lola 
1981), 236 Silver tanka of Bengal sultan Nusrat Shah from * Arsah Chatgaon’, 
dated AH 932 {AD 1525), in my collection The anonymous silver quarter tanka 
from "Chatgaon" hitherto attributed to Arakan raja Min Bin, floruit AD 1531- 
53 (No 74ınM Robinson and LA Shaw, The Coins and Banknotes of Burma. 
Manchester 1980 p51), has sınce been reassigned due to discovery of a 
specimen bearing a seventeeth century date 


16 It was only later in the century that Abu'l-Fazl in the A w-rAkban mentioned 
“To the south-east of Bengal 1s a considerable tract called Arakan which 
possesses the port of Chittagong " Jarrett translation, Vol H p 132 


17 John Deyell The China Connection: Problems of Silver Supply in Medieval 
Bengal’ in John F Richards (ed), Precious Metals ın the Later Medieval and 
Early Modern Worlds, (Durham 1983), 207-227 Repnnted in Sanjay 
Subrahmanyam (ed ), Money and the Market in India 1100-1700, (Deli 1994). 
112-136 


18 Simon Digby, ‘The Currency System’, m Tapan Raychaudhun (ed), The 
Cambndge Economic History of India. Volume I c 1200-c 1750, (Cambridge 
1982). 98 See also Subrahmanyam (1994), 39 
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Joseph Brennig, “Silver ın seventeenth-century Surat Monetary cırculatıon and 
the pnce revolution ın Mughal India’, in Richards (1983), 478-9 


“The Portuguese factor Antonio Dinis wrote ın August 1516 of the ‘silver mine’ 
in the kingdom of Pegu, which produced ‘a great amount, the greater part of 
which is sent to Bengal " Quoted by Sanjay Subrahmanyam, ‘Precious Metal 
Flows and Prices in Western and South Asia, 1500-1750 Some Comparative 
and Conjunctural Aspects’, in Studies ın History, (Delhi 1991), reprinted in 
Subrahmanyam (1994), 193 


Abu'l-Fazl ın 1593 mentions, “Near to this tribe [the Maghs or Arakanese] 1s 
Pegu which is also called Chin On one side of itis Arakan There are mines of 

silver and over these mines there ıs continual contention between this 
country [Pegu] and the Maghs [Arakanese] as well as the tribes of Tipperah 
[Tripura] " A'ın-rAkbarı Jarrett translation, p 132 


"One species of ingot which circulated among the Tais was known as ‘Shan 
shell money’ to the Brtish" Deyell (1983), 222 The Portuguese factor at 
Malacca in the early 1500s noted "The silver was taken to Bengal from the 
Irrawaddy port of Cosmin every year in four or five ships, and took the form of 
silver nngs " Quoted by Subrahmanyam (1994), 194 


As observed by Ma-Huan in AD 1406, "The currency of the country [Bangala] 1s 
a silver coin called tangka All large business transactions are carried on with 
this coin " Phillips (tr ), JRAS 1895, 530 


As in the account of Bengal Subah in the A'n-rAkbarı, compiled about AD 
1593 from earlıer sultanate records 


Subrahmanyam (1994), 39, notes “ early Portuguese sources stress the 
supply of silver to Bengal from the ports of Burma (with the mimes lying inland, 
perhaps in Yunnan), and by other materials of a political and cultural nature 
which point to close ties between Arakan and Pegu and the Sultanate of 
Bengal" The Venetian merchant Caesar Fredenck noted that in the period 
1563-81 he travelled from Pegu to Chatigan [Chittagong]. "between which two 
places there was much commerce in silver Quoted by H Blochmann, 
‘Contributions to the Geography and History of Bengal (Muhammadan Pernod)’, 
Part I, Journal of the Asıatıc Soctety of Bengal, (Calcutta 1873), repnnt (Calcutta, 
1968). 22 


San Tha Aung. Arakanese Coins (Aye Set, tr ) (Manchester, 1982), 42 


Stephen Album, List No 95 (March 1993), 99 Soon to be published more fully 
by Michael Mitchiner 
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TRANSITION FROM AUTHORITARIANISM TO 
DEMOCRACY IN PAKISTAN AND BANGLADESH : 
A COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


SYED SERAJUL ISLAM* 


In this last decade of the twentieth century, ‘the struggle for 
democracy’ remains the ‘preeminent political issue’ for most of the 
developing countrıes ! Consequently, a significant debate has been 
going on ın the discipline of political science over the question of 
transition to democracy in these countries Various models and 
approaches have been proposed by political scientists However,none 
of them seem to be adequate ın explaining the transition to democracy 
in Pakistan If one compares Pakistan and Bangladesh, which have the 
same colonial hentage, it seems clear that while in the former the 
process of transition from authoritarianism to democracy has been 
difficult,m the latter this process of transition has been much easier In 
1971 both the 'new' Pakistan and Bangladesh had a cıvılıan 
government but gradually both became authoritaman and finally, ın the 
mid 1970s both were toppled by mulitary regimes However, while 
subsequently Bangladesh has established a record of 'mıxed success? 
leading to the 'progressive success' of democracy through a gradual 
process of institution-building and participation of masses during 
authoritanan regimes, Pakistan until now has failed to restore true 
democracy It has accomplished only the character of a 
'pseudo-democracy' ? 


How do we explain Pakistan's failure and Bangladesh's success in 
the process of transition from authontanianism to democracy ? What 
are the causes of the relative success of Bangladesh compared to 
Pakistan ın the restoration of democracy ? This paper ıs manly 
concerned with these questions In order to answer these questions, 
however, it 1s first necessary to examine the contemporary theories 
and approaches on the question of transition from authoritananism to 
democracy in developing countries and then we can examune the 
applicability of these theories in explaining the situation m Pakistan 
and Bangladesh 


*Associate Professor of Political Science, University of Dhaka 
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Authoritarianism to democracy 


The term ‘transition’ refers to "the mterval between one political 
regime and another The typical sign that the transition has begun 
comes when the authontanan incumbents, for whatever reasons,begin 
to modify their own rules in the direction of providing more secure 
guarantees for the nghts of individuals and groups "4 Authontarianism 
primarily means a type of regime that bans political parties, groups, 
and competition, and uses repressive measures for suppressing civil 
and polıtıcal freedoms ? However, there can be two types of 
authontanans — ‘hard lıners', 1e, those who believe that "the 
perpetuation of authoritarian rule is possible and desirable" and 
therefore allow much less space for individual and group participation, 
and ‘soft hners', 1e, those who restore order and believe in ‘electoral 
legitimation' © Schmıter and O'Donnell call the former 'dıctaduras' and 
the latter ‘Dictablandas’ or ‘liberalized authontanans' 7 


In contrast to authoritarianism, the widely accepted conception of 
democracy 1s a system of government that meets three essential 
conditions (a) a level of civil and political hberties, (b) a meaningful 
and extensive competition among individuals, groups and political 
parties,and (c) a hıgh level of political participation, achieved through 
free and fair elections However, there are gradations of democracy 
also, ranging from high success to partial success 8 


In the late 1980s and early 1990s some political scientists? have 
dealt with the question of transition to democracy in developing 
countries These scholars believe that development theorısts!9 failed to 
demonstrate the 'factors' responsible for obstructing the emergence 
and consolidation of democracy in developing countries Through a 
systematic examination of historical experiences of individual 
countries ın Asia, Africa and Latin America, Diamond, Linz and Lipset 
put forward specific 'facılıtators', or strategies for the transition of 
authoritarianism to democracy ın developing countries The 
democratization process, they believe, begins with 'the liberalization’ 
process, 1e, a senes of new attitudes and innovations mutally 
undertaken by an authoritarian regime, first, the termmation of the 
most repugnant and repressive aspects of authoritarian rule, second, 
gradual transfer through ‘laboratory experiment’, and, finally, 
providence of the legal space and means to the citizens to push for the 
transfer of power to the democratic forces 1! 


During the liberalization process, political parties, groups and 
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leaders must enter into ‘pacts’ A pact ıs an ‘explicit agreement’ which 
provides "the basis of mutual gruarantees for the ‘vital interests’ of 
those entering into it "12 Such pacts will eliminate the praetorian 
politics from the system and establish the "rules of the political 
game "!? These are, according to Rustow, 'the installment plans' of 
collective actors for enduring compromises in the governing of the 
forthcoming democratic — system !^ O'Donnell and Schmutter believe 
that there are three different moments — the mulitary, the political 
and the economic under which 'pacts' are possible !? The mulitary 
moments are those conditions when the military begins to "extricate 
themselves from direct responsibility for ruling" 18 In Robert Dahl's 
version, these are the situations when "the military 1s sufficiently 
depoliticized to permit civilian rule "!? The political moments involve a 
pact among the leaders of political parties to “share proportionately ın 
the distribution of benefits “18 In exchange, O'Donnell and Schmutter 
write, "they agree to forgo appeals to military intervention and efforts 
at mass mobilization"! The political pacts are supplemented by 
‘socio-economic pacts' or ‘concertation’,1e "some agreements on how 
state agencies, business associations, trade unions and professional 
organizations will behave durıng the transition and beyond ıt "2° 


Pakistan and Bangladesh Context 


The recent literature on the transition from authomtarianism to 
democracy offered by Linz, Diamond, Lipset, O'Donnell, Schmitter, 
Stepan, Whitehead and some others has received wide recognition 
among scholars, particularly those dealing with Latin American 
countries Much of their analysis also seems to apply to the situations 
in Pakistan and Bangladesh However, the application of these 
approaches to the situations ın Pakistan and Bangladesh needs further 
elaboration It ıs true that 'lıberalızatıon', ‘political institutionalization’, 
and 'pacts' or 'concertation' are essential for democratization, but it 1s 
wrong to assume that all these would be easily possible ın a political 
system which ıs deeply divided ethnically and regionally And these 
ethnic and regional challenges to national unity could become even 
more serious if they are compounded by external threat There are 
many studies?! done by Michael Hector, Donald Horowitz, Arend 
Lyphart, Anthony Smith, Charles Keys and some others on 
'Ethno-natıonalısm', but all these studies are mainly concerned with 
the factors ın the formation of ethno-nationalism or with the means of 
accommodating them ın the national political system Indeed, very few 
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scholars have directly addressed the interrelationship between 
authoritarianism and ethno-nationalism supported by an external 
power In his essay on 'The Macedonian Syndrome'22, Myron Weiner 
proposed a model of the 'irredentist state' which rather can be 
extended to explaı the continuity of authontanianism in Pakistan 
Weiner, however, did not present this model to explain 
authoritarianism, rather he placed this model to examine international 
relations of Southeast European countries It needs to be pointed out 
here that irredentism and separatism are not identical in the sense 
that the latter deals almost exclusively with "the attempt by an ethnic 
group claiming a homeland to withdraw its termtory from the authority 
of a larger state of which it ıs a part'?3, while the former incorporates 
wide-reaching international imphcations usually involving other 
nation-states 


In explaining the condition of democracy in Pakistan, a pluralist 
scholar, Leo Rose, remarks in Huntingtonian tone that the lack of 
political mstitutionalization primarily has contributed to "the msertion 
of authoritarianism" ın Pakistan?4, but he fails to analyze the fact that 
the fundamental blockage to the process of democratization or 
ınstıtutıonalızatıon ın Pakistan ıs the challenge of ethnic communities 
aided by external power Similarly, a Marxist scholar, Hamza Alavi, in 
explaining the 'overdeveloped' cıvıl-mılıtary bureaucratic ınstıtutıon29 
in purely class terms, failed to recognize the ‘vertical’ cleavages based 
on ethnicity ın Pakistan Indeed if the authoritanan state would have 
played the role of medıatıng interest of the propertied classes Pakistan 
would have had a much smoother political history It 1s precisely the 
absolute failure of the political system to integrate various ethnic 
communities into the national framework that has_led te the troubled 
state of democracy ın Pakistan 


The 'new Pakistan’ has four major indigenous ethnic groups 
Punjabis, Sındhıs, Pathans and Baluchis (Table I) The Muhayus (people 
who migrated from India at partition) are another group but unlike the 
others do not control a regional or political unit. Each group 1s distinct 
in its hnguistic and regional attributes At the heart of ethno- 
regionalism is the perception by Punjabis and non-Punjabis alike that 
the Punjabi community dominates the politics and society of the state 
as it ıs dominant in the cıvıl-mılıtary bureaucracy 28 Consequently, 
occupying 5796 of the land area of Palastan, the ethnic groups in the 
North-West Frontier Province (NWFP) and Baluchistan have demanded 
an independent state — 'Pushtunıstan' or 'Pakhtunıstan' — since the 
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Table 1 : Population and Land Area by Province in Pakistan 


Province Population Land 
Puryab 56% 205,000 km 
NWFP 13% 745,000 km 
Sind 23% 141,000 km 
Baluchistan 5% 347,000 km 


Source Government of Pakistan, Pakistan Basic Facts 
(Islamabad Ministry of information, 1988), p 2 


creation of Pakistan in 1947 The irredentist aspirations of the 
Pushtuns are inspired by language, race (being Afghan by origin), 
culture and more importantly, by political and economic deprivations 

In 1947, both the provinces refused to join Pakistan Furthermore, the 
Pusthun's sense of belonging to a separate nationahty has been aided by 
Afghanistan, which never recognized the ‘Durand Line' that formalized 
the long border between Afghanistan and Pakistan It even voted 
agamst the admission of Pakistan to the United Nations in 1948 

Pakistan's decision to merge all the former provinces of West Pakistan 
into one-umt ın 1955 was strongly protested by the Government of 
Afghanistan, culminating in the breakdown of diplomatic relations 27 In 
the mid 1950s when Pakistan allied to the United States the Soviet 
Union began to support Afghanistan’s policy on the 'Pakhtunıstan' 
issue Thus, Pakistan's internal ensis 1s heightened by external threat 

Throughout the 1960s Pakistan's major preoccupation was the threat 
of India With the emergence of Bangladesh, Pakistan's obsession with 
India has been reduced but so far irredentist movement 1s concerned 
Afghan threat has remained Pakistan, being a fragile, multi-ethnic 
state with a poor record of national integration has serious difficulty ın 
the process of democratization 


In contrast, Bangladesh is ımmune from the severity of ethnic 
challenges, supported by external power, to national unity Bangladesh 
ıs uniquely a homogenous society ın South Asia More than 99% of 
people are culturally and linguistically Bengalis with the exception of 
less than 1% tnbal people living mainly in the Chittagong Hill Tracts 
region The tribal habitants are of Sino-Tibetan descent belonging to 
the Mongohan group and closely resemble the people of Northeast 
India, Burma and Thailand rather than the people of the plaıns of 
Bangladesh Most of them are Buddhists or anımısts, and they have 
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their distinct culture and rituals. The tribal people have created 
political unrest ın the region causing an overall problem for the 
government of Bangladesh.They have demanded autonomy and formed 
an indigenous guerilla organization, the Shanlı Bahıni (peace corps), as 
the Mujib government did not respond to their demands 28 However, 
subsequently, both the governments of Ziaur Rahman and H M. Ershad 
had negotiated with the members of the Bahm and included tribal 
leaders into the country's admınıstrative and political ınstıtutions 29 In 
1988, the parliament passed a Chittagong Hill Tracts Bill for providing 
limited autonomy to the region The whole region has been divided 
into three districts, and ın each district there ıs a District Council 
consisting of a Chairman and 30 members elected by the people of the 
district The Chairman has been given the power and status of a Deputy 
Minister In the first election held in 1989, nearly 60% of the 
electorate participated ın the polls The militant members of the 
Bahını, who are very few, are however not satisfied because their other 
demands have not been met But the main blockage to the success of 
the movement ıs that there 1s no unity among the tribes This small 
portion of tribal people 1s divided into more than ten tribal groups and 
of them the Chakma 1s dommant Moreover, there is no direct external 
support behind the movement The Bahını expects support from the 
Northeast tribal states of India, but the Government of India does not 
encourage this because that might cause a problem of national 
integration for it in the Northeast states 9° The Chittagong Hill Tracts 
problem is thus deemed to be manageable No regime in Bangladesh, 
therefore, could use the challenge of ethmicity as an excuse for the 
continuity of authoritarianism, and consequently, in the absence of any 
serious ethnic threat to national unity, the process of transition to 
democracy has been much easier ın Bangladesh 


The main thesis of this paper is, then, that the transition to 
democracy 1s far more difficult and complex in a political system 
where ethnic and regional challenges to national unity exist, especially 
if they are compounded by external threat From the subsequent 
analysis ıt will be evident that, despite the simular colonial heritage, 
the transition to democracy in Bangladesh has been possible because, 
first, unlike Pakistan, Bangladesh does not have the same type of 
ethnic challenges to national umity Consequently, Bangladesh does not 
need a strong army for meeting the challenges of internal or external 
threat Secondly, the military ın Bangladesh does not have the same 
image as ın Pakistan as the guardian of the state The political culture 
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is more predominant than praetorian army in Bangladesh Even 
traditionally in British India and Pakistan "Bengali families were to 
avoid looking to the military as a source of employment" 3! No regime, 
therefore, in Bangladesh could be ‘hard liner’, they could not prolong 
authoritarian rule Perhaps if there were ethnic challenges supported 
by external power, the political history could have been different 
Under the present circumstances, as Peter Bertoccı comments, "any 
discussion on Bangladesh politics must proceed with an awareness of 
at least two facts of its polıtıcal life. The first is that people display a 
remarkable penchant for political activism in all the geographic and 
institutional arenas of public life and have become used, moreover, to 
the notion of liberal democracy as the legitimate mode of political 
expression, despite the history that has denied them the latter more 
often than not" 32 The absence of any serious internal or external 
threat arising from ethnic diversities has made the process of 
transition to democracy ın Bangladesh much easier On the other 
hand, the presence of this type of threat has made lberalization, 
political mstitutionalization and pacts very difficult in Pakistan While 
the regimes ın Pakistan had been ‘hard lıners' or dictaduras, the 
regimes in Bangladesh had to be ‘soft liners’ or dictablandas in the 
absence of any serious ethnic threat compounded by external threat to 
national unity 


The 'new' Pakistan experience 


Pakistan had a military dominated rule from 1958 to its break up in 
1971 and then the 'new Pakistan' had a civilian regume under Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto (hereafter Bhutto) until 1977 With the exception of one 
year of democratic rule, the Bhutto regime remained authoritanan 
under a civihan facade After the collapse of the Bhutto regime in 
1977 General Ziaul Huq (hereafter Zia) strengthened authorıtarıanısm 
under military rule and, even after his death in 1988, President 
Ghulam Ishaq Khan continued the spirit of authoritarianism In 1993 
an elected civilian government under Mrs Benazir Bhutto has come to 
power but the future 1s uncertain because she has an absolute majorıty 
neither at the centre nor in any of the four provinces of Pakistan 


Bhutto regime 


In Pakistan, Bhutto began his regime with a democratic motivation 
He amed at weakening the 'praetorian institution’ and, with this end 
in view, adopted many measures against the civil-military bureaucrats, 
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such as the dismissal of nearly 1,300 civil servants, abolition of the 
cadre identity and life tenure of the civil service, replacement of the 
position of Commander-in-Chief of the Armed Forces by Chief of Army 
Staff (COAS), provision of 'high treason' clause in the constitution for 
the mihtary overthrow of civilian government and the creation of a 
Federal Security Forces (FSF) to minimize the role of military in the 
political system Within a year of assuming power the regime also 
promulgated a constitution in 1973 which declared Pakistan a 
parliamentary and a federal state A long list of fundamental rights was 
inserted in the constitution and the supreme court was given the 
original jurisdiction ın matters of enforcement of fundamental rıghts.39 
The provinces were also given separate pre-1955 status with 
provincial autonomy and thus the original four provinces re-emerged 
in Pakistan In April 1972 'pacts' were signed between the PPP and 
the two major opposition parties ın Baluchistan and NWFP, whereby 
the National Awami: Party (NAP) was allowed to form and operate the 
. government with a guarantee from the central government 94 


Ironically, however, within a year, ın 1974 the constitution was 
amended to incorporate authoritarian provisions One after another 
amendment limited individual freedom and the activities of those 
political parties or groups which were considered subversive to the 
‘sovereignty and integrity of Pakistan'?? The judiciary was also 
deprived of the nght to grant bail to anyone detaıned under preventive 
detention laws The restriction on civil hberties were followed by 
repression of the press A government body, National Press Trust 
(NPT), was formed to control and censor the press and, consequently, 
many newspapers were banned The exercise of provincial autonomy 
came to an end Within two months of the promulgation of the 
constitution, Prime Minister Bhutto dismissed the Baluchistan 
government, "forcing the resignation of the government of the NWFP 
in consequence" 36 Military operations began ın these provinces Thus 
the army was once again back fighting a full scale civil war in 
Baluchistan to protect the integrity of the country. 


Now, why did Bhutto regime become authoritarian ? Many have 
argued that it was Bhutto's preference for 'patrinonialism', ie, 
tendency towards ‘personal governance’, which made him 
authoritanan ?? One cannot deny the fact that Bhutto's patnmonialism 
was responsible for his authoritarian regime, but more importantly ıt 
was the irredentist movement ın the NWFP and Baluchistan, allegedly 
supported by Afghanistan, which gave Bhutto an opportunity to use his 
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patrimonial system. 


Bhutto began his rule with the label of 'populısm' and offereda 
democratic constitution which was unanimously supported by all 
groups and regions,?? ıt was a sort of ‘political pact' It was not only the 
constitution through which the provincial autonomy was guaranteed 
but Bhutto also appointed popular leaders, such as G. B Bizenzo and 
Sikander, as Governors of Baluchistan and NWFP respectively In 
addition, Bhutto adopted several developmental and admunistrative 
‘forward policies' to end feudalism in the region However, all the 
democratic experiments failed within a year of their inception when 
the regional parties and leaders began to oppose Bhutto's policies, 
considering them as a means of central control over their provinces 
The democratic accord was overshadowed In particular, the measures 
for ending the 'sardari system'— under which tribal chiefs had 
exercised extensive control over their subjects—provoked a "violent 
reaction among affected groups, such as the Jam of Lasbella and the 
Zehri tribe" The situation was further aggravated by the attacks on the 
Punjabi migrants in the Pat Feeder area 39 The government primarily 
used the Federal Secunty Forces to stop the rebelhons 


The central government, however, stil did not challenge the 
legitimacy of the provincial government in Baluchistan, it neither 
dismissed the Baluchistan government nor used the mılıtary forces to 
meet the challenges of the rebellious groups The regime resorted to 
these measures only when it felt that the provincial government, in 
collusion with the rebelhous groups, was "planning to secede from 
Pakistan" 4° At around this time a rumour spread in the Pakistan media 
about an alleged 'London plan' to further dismember Pakistan *! The 
story went like this that Wah Khan, leader of the opposition and the 
Chairman of the NAP, the party ın power in Baluchistan, had met 
Bangladesh President Sheikh Mujıbur Rahman ın London to plan 'a 
secessionist upnsing A T Mengal, Chief Minister of Baluchistan, was 
also accused of participating in the conspiracy ^? Simultaneously, a 
cache of Soviet-manufactured arms were found m a raid on the Iraqi 
embassy in Islamabad, allegedly a good friend of Afghanistan, in 
February 1973 The government considered these arms a part of the 
‘London Plan' for secession of Baluchistan and the NWFP The 
discovery of the arms cache provided “the pretext for dismissing the 
NAP government" ın Baluchistan 43 The guerilla groups which had been 
operating almost continually since 1947 were encouraged by East 
Pakistan's independence movement in 1971. They appeared to be 
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ready for an armed struggle against the government of Pakistan with 
the military support from an external power Bhutto claimed that 
behind the facade of the federal framework the NAP was functioning as 
an underground movement, "serving as the front line organization for 
Afghan territorial designs on Pakistan "44 The NAP was consequently 
banned, and its top leaders including Wali Khan were arrested, even 
other opposition parties in the provinces were attacked as 
secessionists Bhutto approved a memo against the National 
Democratic Party (NDP) ın which it was stated, "the following line of 
action 1s suggested preventing the NDP from coming ın the fold of the 
opposition alliance This can be achieved by attacking their 
secessionist manifesto An immediate attack can be launched on the 
similarity of their programme with Mujib's six-point demand and their 
plan to re-open the fundamentals of the constitution in proposing 
redefining of the boundaries of the provinces and encouraging local 
cultures and languages” 4° 


The Bhutto regime condemned the platform of the regional parties 
as 'superstructures for secessionist tendencies' or a ‘treacherous 
intent Consequently, rather than accommodating the Baluchis' and 
Pathans' demands within a democratic structure, Bhutto in collusion 
with the army was more concerned with using repressive measures for 
preventing the perceived threat of a further dismemberment of 
Pakistan 4$ The self-fulfilling logic of the regime allowed it to blame the 
ethnic disturbances in Baluchistan as a repetition of Bangladesh and to 
exploit the arms cache discovery for imposing ‘hard line’ authoritarian 
rule in Pakistan These policies, however, destroyed the overall basis 
for democracy and facilitated the process of military rule The army 
was effectively back ın the provinces which reminded ıt of its strength 
as a national force and its responsibility to maintain national security 


During the remaining three and a half years of his regime, Bhutto 
was to “overrule most, if not all, the premises on which he had started 
building a democratic order in Pakistan "47 Consequently, the growth 
of political institutions, performing the tasks of interest articulation 
and interest aggregation, were halted Initially, the condition for the 
growth of political institutions was favourable and the responsibilty for 
this lay in the hands of the ruling party, the PPP, but the ethnic 
disturbances ın the provinces, allegedly supported by a foreign power, 
prevented this growth Considering the intensity of the irredentist 
movement, the regime used the 'praetonan army’ and the ‘high 
treason’ act against the provincial leaders, rather than negotiating for 
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further 'pacts' with them On the one hand, the army was back and, on 
the other hand, by dismissing the civilian government Bhutto ahenated 
his political allies, without whose cooperation a democratic structure 
could not be established ın Pakistan Since individual freedoms and the 
activities of political parties were either banned or restricted, not only 
the growth of opposition parties but also opposition within the PPP 
was almost impossible Arbitrary arrests, false criminal charges, and 
physical intimidation became regular features of political life There 
were numerous instances of actual and attempted assassinations of 
political leaders 48 The political institutions were thus ın total disarray 


As a natural corollary of the nonexistence of competitive political 
parties in Pakistan, the question of participation had little significance 
for the authoritanan regimes Bhutto did not hold any election before 
1977 In other words, he ruled Pakistan from 1972 to 1977 without 
any legitimacy He consistently avoided any election by usıng the 
disturbances of ethnic violence threatening national integrity Once 
the provincial disturbances were under control, Bhutto decided to 
renew his mandate ın 1977 49 Election was held m March 1977 but 
was alleged to be rigged and unfair by the opposition, the Pakistan 
National Alhance (PNA) Cıvıl unrest ensued following the elections of 
1977 At this point, the regime feared military intervention. because 

_two leaders of the PNA had seemingly entered into ‘military pacts’ 
with the army for a military takeover Therefore, Bhutto sought 
‘political pacts' with the PNA and conceded the demand for holding 
fresh elections in place of the rigged 1977 elections 5° However, just 
two days after the outline of the ‘Accord’ to settle the political crisis 
had been accepted by both protagonists, General Ziaul Huq staged a 
coup d'etat on July 5, 1977 and mposed martial law in Pakistan. 


Zia and post-Zia regimes 


With the imposition of martial law, the repressive measures and 
restrictions on personal liberties and political parties continued 
further as Zia suspended the constitution, banned political parties and 
arrested many leaders including Bhutto General Zia, however, 
promised elections within 90 days to transfer power to the civilians. 
Surprisingly, six weeks later, Zia announced the foundation of an 
Islamic State declaring that free democratic "elections are 
components of secular political order" For Zia, election had a place in 
an Islamic State, but only where people will choose candidates 
considered to be the most suitable available to mnplement Islamic 
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order, the Nızam-ı-Mustafa (rule of the Prophet) Even he justified the 
growth of political parties as against his principle of Islamization, i,e, 
the existence of multiple political parties promotes sectarian 
prejudices and weakens the Ummah, the Mushm community 5! 


In March 1980 a Provisional Constitution. Order (PCO) was 
promulgated by which the right of the judiciary to protect an 
ındıvıdual against arbitrary arrest was eliminated by the removal of the 
nght of a prisoner to Habeas Corpus and this was "the first annulment 
of this right in the history of Pakistan" ?? The President was also 
empowered to remove any judge from office, It was not only the 
martial law courts which held the superior position over the civilian 
courts but also with the process of 'Islamızatıon', the main tool of Zia's 
legitimacy, a Federal Sharia (religious) court was established to verify 
the conformity of all laws and actions of the civilian courts with the 
Islamic tenets and values 53 


The final blow to the political system came ın March 1985 when 
General Zia announced the Revival of the Constitution of 1973 Order 
In November this Order was passed by the National Assembly as the 
Constitution (Eighth Amendment) Act This Order fundamentally 
altered the terms of the constitution It dramatically increased the 
powers of the President who was not even directly elected by the 
people First, the President was given power to appomt and dismiss . 
the Prime Minister, second, he was empowered to dissolve the 
National and provincial Assemblies, and third, the President was given 
the authority to appomt and dismiss the provincial Governors 54 


Until 1985 political parties remained banned in Pakistan For the 
first tıme during the Zia regime election was called ın 1985 but this 
was held on a non-pariy basis Subsequently, on the initiative. of Prime 
Minister Junejo, Martial Law as well as restrictions on the activities of 
political parties were lifted Junejo was the chosen candidate of the 
army but was dismissed ın 1988 The first election on a party-basis was 
held after the death of Zia 1n November 1988, under the Presidentship 
of Ghulam Ishaq Khan The leader of the PPP, Benazir Bhutto, daughter 
of Bhutto, became the Prime Minister but could not function 
independently of military control The failure to follow the directions 
of the military resulted in her dismissal ın 1990 and subsequently, an 
election was held within three months but it was alleged to be ngged 
and unfair in order to bring into power the army-backed alliance, the 
Islam: Jamhoorı Ittehad (IJI) 55 The IJI leaders, Nawaz Sharif, 
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however, could not stay long in power as he was arbitrarily dismissed 
by the President in 1993 Later Mrs. Bhutto came to power through 
the election of 1993. 


All the above developments were definitely the results of mihtary 
authoritarianism or one could say even of Zıa's patrimonialism. 
However, the fact remains that the continuity of authoritarian rule was 
made possible by the fear of irredentist movement General Zia became 
a hard liner authorıtarıan because within a year of assuming power in 
1977, a Marxist government came to power in 1978 in Afghanistan 
and was followed by the Soviet invasion in 1979 This became a 
blessing for Zia who referred to the situation as ‘critical’ because of the 
possibihty of external hnks to the secessionists posing a threat to 
Pakistan's territorial integrity 9$ The militant organizations in the 
NWFP and Baluchistan joined forces with a pro-soviet group called the 
Popular Front for armed resistance with the hope that thereafter 
Afghanistan would support their demand for an independent 
'Pakhtunıstan' 5? The continuing arrival of Afghan refugees in the 
aftermath of the Soviet invasion — all of whom were Pushtuns — 
inflamed the preexisting threat to national integrity of Pakistan This 
gave the regime a rationale for the suppression of normal political hfe 
and the prospect of a long period of military rule in Pakistan by using 
'Islam' as the only bond or cement of unity among the people 


General Zia argued that Pushtun uredentism was easily manageable 
but deployment of the Soviet troops altered that possibility Before this 
time, Pakistan's relations with the United States had not been going 
very well, the US suspended all military supplies to Pakistan in 
response to the latter's pursuit of a nuclear capability. But the 
Afghanistan crisis transformed the entire tenor of US-Pakistan 
relations overnight The Afghan crisis proved how external factors 
could come to rescue the internal legitimacy of a regime, preventing it 
from converting a dictatorship into a democracy. The support of the 
US for Zia gave ‘international legıtımacy' to his authoritarian rule in 
Pakistan 59 At this critical juncture, Zia was able to divert domestic 
attention to the threat posed by Afghanistan. 


It was not only from Baluchistan and the NWFP that Zia had to face 
challenges but also from Sind, Bhutto's home province, where the 
Movement for Restoration of Democracy (MRD) began in the early 
1980s The MRD was launched as a reaction to Punjabi dominance of 
the political system of Pakistan, Zia himself being a Punjabi. Ethnic 
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violence also escalated at an alarming rate in Sind, which was 
aggravated by armed attack on the civilian and military targets by the 
Afghan secret service, KHAD 59 It was at this juncture that Prime 
Minister Junejo welcomed the 'Geneva accord’ as a scheme for Soviet 
withdrawal from Afghanistan ın 1988 General Zia did not like the 
attitude of Junejo because that would end the justification for his 
authoritarianism The relationship between the President and the 
Prime Minister further aggravated when Junejo called a Round Table 
Conference of all political parties to discuss the proposed Geneva 
agreement Zia felt that Junejo was getting “out of line" 90 This led to 
the dismissal of Junejo in 1988 


General Zia died in a plane crash in 1988, but authoritarianism 
continued in Pakistan on the plea of ethnic challenges from the NWFP 
and Baluchistan After November 1988 elections, Benazir Bhutto 
formed the government and she favoured a negotiated settlement ın 
Afghanistan while the army wanted to continue with the armed 
resistance of the 'Mujaheedins' against the Kabul government 9! The 
army regarded Benazir's plan as unpatriotic Moreover, the province of 
Sind experienced unprecedented levels of ethnic violence between 
native Smdhis and Muhajırs By August 1990 violence reached to such 
a level that the army had to be called into ıt The army, however, did 
not want to limit itself only to stopping the violence, but also 
demanded authority to arrest and try the ‘law violators’ in summary 
military courts 9? The Prime Minister rejected the mılıtary's request 
because she felt that this might ultimately lead to martial law The 
army, dominated by the Punjabis, interpreted this refusal of Benazir as 
evidence of "gross partisanship and suspected that at heart she was a 
Sindhi natıonalıst "63 Consequently, the army initiated the move to 
remove Benazir and the mechanism chosen for this purpose was the 
Eighth Amendment that had been enacted by Zia The President who 
was already in conflict with Benazir on the question of authority of 
appointing judges, urged by the military, dismissed Benazir's 
government in September 1990 9^ After this dismissal, an 
army-backed alhance, IJI, under the leadership of Nawaz Sharif, came 
to power However, when Sharif began to change the terms of secret 
'pacts' he was dismissed by the President in 1993 Thus, a British 
scholar, Vernon Hewit, comments, " with Zıa's death, the ban on 
political parties was released in both the 1988 and 1990 elections but 
until these political parties solidify, weak national coalitions will 
probably come and go with predictable frequency, brought down in 
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many cases by political violence at the provincial level Such a process 
1s unstable, precarious and risky giving military leaders the old excuse 
to intervene"9? and thus continue the practice of authorıtarıan rule ın 
Pakıstan 


Bangladesh experience 


Like Pakistan, Bangladesh was also under military rule or 
domination by the military for three-quarters of the time since 
independence For the first three years (1972-1975) there was a 
political regime led by Sheikh Mujıbur Rahman (Mujıb) Thereafter 
Bangladesh remained until 1991 under the mılıtary-domınated 
regunes of General Ziaur Rahman (Zia) and General H M Ershad But 
in contrast to the regimes in Pakistan both Zia and Ershad took steps 
toward lıberalızatıon process and opened the routes for the transition 
to democracy Consequently, in 1991, a political regime came to 
power which transformed the authoritarian Presidential system into 
parliamentary democracy 


Mujib regime 


Like the Bhutto regime in Pakistan, the Mujib regime in 
Bangladesh also began the rule with democratic motivations, by 
granting fundamental rıghis to its citizens with a constitutional 
guarantee The regime adopted measures to eliminate the legacies of 
the supremacy of the civil-military bureaucracy Nearly 53 of 189 civil 
servants lost their jobs, the cadre identity and job tenure of the civil 
service were eliminated Defence expenditures were brought down 
drastically and a parallel para-mılıtary force, Jatryo Rakkhı Bahını 
(JRB), was created ın order to use ıt ın case of a grave internal crisis 
By eliminating the legacies of Pakistani military authoritarianism, the 
regime attempted to build “input and output sectors—both a state 
apparatus and a political community "66 


However, within a year all the fundamental rıghts were 
undermined by the regime Parliament became subservient to the 
executive, to the ruling party— the Awami League (AL)— and to the 
personalized rule of Mujıb The Mujıbbad (Mujıbısm) became the 
slogan of the regime In January 1974 a Special Powers Act was 
passed, which included arrest without warrant of persons suspected of 
having commutted crimes and voiding any challenge in a court of law to 
actions taken under the Special Powers Act The regime became 
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further repressive by the end of 1974 by declaring a state of 
emergency in which all fundamental nghts were suspended All this 
did not satisfy the regime and therefore within a month ın January 
1975, Mujib brought forward the last nail to the coffin of democracy by 
drastically amending the constitution In the name of a ‘second 
revolution’, the regime introduced a presidential system with a 
provision of a one party state It withdrew the judiciary's power of 
enforcing fundamental rights. No action of the President could be 
challenged in any court of law 9? 


The above changes in Mujib's style of ruling definitely can be 
explained as a consequence of 'patrimonialism' because there was no 
serious reason for the regime to be authoritarian There was no serious 
challenge to the national integrity of the country It 1s true that the 
non-availability of essential commodities, the soaring price level, 
favouritism and nepotism of the ruling party made the regime 
unpopular and opposition political parties exploited the scenario by 
calling independence as an ‘unfinished revolution’ 8? In order to meet 
the challenges of the opposition, Mujıb first had to find out political 
means Consequently, the regime formed an alliance or ‘political pacts' 
with the pro-Moscow parties—the National Awami party (NAP) and the 
Communist Party of Bangladesh, which came to be known as Gono 
O1kkya Jote (People's United Front) However, when the Jote failed, 
the government used repressive measures through the use of the 
Special Powers Act and the JRB, not the army At last ın 1975, Muyib 
declared the formation of one party—Bangladesh Krishak Shramik 
Awami League (BAKSAL) and asked all the parties to join it 69 But this 
did not last long as Mujıb was killed ın a coup d'etat ın August 1975, 
within two months of the formation of the BAKSAL 


Zia and Ershad regimes 


After Mujıb's death a series of traumatic events brought General Zia 
to power ın 1976 Initially, he imposed martial law but soon revived 
the 1975 amended constitution On the one hand, more powers 
through an amendment to the constitution were added to the office of 
the President, such as the right of the President to withhold assent 
from any bill passed by parliament and on the other hand the 
parhament was given the power to approve budget and impeach the 
President 7° Within a year restrictions on political parties were lifted 
and they were allowed to be active again General Zia knew that he had 
no alternative other than forming a party of his own with student and 
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labour fronts and allowing other parties to function Thus on his own 
ınıtıatıve, a party was formed from the top'ın 1978 ın the name of the 
Bangladesh Nationalist Party (BNP) taking splinter groups from a wide 
range of parties 7! It began as an umbrella party ın 1978, but by now ıt 
has created a solid base of support among interest groups ın the 
various sectors of the society Consequently, in 1979, the 
parliamentary election was held ın which six parties participated and 
the election was fair 72 


The violent end of Zia by an abortive military coup in 1981 was 
followed by a short interlude of a constitutionally elected president but 
within a few months he was overthrown by a military coup led by 
General Ershad However, during nine years of his rule, Ershad did not 
change the system Within the shadow of the system he centralized 
power The state returned to a political point where ıt had been left 
with the gradual hberalization by Zia ^? Fundamental rıghts were 
suspended and renewed off and on The authoritarianism of Ershad 
continued not because of any kind of ethnic challenges to the state but 
because of disunity among the opposition political parties In other 
words, there was a lack of ‘political pacts’ among the opposition 
political parties 


Although the political parties were divided there was a general 
consensus on overthrowing Ershad's military regime From the very 
beginning of the Ershad regime, the university campuses were full of 
slogans against the regime The BNP and the AL placed a joint 
five-point charter of demands which included the immediate 
withdrawal of martial law, parliamentary election preceding 
presidential election, and restoration of fundamental rıghts 74 After a 
series of negotiations and secret pacts with the AL, Ershad conceded 
these demands and election was held ın 1986 Meanwhile, Ershad 
formed a political party of his own, the Jatiyo Party (JP), consisting of 
dissidents from the existing parties. However, after the election, the 
opposition party, the AL, began to withdraw gradually from the 
parliament, mainly perhaps because the regime was not acting 
according to the pre-election 'pacts' Finally, ın 1987, when the Zilla 
Parishad (District Council) Bill/5 was introduced the AL walked out of 
the parliament and jomed hands with the opposition alliances ın the 
streets The President, consequently, dissolved the parhament and 
announced fresh election to be held ın 1988 The election was held in 
tme but there was no genuine participation in the election Protest 
movements continued in the streets Eventually under the joint 
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pressure of the students, All Parties Students Unity Movement, and 
political parties, Ershad resigned 76 The fifth parhamentary election 
took place under a caretaker government in 1991, it was free and very 
fair 77 The BNP received the majority of seats, formed the government 
and within a few months changed the system into parliamentary 
democracy with unanimous support in parlament, confirmed by a 
subsequent national referendum 


Conclusion 


What emerges from the foregoing discussion 1s that transition from 
authoritarianism to democracy in developing countries cannot come 
without the growth of political ınstıtutıonalızatıon, followed by 
participation and individual freedoms At the same tıme, transition 1s 
highly unhkely to elumınate authontananism in a country which has 
serious "rredentist movement’ supported by external power Neither 
the plurahsts nor the Marxists have considered this as a crucial factor 
ın the continuity of authoritarianism ın many developing countries 


From the comparative experiences of Pakistan and Bangladesh, it 1s 
evident that in the case of Pakistan it may be true that the 
'patrimonialism' of Bhutto and the 'militananism’' or 'fundamentalism' 
of Zia were responsible for the prolonged continuity of 
authoritarianism However, ıt was the challenge of irredentism 
supported by an external power, that provided the regimes an 
opportunity to use this as a rationale for maintaining ‘hard line’ 
authoritarianism On the other hand, m the case of Bangladesh even 
though the ‘patrimonialism' of Mujıb and 'mıllıtarıanısm' of Zia and 
Ershad had contributed toward authoritarianism they had to begin the 
‘liberalization’ process because of the different social and polıtıcal 
contexts On the one hand, it was difficult for any regime ın 
Bangladesh to be a ‘hard hner' in the face of a ‘participant’ political 
culture On the other hand, in the absence of any serious threat to 
national unity, the regimes had to be ‘soft liner’, leading to the 
ultimate transition to democracy ın Bangladesh 


Thus, while in Pakistan both the civihan and military regimes 
prevented the growth of competitive political institutions by exploiting 
the irredentist threat to national unity, ın Bangladesh neither the 
civilian nor the military regimes could use any kind of excuse of ethnic 
challenge to national unity and so had to allow the activities of political 
parties, at least after a brief restriction While the Pakistani Zia 
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discouraged parties and elections as inimical to national unity and the 
tenets of 'Islam', the Bangladeshi Zia stressed, "I and my government 
believe ın democracy and are determined to restore the government of 
the elected representatıves."78 During the eleven years of Zıa's regime 
in Pakistan, political institutions had been almost dead In contrast to 
the regimes ın Pakistan, each regime in Bangladesh had to rule the 
nation with the support of a political party Consequently, a clear 
multi-party system has emerged in which three major parties—the AL, 
BNP and the JP—are competing for power On the contrary, in 
Pakistan none of the parties has nationwide support Despite the fact 
that the PPP has come to power in 1993, the military, as an 
'overdeveloped' institution, ıs still sitting behind the scene with 
serious skepticism about the rule of a political regime and activities of 
the political parties 


In the absence of any strong political institution, the second and 
third ingredients of democracy, ı e , freedom, and participation of the 
people, had little significance for the authoritarian regimes in 
Pakistan Election became a farce as within a year or two of each 
election the government was dismissed on the grounds of its 1nability 
to manage disturbances in the provinces threatening national unity 
The first national election ın New Pakistan was held after seven years 
in 1977 and even that election was alleged to be rigged and unfair, 
leading to eventual military intervention During his regime, General 
Zia gave only one election after eight years of assuming power but that 
was also held on a non-party basis m 1985 The post-Zia regimes held 
election on a party basis but the voter turnout gradually dropped 
perhaps because of apathy of the people On the contrary, in 
Bangladesh since each authoritarian regime had to open up pohtics 
through gradual hberahzation process people have received wider 
opportunıtıes than those. ın Pakistan for participation ın politics. In 
Bangladesh, the first national election was held within a year and a 
half, ın 1973 The military regimes of Zia offered direct presidential 
and parliamentary elections within two years of taking power, 1 e, in 
1978 and 1979 respectively The Ershad regime also held elections in 
response to the demands of the political parties The authontarian 
regimes in Bangladesh had to initiate the process first for the 
termination of repressive measures and then for gradual transfer 
through various experiments and finally providing for space and means 
to the citizens for participation During the process pohtical parties 
and groups had been able to enter into various 'pacis' for the eventual 
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transıtıon to democracy 


In brief, where the dıctablandas nature of the regimes in 
Bangladesh has led to the process of transition from authoritarianism 
to the ‘progressive success' of democracy, the dictaduras nature of the 
regimes ın Pakistan has led to the mere accomplishment of a 
'pseudo-democracy' From the evidence of recent political 
developments there exists a remote possibility for the transition to full 
democratization There ıs still concern in Pakistan over the prospect 
of 'balkanızatıon' of the country usually defined ın terms of NWFP, 
Baluchistan, and Sind from a Punjabi dominate polity The irredentist 
movement will still be the most challenging issue ın Pakistan and 
could easily provide the military an opportunity to intervene ın politics 
in the near future 
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ALLIANCE RELIABILITY IN THE POST-COLD WAR 
CONTEXT AND BANGLADESH MILITARY 
STRATEGY 


MUHAMMAD SHAHIDUZZAMAN* 


In the post-Cold War search for global order, most of the active 
participants in the mternational system are confronted with new 
incentives to redefine their security premises, both economic and 
mihtary No longer are the images of a Cold War setting based on a 
strictly bi-polar global military balance and a multipolar political order, 
considered realistic ın the search for security prerogatives, specially 
after the termination of the Soviet State, the latter ın effect forcing the 
sudden collapse of one of the very durable pillars which had been 
preserving systemic stabılıty 


Consequently, a new structure of potential systemic instability 
appears ımmınent with symptoms of a partial breakdown of post-War 
national boundaries ın East Europe, which, unless ıt 1s contained 
during the transitional stage, could at its worst, unleash a global 
spill-over trend and an inevitable turn to an anarchıc world order Alan 
Henrikson addresses the issue with a prescription “The challenge 
facing the world community in 1992 and beyond ıs to establish a 
system of collective action for peace and security that significantly 
ıncreases the chances of avoiding another break-down of order 
capable, like Iraq's seizure of Kuwait in August 1990, of arresting the 
normal activities of most of mankind. The old order of rivalry and 
revenge should be succeeded by a new order of reciprocity and 
reconcılıatıon But uf, ın particular situations, such concord does not 
arise naturally, then international regulation (implemented by force if 
other means fail or are believed likely to prove 1nadequate) must be 
relied upon in order to assure peace an security among nations" ! 


In this transitional phase, global disputes can hardly be rationalized 
any more on the basis of the Cold War equilibrium since international 
systemic linkages at the sub-systemic level cannot be simplified any 
longer by applying the superpowers' determined 'ally-adversary' 
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configuration On the other hand, Alan Henrikson suggests "The 
remarkable and truly historic events of the late 1980s and the 
beginning of the 1990s have changed our assessment of whether or 
not a cooperative order of nations, mcluding a workable regime for 
collective security, might be possible The disappearance of the Cold 
War dividing line between eastern and western Europe made a 
comprehensive resolution of many other international problems 
thinkable" 2 


The concept of mihtary strategy in the present post-Cold War 
global settmg bas to reckon with a whole new set of vanables that were 
inapplicable in Cold War strategy formulation The Cold War-oriented 
alhance struciure of the past had its own clearly demarcated and 
well-entrenched premises of capabihty-fixation Even the countries 
that had led the Nonaligned Movement could be effectively 
demarcated in terms of regime-sympathy or bilateral security linkages 
with either of the superpowers But now, national military strategies 
need to be redefined, specially ın the Third World context, India and 
Pakistan being two excellent examples They need to redefine their 
positions through an appreciation of the specific nature of changing 
orientations im global economics-biased groupings, altered notions of 
unipolanty in American foreign policy, images of Third World threat- 
perceptions construed by the USA from time to tıme based on either 
nuclear proliferation prospects or rise of fundamentalist creeds, 
Islamic or whatever But by far, the more important demands on 
military strategy involve a rising trend of contradictions on the 
question of modern day 'state-natıon' dichotomy These state-nations 
see themselves as being free from any external threat psychosis much 
due to a gradual termination of the practice of expansionism as state 
ideology within the present closely monitored structure of global 
systemic structure Yet, internal trends of secession based on 
sub-nationalist aspirations and a global proliferation of an increasing 
number of adherents involved in redefining the right of 
self-determination as ın the already broken-up-erstwhile Soviet Union 
and Yugoslavia, and the potentially breakable states of Kashmir and 
Punjab ım India, as well as several other possible future cases like 
Burma, Czechoslovakia, Poland and Sri Lanka—all these reveal fresh 
dilemmas for the relatively stable post-World War II concepts of 
gradually evolving approaches to mihtary strategy The cntical question 
is— can force be an answer to such altered premuses of nationalist 
aspirations backed by popular support ? 
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This paper seeks to raise the critical question further beyond the 
initial reality and extend it on to the realm of alliance reliability posmg 
a great deal of uncertainty for contemporary mihtary strategy The 
paper picks up on Bangladesh from a partial security perspective in 
the South Asian context and the research findings hopefully aim at 
drawing conclusive evidence to the effect that alliances of the Cold War 
nature based on long-term security configurations are now a thing of 
the past and that rather short-term ad-hoc coahtions based on 
concrete and fluctuating interest-perceptions are the more realistic 
choices for the future The paper seeks to make the point that the 
pursuit of national security ın military strategy requires that all eggs 
ought not to be placed in the same basket and that statehood 1s a 
dynamic process, evolving and altering with the changing needs of 
time and that military strategy, ın the Bangladesh case at least, should 
look out for long-term changed premises of statehood 


In the post-Cold War global setting, the possibility of a new trend of 
state-boundary redetermination as a domino-effect of East European 
changes creates complications for military strategy for not only the 
super-power USA but also for the state-nations as well If mihtary 
strategy 1n the past was based on the very basic function of protecting 
vahd or imposed national boundanes and had to that effect been 
dependent on alhance reliability, the complex question that 
consequently arises ıs — whether military strategy can ın future afford 
to ignore the erosion of state-centric patriotism and then turn on to 
recognise the vahdity of long-subdued populist sentiments even if they 
are based on the premises of democratic self-determination 
prerogatives, asın the erstwhile Soviet Union and Yugoslavia and as a 
contrast to it, as m Burma and Kashmir, with imposed systems While 
extending the applicability of military strategy to the domestic realm, 
it may be perünent to ask in the present global context—at what point 
can mılıtary strategy afford to reverse its most severe traditional role 
1e, force people within a state-nation not to commit to a gradually 
assumed faith and adherence to revised premises of self-determination 
or long-held, suppressed faith to such psychology, eg, the case of 
German-speaking people of a known former part of Germany which 
had been ceded to Poland as a post-War pay-off, thus denying those 
people the nght to regain unified Germany 


Modern mihtary strategy is largely a product of post-World War II 
arrangements which have rationalized the concept of territorial 
defense by developing essential hnkages with the preservation of 
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autonomous mulitary structures as the basic means for such defense 
Miltary strategies ın the Third World context have mostly involved a 
mixture of standardized Western concepts apphed ın the tradition of a 
colonial-origin armed forces formation and extending to the 
modern-day adjustments as demanded by the premises of statehood. 
The latter would involve the question of determining military strategy 
on the basis of available and usable mılıtary technology including the 
gualıty and types of weaponry, their range, diversity and applicability 
in terms of defending the specific character of the territory involved, 
the nature of external threat, the education and traming of available 
military manpower, and all other related tactical detail armed at 
updating the art of warfare Mılıtary strategy can never overlook 
geopolitical compulsions and while the available overall means 
generate the material strength of the mulitary, its operational 
behaviour has primarily relied on the formulation of a realistic strategy 
that would maximize performance within the means 


South Asian premises of mihtary strategy have continued to rely 
more on Western strategic thinking although the regional setting may 
have demanded innovative alterations responding to the future 
demographic pressures on scarce land that would almost certainly 
demand territorial readjustments for survival of statehood Over the 
years, the gradual conversion of nubtary technology in terms of 
updating and improving the efficiency level has had profound effects 
on changing notions of strategy and tactics Limits in armaments 
quality obviously impose harsh constraints on planning The paper 
aims at this point to relate the above-mentioned theoretical 
postulations ın the context of the geo-mılıtary strategic realities 
confronting Bangladesh to a futuristic fusion of military strategy and 
foreign policy 


As it 1s, there 1s very little openly available literature, specially in a 
comprehensive form, on a viable blueprint for Bangladesh's mılıtary 
strategy, the type that may allow an analyst to propose definite critical 
views ın formulating altered premises to adjust with the changed 
global realities Because of the manner in which the military structure 
projects itself ın smaller, resource-poor states like Bangladesh, one 
has to rely on much resincted, narrowly-focused choices ın perceiving 
any viable framework of mulitary strategy compared with the 
dynamism, openness, flexibility and projected aims in the military 
strategies of more powerful states, ıncludıng even India The lack of 
resources imposes a compelling limit on weapons procurement even 
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of the recently obsolete category not to mention the question of state 
of the art weapons in a world of greater accuracy-seeking mılıtary 
technology This reality clearly undermines viable strategic planning 


Considering Bangladesh, there 1s nothing much except the 
availability of potentially abundant military manpower which may 
however serve to construct a limited alternate strategy One could also 
argue that with the given nature of terram, the climatic conditions, the 
ideal stretches of flat lands, water routes and related sets of 
peculiarities, a specific context for a mulitary strategy does exist, 
prunanly dependent on the optimum use of cheap manpower But 
these are still arguably minor elements compared to the essential goals 
of a survival-seeking positive strategy which ın essence must prımarıly 
involve the option of alhance reliability as a foreign and defense policy 
objective 


In the post-Cold War global setting, an altered framework of 
mulıtary strategy must be relinked with the pursuit of enhghtened 
foreign policy goals reflected through geo-political compulsions as well 
as extra-territorial  opportunily-seeking long-term survival instincts 
that may help promote balanced changes ın our premises of statehood 
over time as an integral phenomenon of the transitional nature of the 
system itself While applying the above-mentioned contention to 
Bangladesh, her ability to survive the next half-a-century or so with an 
explosive population figure within the next twenty years, definitely 
demands the type of military strategy for survival that may optimize 
security options based on flexible premises of alliance reliability, 
particularly with such forces that may be meaningfully supportive of an 
expansionist option for us eastwards, where the state structure has 
always been very weak and vulnerable and will bear the prospect of 
disintegration in future just lıke Yugoslavia The utopia of today does 
carry a lot of the compulsions of nature as well as historical rationale, 
to demand some serious attention ın futuristic military strategy unless 
one totally abhors the "no-rısk-no gain philosophy” and chooses to 
blissfully succumb to the unknown hands of the realities of the future, 
something one could help shape or ignore 


Allıance-buıldıng process 1s often an integral part of foreign policy 
that concentrates on security and survival But the question of alliance 
reliability ıs often a sensitive proposition lınked greatly to the 
value-loaded question of interpreting the politico-military rewards 
emanated thereof, as well as, economucs-biased incentives that 
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contribute to regime-survival along with meaningful ad- 
accommodation Alliance-biased notions of mılıtary strategy has 
practically nothing to do with the interpretation of the puritanist ideal 
of non-ahgnment Most of the current trends of non-aligned behaviour 
clearly acknowledge the freedom of external alhance choices The 
death of the Cold War nulhfies whatever restrictive psychology may 
have defined the Movement in terms of joining the super-powers' 
defense treaties most of which are now non-existent Alliance practice 
does not even have to involve formal written commitment, when the 
depth of interests dominate the question of alliance reliability 


In many ways, the 25-year Indo-Bangladesh Friendship Treaty 1s a 
fascinating example of an actual survival-seeking mulitary strategy at 
least for the period covering the formative phase of state-preservation 
of Bangladesh Gradually, the Treaty turned ınto a more enduring 
mechanism to reduce the hkelihood of expensive damage-potential 
from inevitable sources despite the argument that ıt had failed to serve 
our interests Surely enough, the contınuatıon of the Treaty was 
positively used by consequent ruling regimes to promote their survival 
interests not just before the 1975 change-over, but much more 
efficiently so, well afier 1975 as well It may be proposed that the 
pre-1975 political regime faced an unduly high political stereo-typing 
and a ruthless domestic criticism whereas the very existence of that 
Treaty had gained for Bangladesh a very clear and articulated 
recognition of her statehood by India This was a blessing for such a 
nascent state and because of it, no subsequent extra-legal relations 
could subsequently be imposed ın a manner that Nepal, Srı Lanka or 
Bhutan were subjected, with the excuse of strategic or 
security-minded Indian defense planning 


The Indo-Bangladesh Treaty had not been altogether a document 
for captivity ın the sense that ıt provided a legal framework for 
evolving Indo-Bangladesh relations whereby the weaker party could 
use time as breathing space in order to gradually widen the base for 
seeking allies in the Muslim World and the West, while at the same 
time, applying diplomatic pursuasion on India ın order to desist the 
latter from any military intervention following the violent changeover 
in 1975 The mutual loyalty syndrome, penned down in the Treaty 
itself, ın terms of security and defense cooperation or at least the 
ritualistic pretensions of such cooperation which were routinely 
parroted by successive regimes taking over power in Bangladesh 
bypassing the electoral process in the seventies and eighties, had 
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perhaps served to an amazing extent in contributing to some form of 
tolerance-behaviour on the part of India, thus helping each successive 
Bangladesh government to exercise foreign policy flexibility at a much 
higher level than perhaps Sr Lanka or Nepal ın comparable situations. 
One may thus choose not to simply cite negative aspects of such a 
Treaty without considering whether the ill-effects could be even more 
profound m the absence of a Treaty. Certainly Bangladesh's perceived 
military strategy of alliance rehability has not been devoid of 
alternatives simply because the Treaty existed The fact that a 
consistent working level of secunty partnership did actually grow and 
continue to survive with China, Pakistan, the Islamic and the Western 
group of states ın a limited form despite the somewhat restricting 
character of the Treaty itself, does mean that the Treaty had not spoilt 
operational choices for the weaker partner by imposing limits on the 
flexible search for allıance-durabılıty or weapons-transactions 
relationships 


Military strategy for Bangladesh would have to continue to rely on 
seeking friendly international support from a core-base of rehable 
security partners even if they belong to distant shores If this is an 
impossibility, the trappings of the Treaty will need to be manipulated 
and some arrangements will have to be worked out as the Treaty 
expires ın the mid-nineties On the other hand, there are many 
possible directions of change in future versions of military strategy in 
the small state context due to the highly uncertain nature of 
transformations which could occur in global security structure 
following shifts ın perceptions on international security on the part of 
the only emerging guardian in a unipolar global setting — the USA 
Certain findings by several scholars in the field of strategy help to draw 
up a remarkable range of propositions in future conflict-patterns 
Despite the end of the Cold War, regional conflicts will continue to 
involve the use of force and warfare would be a favoured instrument to 
the extent as Robert O'Neil (1988) suggests, that force is often the 
only means available for resolving a problem, mostly for Third World 
states ? John Chipman thinks that even for the U S , there can be no 
easy coherence in terms of military strategy that would apply to 
confront the Third World when compared to the Cold War itself 
Chipman (1991) adds that locally-determuned internal political and 
social influences could define the direction of Third World politics and 
security policies unlike ever before ın the past ^ If the end of the 
bi-polar world order or super-power competition is looked as a signal 
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for translating into an increased level of regional instability, this may 
result from the realignment of regional balances of power with many 
Third World states trying to articulate their ideological re-education 
following the fall of the Soviet Union With the end of the Cold War, it 
will be increasingly unlikely for Bangladesh, based on the proposed 
strategic projections worldwide, to gain any relevance for American 
strategic utility 


Stephen Van Evera (1990), representing the neo-realist school of 
thought, argues that even with the passing of the geo-political rationale 
for containment, interests ın Europe are sufficiently compelling to 
warrant continued US troop presence in Europe to support collective 
efforts toward maintaining stability and dampen any emerging 
tendencies toward nationalism and militarism ? But recent events ın 
Yugoslavia have hardly brought about any NATO interference to serve 
such a purpose For the Third World, Van Evera finds no US need for 
contmuing or expanding its "already deep" involvement He considers 
such themes as ‘balance of power' or ‘intervention promotes 
democracy and human rights’ invalid arguments during the Cold War 
and even more so now He argues that such interventions are infeasible 
and would fail to produce democracy even if militarily successful 
America's current rejection of democratic Iran and the strategic 
commitment to Mid-East monarchies certamly contradict Van Evera's 
prescriptions However, there is the other school of thought called the 
'neoanternationalists' who "maintain that the Third World has been 
and will remain central to US strategic interests either because it 
contributes directly to the external power of a superpower or because 
dealing with the Third World establishes the credibility that helps 
superpowers to defend their vital interests elsewhere "© Michael Desch 
was critical about both the neo-realısts and the neo-ınternatıonalısts 
and offered the third view that intrinsic and extrinsic values ought to 
decide strategic involvement 7 Geographically proximate areas to the 
US are defined as extrinsically valuable while certain identihable parts 
of the Third World, beyond Western Europe, namely, Northeast Asia 
and the Persian Gulf are intrinsically valuable To defend the latter, the 
three intrinsically valued regions identified are, the Caribbean, the 
littoral of the Indian Ocean and a base ın the Western Pacific. Based on 
this perspective, India somehow gains a marginal strategic utility but 
West Asia 1s exactly the area of prime interest 


Robert Art (1991) ın a more recent study, cites five strategic 
interests for the US defense, preservation of prosperity based on 
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international economic openness, assured access to Persian Gulf oil, 
prevention of certain wars and, when feasible, promotion of 
democratic institutions and certam human nghts values § Samuel 
Huntington cites (1991) three principal strategic interests the USA 
maintaining itself as the premuer world power meaning countering 
Japanese economic challenge, preventing the emergence of a 
polıtıcal-mılıtary hegemonic power in Eurasia and protecting concrete 
interests in the Third World ? Huntington argues that US strategy may 
disregard deterring threats since there are none and instead preserve 
equihbrium in Europe and Asia 


American scholarly forecasts regarding future scenarios in our 
region are noteworthy Geoffrey Kemp has argued (1990) that "the 
shift toward a more geo-econonuc tram of strategic thought must 
acknowledge that the complex dynamics of economic development 
and accompanying economic disequilibriums will have a negative 
impact on the security of the developing world "? John Chipman's 
observation has some relevance in South Asia "The fracturing process 
underway in a number of states under pressure from separatist 
movements has proven to be less than peaceful High population 
growth rates coupled with lımıted economic opportunities and 
widespread political discord ın the Third World foster cross-border 
migration "!! "Border disputes, economic dislocation, cultural and 
religious strife, and political conflict will be the most Likely result of 
the movement of large numbers of refugees and immigrants across 
borders", speculates Yezid Sayigh 


While reviewing the comparative mılıtary literature in the 
post-Cold War context, Fetter (1991) and McCain (1991) maintained : 
"Analysis of third world muhtanes has centered not on the 
unquantifiable characteristics of regional armies—leadership, morale, 
small-unit effectiveness, and combined armed operations—but what 
has become a fairly repetitive recitation of the build-up of increasingly 
capable military arsenals in the developing world" 12 But as Cohen and 
Edward Luttwak (1990) argue "The ability of Third World states to 
procure advanced military equipment ıs not commensurate with their 
ability to wage modern war In areas of operational command, 
maintenance, and tactical leadership, they fall short of the standards 
required to field an effective combined armed force" 13 Stephen Peter 
Rosen (1982) and James Dunn (1990) contributed mmensely with 
discussions of levels of professionalism, experience and leadership of 
Third World armies, but their work would need to be followed up by 
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continuous monitoring of future trends for any meaningful study of 
strategy American worries regarding mid-ranking powers m the Third 
World constitute states which are clearly located ın the near proximity 
of Bangladesh and are capable of manipulating her territorial integrity 
as a strategy of extra-territorial secunty To that extent thus, American 
worries have even greater meaning for us However, Thomas 
McNaugher (1990) argues that there 1s a tendency to exaggerate the 
effectiveness of certain weapons m Third World arsenals like the 
ballistic missiles and chemical weapons, which ın fact promotes 
prohferation and tends to heighten instability in an already volatile 
region While their strategic effectiveness cannot be demied, 
McNaugher sees these as useful only as political instruments !4 
Considering the destabilizing consequences of nuclearızatıon ın South 
Asia, Bangladesh has more reasons than other states to reckon with 
such realities in her military strategy 


Bangladesh lacks any ability to nurture sophisticated weapons, 
aimed at formulating a viable military strategy that would ensure 
territorial defense ın order to confront any hypothetical threat from 
the larger neighbours, namely India or Burma India imposes 
geopolitical constraints of a higher magnitude because of locational 
facts, territorial depth and its presence upto the deeper reaches of the 
Bay of Bengal matched by designs to launch a blue-water navy India has 
no expansionist designs on Bangladesh except for occasional 
encroachments into disputed territorial forntiers, mostly confined to 
the maritime belt consisting of the emerging islands of the Bay The 
Hill Tracts ın the southeast which Bangladesh inherited as a result of 
the Radcliffe Award did not become a bone of contention since India 
had made no claims on these once the partition was consolidated after 
1947 In fact, the former Pakistan state in 1947 had not only 
neglected the prospects for the annexation of Tripura where the 
Maharaja was willing to accede to Pakistan, but then, much to India's 
relef, no effort was even made to revive claims on united Assam, 
although the provisions of the Lahore Resolution and most other 
subsequent developments had offered de-facto legitimacy ın such 
claims The boundaries formulated during the Partition of Bengal ın 
1905 had been ignored in 1947 despite the fact that powerful 
geopolitical factors and a comparative global criterion of boundary 
demarcation would fully justify the amalgamation of Assam and Bangal 
as a single political entity Currently however, Bagladesh serves as the 
crucial strategic corridor to enable India to maintain her sound 
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mılıtary grip ın that region befaced with perpetual insurgency 


On the other hand, Bangladesh has to confront the new Burmese 
reality through a cautious projection of military strategy within her 
limited means So far, there ıs no visible serious policy to confront 
unanticipated Burmese mihtary threats or incursions in this land 
There seems to be a terrible lack of agreeable consensus on foreign 
and defense policy coordination ın this vital area The passive nature of 
foreign policy clearly indicates an obsession towards appeasement 
Consequently, the Burmese side has thrust an alarming set of 
aggressive policies which ın response require the revised formulation 
of calculated strategic reconsiderations There has not yet been any 
policy on this side to encounter foreign refugee influx 1n a manner so 
that ıt could be envisioned beyond simple humanitarian proportions 
and be disallowed from attaining the magnitude of a demographic 
invasion The entire experience of uncalled for security 1mpositions 
emanating from repressive policies, 1e , lack of democratic practice ın 
the eastern neighbourhood, leading to a collossal spıll-over into this 
utterly crowded country, ıs almost as severe as an invasion It is 
doubtful whether any strategic posture has at all been considered that 
would sanctify tactical deployments ın order to restrict the 
consequences of the insurgency in a 'panah' state lıke Burma, literally 
exposed before the entire civilized world Refugees influx in current 
tumes has ın many ways turned mto a forbidden act even ın Western 
democracies because such an onrush based on humanitarian premises 
have often involved overwhelmingly disproportionate challenges for a 
receiving state, bemg dependent on its survival instincts for 
self-preservation and stability Boat people from Vietnam were denied 
subsequent entry by sountheast Asian democracies and recently 
Albanian and Bosnian refugees were literally pushed back by their 
European neighbours: even in the face of genocide prospects for the 
former 


The rationale for the above ıs very pragmatic as much as ıt 
admittedly appears unkind but then as long as the international 
political community chooses to ignore the problem conveniently and 
avoids coercive action against the crisis-creating source state, there 
may be little choice for any such luxury for a state already bedevilled 
with economic squeeze, to be able to act, as a permanent host Burma 
has not only launched a policy of demographic invasion but has almost 
succeeded in imposing chains on Bangladesh to dissuade her from 
extending moral support to the democratic uprising in that land as 
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well as to promote self-determination for the Arakanese Foreign 
policy seems to indicate no supportive role for a military strategy that 
might help contemplate dealing with Burma on equal terms 


In this particular situation, the question of alliance reliability 1s vital 
in order to work and a respectable resolution of a deep-seated 
credibility gap ın Burmese dealings of the minority issue The dilemma 
ıs comparable to Israel's security quests vis a vis her Arab neighbours, 
where the US has a crucial role to play ın order to maintain Israel's 
upper hand in military strategic policies as well as for diplomatic 
bargamıng But there ıs just no way that Bangladesh could acquire such 
alhance utility to a super-power as Israel has earned Whatever is 
possible, has been the result of a slow process of diplomatic persuasion 
and that too, with an inconsistent pace — as the very current agonising 
reality of the Rohyngya refugees, inhabiting the land would amply 
prove The influence of China and Japan, as well as the Western states 
have only worked marginally so far Foreign policy leadership has been 
a collossal failure — much more severely ın the democratic set-up than 
ever before India has almost been placed into a hands-off position 
despite the compelling reality of an Indo-Bangladesh Treaty on paper 
that could at the very least allow India to offer a friendly stand of moral 
support to Bangladesh and some degree of condemnation of Burma 
that may not have cost her much based on her past official policy of 
open disapproval of the military rule in Burma Perhaps India has been 
conscious of Bangladeshi sensitivities on this matter Besides, Indian 
preference for the bilateral approach was duly appreciated and it was a 
prudent choice to keep India out of Bangladesh's bilateral dispute with 
the only other bordering state, since, any Indian involvement could 
include a price tag, which any government here would perhaps 
dihgently prefer to avoid The recent Sino-Indian dialogue at the 
Defense Mimsters' level would indicate that India has her own designs 
Indian strategic concerns ın relation to Burma involve constructing a 
common policy of containing tribal insurgency across her 
north-eastern territorial boundaries India does share a common 
interest with Burmese mılıtary rulers to maintain stable and 
insurgentfree frontiers despite the highly sensitive and anarchyprone 
tribal culture of that region This 1s an integral aspect of current Indian 
strategic outlook which ıs likely to gain precedence over all other 
proclaimed ideals of democracy and human rights considerations 


The dilemma of alliance reliability 1s so acute that this country can 
never afford to construct any military strategy based on offensive 
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warfare, the way Israel has been able to afford But then, neither 1s 
defense a very viable strategy with a total lack of modern weaponry 
Alliance reliability ıs essentially applicable for any meanıngful security 
against territorial violations including the Burmese example of open 
disregard of international law based on a policy to annihilate 
minorities Our search for a defense ally has hardly succeeded ın 
gaining much from the Muslim-majority states and as a consequence, 
whatever military strategy ıs shaped has to primarily rely on the 
international system and its mstruments to safeguard her prospects of 
sovereign survival In this regard, Alan Henrikson's recent work on 
"Vision of A New World Order' captures the Bangladesh dilemma very 
aptly As the military strength needed to maintain regional security 
will be mostly ın the hands of the major states of each region, their 
mihtary power must be adequate to deter or repel aggression At the 
same time, this military power should not be so great or unevenly 
distributed ın a region so as to threaten the stability of the region and 
heighten anxiety there Regional organisations, therefore, must take 
responsibility for providing, by a spreading of power and responsibility, 
what has been termed ‘equitable security’ for all the states ın such 
spheres "!5 Henrıkson's prescription in the above context ıs useful * 
"The United Nations’ interest in regional action for peace and security 
was considerably heightened by the reality that, with the onset of the 
Cold War, the UN Security Council became veto-bound In the 
aftermath of the Gulf cnsis, which exhibited the possibilities and the 
need for more mter-organizational collaboration, the thinking that lay 
behind these original UN Charter regional provisions should be 
reactivated It would be mportant, however, not to emphasize the role 
of NATO, the NEU, or some other organization to the extent that it 
pre-empted the central role of the universal body, the UN. The 
‘dilemma of regionalism’ ıs knowing how "to coalesce the parts without 
fragmenting the whole "16 


In the post-Cold War transition, secure alliance commitment 1s 
almost too uncertain, as was the case of Syna supporting the US action 
against Iraq as opposed to Jordan's neutral role despite clear 
credentials as a US ally Ad-hoc coalitions appear to be a more likely 
trend rather than long-term alliance reliability. Don Smider and 
Gregory Grant quite strongly argue in a recent article . "The 
distinction between the familiar concept of collective security and 
coalition warfare 1s clear Collective security agreements rely on the 
coordination of common interests, the codılyıng of commitments and 
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responsibilities, and provision for an integrated command structure In 
regional conflicts, differing policy aims, inevitable in a collection of 
states, cast into jeopardy the concept of collective security The 
requirement that states m a collective security arrangement surrender 
highly valued national autonomy to a collective good 1s particularly 
distasteful to developing natıon 17 This view explains the coalition 
structure in the Gulf War Substantiating further, Robert Art (1991) 
clearly explains why limits of collective security can fail to ensure the 
security guarantee for a small state that lacks superpower strategic 
utility He suggests "Collective security systems can dissuade 
aggression only ıf all member states pledge ın advance to punısh any 
aggressor state for its aggression regardless of its identity This 
requirement has all but ensured that effective examples of collective 
security are rare, and that they have been most successful historically 
only against the most bellicose and aggressive states that threaten 
much weaker states or, as in the case of the erstwhile Soviet Union, 
against a persistent and recognizable threat The union of Arab states 
attempting to present a unified front against Israel ıs an example of 
the constant and unending sinfe and mdecision that ıs a prevailing 
characteristic among states that attempt to practise collective 
securıty"18 


Such critical observation helps to typify the lack of reliability on 
collective security and undermine its strength in the formulation of a 
viable mulitary strategy despite Henrikson's persuasive 
recommendations Arguments by Snider and Grant on the viability of 
coahtions appear more realistic Quoting them in this context 
"Coalitions, as opposed to collective security measures are for the most 
part ad-hoc arrangements designed to respond to a rapidly emerging 
crisis when no formal security arrangement exists They are 
characterized by a union of states that reacts to a short-term threat 
and disbands soon after the conflict has subsided, often, as 1n the case 
of wars in Vietnam and Angola, irrespective of the outcome of the 
conflict in question In the Iran-Iraq war, Iraq relied on bilhons of 
dollars from the Persian Gulf states for its war effort against Iran while 
Iran was ın turn supported by a loose coalition including Syna — and 
even Israel In the recent war in the Gulf which has sometimes been 
mistakenly referred to as a case of collective security, the United 
States was dependent on coalition allies for much of the transportation 
support to move US forces to the theater, and for logistical support 
once arrived The diplomatic maneuverings in the months following 
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the Iraqi invasion of Kuwait were a study in accommodating the 
political demands of coalition participants "!9 The two authors also 
note that "the rapidity with which the coalition dissolved at the 
conclusion of the war also points to the complexity and fluidity of 
coalition warfare "2° 


With the weakening of collective security interests following the 
collapse of communism, territomal interests may lead to the coalition 
of strange bedfellows, even asymmetric and unpredictable in 
character Recent Sıno-Indıan dialogue at the Defense Mınısters' level 
appears to indicate realisation of vital common interests A new 
coalition may be emerging and the US may expect a cooler response to 
her current plans on Iraq and even on the Burmese democracy- 
searching process Ad-hoc coalitions are increasingly capable of 
responding to mutually-shared interests but may leave httle room for 
weak partners to nse beyond passivity Future power configuration ın 
our region may greatly reduce chances for gaining China's security 
support on issues that affect both India and Burma Coalitionbased 
alliance may place Sino-India relations on a higher plane of 
sub-systemic amıty at the cost of small state discord with larger India 
or Burma 


The lesson that seems to emerge regarding the post-Cold War 
global alliance structure ıs that ıt may be suicidal to place all your eggs 
ın one single basket On the issue of security reliability, ıt may be futile 
to formulate any military strategy relying too much on China or even 
worse, the Islamic group of states The pathetic attitude of the latter in 
response to the killings of thousands of Muslıms by the Serbs in 
Bosnıa-Herzegovına 1s a sober reminder of the hollowness of the 
so-called Islamic botherhood It may, on the contrary, be a more 
practical effort to work ın cooperation with our larger, stronger 
neighbour and prepare on a long-term basis to respond to any 
opportune timing that may one day offer the scope for territorial 
reshuffling or substantive change in the parameters of the 
currently-structured state system 


The notion of territorial reshuffling ıs not hypothesised simply as 
an extra-ordinary and original perception but rather as an outcome of a 
thought-process borrowed on the basis of reviewing the implications of 
terntonal break-up of erstwhile Yogoslavia and a consequently violent 
phase of its recreation into new states Such phase of territorial 
reshuffhng 1s already underway in Israeli occupied lands, in the 
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Ajerbaızan-Armenıan conflict and tends to substantiate the view that 
post-Cold War boundaries have not yet evolved as arrangements ın 
perpetuity Ethno-cultural violence or insurgent secessionist prospects 
can lead to an unforeseen slıde towards a territorial reshuffling in the 
South Asian region as well There can be no escape from the historical 
truth that South Asian boundaries had often been treated as the 
product of arbitrary decisions by vested interest groups and had thus 
remained more as smposed boundaries as such 


The concept of SAARC opens up an entire horizon of unforeseen 
potentialities including the long-term prospect of demographic 
integration of our own racial group of South Asia Pakistan's 
pretensions of turning to their so-called Mid-East and Central Asian 
‘cousins' and Indian ambitions to educate their north-eastern 
Mongoloid brothers into Indian nationalists are a mockery of history 
and anthropology, to say the least The common history 1s much too 
profound to be distorted In that history, the Brahmin Aryans are as 
much foreigners as the invading Muslims a thousand years ago— the 
South Asian ‘melting pot’ has created a common history of long-term 
integration rather than the endurance of short-term secession Racial 
similarities and economic incentives can become a powerful 
motivating force ın any future reordering of the state boundaries It 1s 
only ritualistic that governments and more specifically, the 
bureaucracies always tend to commit themselves to the status-quo, as 
if the contemporary times are a permanent fixation for all times to 
come Career compulsions and routınızed nature of jobs obviously 
debars the order-minded bureaucracy from widening the mental 
horizon in the direction of creative break-ups The state structure 
guarantees their professional survival as much as it protects the 
mulitary hierarchy as a secunty organization of the state. 


Having mentioned the above constraints as a typical reality, we 
need to move beyond the conventional parameters of reckoning the 
limits ın any substantive formulation of military strategy, based so 
obviously on resource constraints and the potential burden of bearing a 
large military manpower base As hinted earlier ın this paper, military 
strategy may also involve looking into the prospects of territorial 
readjustments Over the centuries, sub-continental boundaries have 
often fluctuated with changes ın themes of nationalism Our present 
boundaries will probably last through the present century unless there 
Is some surprise ın store as ın East Europe today But beyond that 
period or a decade further, historical factors do indicate possible 
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changes in statehood identity following unbearable population squeeze 
in this small terntory Modern boundanes are of course far more stable 
than past systems and they may maintain the continuity where stability 
and prosperity ensures integration 


This sub-continent, however, has several crisis points and after 
Punjab and Kashmir, the Indian northeast maintains racial 
distinctiveness aS an enduring incentive for long term process of 
conversion into a sparate entity It 1s in this context that possible 
future demographic outbursts and forced spillovers from this land may 
lead to anarchic consequences That 1s why, a futuristic mulitary 
strategy for Bangladesh must require a conscious level of long term 
preparation for a thorough grasp of western Burmese and 
north-eastern Indian terrain, nature of warfare, and an approximately 
thirty-year contingency plan, by which time many of the present set of 
realities that debar current offensive strategy may not be so relevant, 
such as, revised statehood prospects with msurgent ideals revitalized, 
changes ın Indian mılıtary psychology, as exemplified by erstwhile 
Soviet forces and related factors 


Futuristic military strategy construction needs to be vested in those 
who do not have a vested mterest ın drawing up reality-scenarios 
based on career compulsions, so that an academic view may be formed 
From an Indian point of view, a renewal of the Indo-Bangladesh 
Friendship Treaty may continue to be a security imperative ın view of 
her north-east access needs But then, the prospects for a balanced 
inter-state demographic reordering and human mobility, like the 
Indo-Nepalese borders may be envisioned on our eastern frontiers 
with north-east India This may be a good strarting point for both 
states to eventually avoid future anarchic prospects, may be around the 
year 2020 AD when a forced spill-over would be catastrophic Greater 
migration into the east and towards Arakan are viable prospects on 
which India and Bangladesh can work together eventually within a 
shared mılıtary strategy. 


Strategic imperatives do create strange bed-fellows and offer a 
great wealth of substance to a future Indo-Bangladesh alliance 
rehabihty Whether ıt would attain a meaningful turn in the long run 1s 
a matter which, perhaps, the old generation of Pakistani-trained policy 
planners can never visualize meaningfully But for the next generation 
taking over national decision-making issues within the realities of a 
demographic explosion, there must be some degree of strategic 
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thinking on the question of opening up the eastern forntiers through 
some form of Indo-Bangladesh mihtary-strategic integration based on 
historical and racial unity In the present circumstances of prejudice, 
religious bigotry and long-held suspicions, the currently ruling 
generation on both sides will have nothing creative to offer other than 
to fall back on the established myths of hatred and stereotyped 
stalemate But there shall be a future during the systemic transition 
when alliance rehabihty must be built on dialogue, international 
support and brıdge-buıldıng efforts with current adversaries 


Such a view would encourage a calculated long-term policy that 
seeks to neutralize the excessive population pressure cum consequent 
spill-over syndrome through an amucable approach towards future 
human settlements This 1s because one may choose to perceive a 
lesser degree of future rıgıdıty in trying to confine emerging human 
settlements on the basis of state-centric notions of nationhood A more 
flexible appreciation of sovereignty on a territorial basis may help 
promote a more open status for Indo-Bangladesh boundaries ın the 
eastern front to the extent that vastly under-populated lands in 
north-eastern India could be peacefully resettled through a tolerable 
and accommodative policy of allowing reforms in this direction in a 
more trade-oriented supranationahst perspective 
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SAVING IN BANGLADESH : TRENDS, 
DETERMINANTS AND POLICY OPTIONS* 


AKBAR ALI KHAN** 


"I hear that you have some vinegar which is forty years old", a 
neighbour said to Mulla Nasiruddin “Will you give me some ?" 


"Certainly not", said the Mulla "It would not be forty years old 1f I kept 
gıvıng ıt away, would ıt 71 


The wise quip of the medieval sage was virtually repeated by Adam 
Smith, the father of modern economics The rıchest mdustriahst of 
Manchester was widely criticised for contributing a paltry sum of 
ninety pounds for the foundation of Sunday schools Adam Smuth 
defended the parsimony of the industrialist on the ground that such 
donations would "pervert the revenues of some pious foundations to 
profane purposes" and would amount to paying "the wages of idleness 
with those funds which the frugality of his forefathers had, as 1t were, 
consecrated to the maintenance of industry" ? To Adam Smith, every 
frugal man is a public benefactor Though saving ıs prompted by private 
avarice, the invisible hand of the market, in Smith's view, redounded 
private greed to public welfare by stımulatıng mvestment The creative 
role of saving was further accentuated by successors of Adam Smith 
The theory of capital fundamentalism, inspired by Harrod-Domar 
growth model, has created the widely held perception that the more a 
nation can save and invest, the faster ıt can grow Sen emphasized the 
fact that saving 1s more beneficial for the future generation than the 
current generation and the myopia of the present generation may 
result ın under-saving ? 


The revisionist view on saving and thrift ıs, however, equally deeply 
rooted in economic thought. In the sixteenth century, a French 
economist observed that "all purchasers of French luxury goods 








* Delvered as Saleha Khanam Memonal Trust Lecture 1994 at the Asiatic Society of 
Bangladesh The author 1s deeply grateful to Dr Zaidi Sattar and Mr A K N Ahmed 
for helpful comments 

** Secretary, Ministry of Finance, Government of the Peoples Republic of Bangladesh 
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created a livelihood for the poor, whereas the miser caused them to 
dıe ın distress" 4 In the same vein, Malthus wrote ın the nineteenth 
century ^" the principles of saving, pushed to excess would destroy 
the motive of production If every person was satisfied with the 
simplest food, the poorest clothing and the meanest houses, it 1s 
certain that no other sort of food, clothing and lodging would be in 
existence" 5 The paradox of thnft was further elucidated by Keynes who 
observed "It has been usual to think of the accumulated wealth of the 
world as having been peacefully built up out of that voluntary 
abstinence of individuals from the immediate enjoyment of 
consumption, which we call Thrift But ıt should be obvious that mere 
abstinence of individuals is not enough by itself to build cities or drain 
fens It ıs Enterprise which builds and improves world's possessions If 
Enterprise 1s afoot, wealth accumulates whatever may be happening to 
Thrift and uf Enterprise is asleep, wealth decays whatever Thrift may 
be doing" © The theory of capital fundamentalism was challenged by 
Solow on both theoretical and empirical grounds In his view, 
economic growth cannot be solely explained by increase in capital and 
labour, technical change is a major determinant of growth ? The truth 
seems to lie somewhere in between two extreme views Saving 1s a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for growth 


In recent years the increased mobilization of domestic resource 
has assumed greater urgency for two reasons First, the world today 
faces an acute shortage of investible resources According to one 
estimate, the world saving rate fell by about 2 percentage points 
between the early 1970s and the mid 1980s ie, from an average of 
218 percent of world GNP in 1970-73 to 199 percent in 1983-85 
Additional capital demands have been estimated at 1 4 percent to 3 8 
percent of world GNP The shortfall ın the supply of capital may vary 
between 3 4 percent to 5 8 percent of world's GNP—a gap of 19 to 29 
percent in savings ® This shortfall ıs lıkely to be much higher if the 
requirements for additional resources for infrastructure facilities in 
the developing countries are taken into account Secondly, the 
scramble for capital has further intensified because of increased 
globalization ın the world economy Savings increasingly flow to 
whoever can do things most efficiently wherever located around the 
world 


Against this backdrop of intense competition for capital, 
developing countries lıke Bangladesh are likely to face a severe crunch 
for resources The purpose of this paper 1s to review the present state 
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of domestic saving in Bangladesh The paper is divided into four 
sections The first section analyzes the recent trends of domestic 
saving ın Bangladesh, reviews the components of savings and compares 
these trends with those of other developing countries The second 
section explores the main determinants of domestic savings in 
Bangladesh The third section scrutinizes the policy options for 
encouraging saving The final section summarizes the main findings 
and recommendations of this study 


1. Trends of domestic saving in Bangladesh 


There has been a dramatic increase in domestic saving rate ın the 
developed countries since the Industrial Revolution The domestic 
saving rate ın England did not go above 5 or 6 percent through most of 
the eighteenth century 9 In 1992, the weighted average saving rate of 
23 industrial countries was 22 percent Singapore has the highest 
saving rate ın the world which stood at 47 percent in 1992 It 1s 
followed by Gabon (39 percent), Indonesia (37 percent), Russian 
Federation (37 percent), Thailand (35 percent), and Japan (34 
percent) 19 In recent years there has been a fall ın the saving rate of 
industrial countries from 24 percent GDP in 1970 to 22 percent in 
1992. The decline 1s more pronounced in some countries such as 
Japan (from 40% in 1970 to 3496 ın 1992), Austraha (from 2796 in 
1970 to 14% in 1992), and the UK (from 21 196 ın 1970 to 14% in 
1992), According to a study of the UN, global savings rate in high 
income countries declined from 22 9596 of the GDP during the period 
1970-73 to 20 9396 during 1986-90 This decline was partly 
compensated by the LDCs where saving rate as a percentage of GDP 
increased from 17 66 during the penod 1970-73 to 22 during 
1986-90 !! 


Compared to global saving rate (which was estimated at 20 6 
percent), saving rate ın Bangladesh ıs very modest Estimates of saving 
rate 1n Bangladesh vary Table I presents the estimates of saving rate in 
Bangladesh by World Bank, Bangladesh Bank and Bangladesh Bureau of 
Statistics (BBS) The main reason for the difference in estimates of 
these agencies 1s the dissimilarity ın their methodology World Bank 
estimates gross domestic saving by deducting total consumption from 
GDP Bangladesh Bank estimates directly the saving rate by aggregating 
the saving estimates ın Government sector, corporate sector, 
non-corporate local bodies and non-corporate private sector BBS 
obtains indirect estrmate of saving by deducting total consumption 
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expenditure from GDP at market price National savings are estimated 
by adding international transfers to domestic saving !? Bangladesh 
Bank's estimate of saving rate 1s always higher than that of the World 
Bank BBS's estimate of saving rate 1s ın most cases lower than that of 
Bangladesh Bank (see Table 1) This indicates that indirect estimates 
tend to underestimate national saving 


Despite their divergence, there are a few similarities in the 
estimates of national saving rate of BBS, World Bank and Bangladesh 
Bank First, an analysis of the trends ın all three estimates shows that 
despite occasional fluctuations, there was no consistent trend of 
growth in national saving till 1990-91 Gross domestic saving rate 
increased for three consecutive years between 1990-91 to 1992-93 
These data suggest a pick-up in saving ın recent years However, it 1s 
too early to predict whether this growth would be sustained Secondly, 
data do not indicate any strong relationship between gross domestic 
saving rate and gross national investment rate An increase ın gross 
domestic saving rate does not necessarily contribute to higher 
domestic investment Thirdly, BBS data suggest a slow growth ın 
national saving rate despite the fall m domestic saving This indicates a 
secular increase in international transfers Finally, World Bank data 
indicate that in the 1970s and 1980s, domestic saving rate in 
Bangladesh was lower than that of the 1960s, However, it is doubtful 
whether estimates of saving rate in 1960s and those of 
post-independence Bangladesh are comparable According to 
estumates reported ın the World Development Report, domestic saving 
rate ın 1960 and 1965 was 8 percent of GDP This ıs comparable to 
Alamgir and Rahman's estimates which suggest that average saving in 
the erstwhile East Pakistan in the 1960s increased from 6 4% in 
1960-61 to 9% in 1969-70 (see Table 2) However, Alamgir and 
Rahman's estimate includes physical assets of the household sector 
These are not included in the direct or indirect estimates of saving 
cited in table I The estimates of domestic saving rate in the 1960s 
and 1980s may not therefore be comparable 


A comparison of gross saving and investment rates in Bangladesh 
with those of neighbouring countries reveal several interesting facts Of 
ten countries listed ın Table 3, only two countries experienced a fall in 
the saving rate between 1970 and 1992 They are Bangladesh and Sri 
Lanka Investment rates between 1970 and 1992, however, increased 
in all countries in table 3 except Myanmar where it remained 
unchanged Secondly, gross domestic saving rate ın Bangladesh ıs by 
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Table 1. Estimates of Saving and Investment as percentage of GDP in 
Bangladesh, 1960-61 to 1992-93 












Estimate 
by BBS 


Estimate by 
World Bank 


Estımate by 
Bangladesh 
Bank 


Gross 
Domestic 

















Gross 
Domestic] Domestic 





Saving | Investment] Saving Investment 
1960 8 7 - - - - 
1965 8 11 - - - - 
1970 7 11 s = = - 
1972-73 - - - -192 119 3.01 
1973-74 - - - 0 70 3 38 7 14 
1974-75 - - - 0 96 4 19 6 27 
1975-76  -1 6 = 2 97 093 9.94 
1976-77 -l 6 2 96 6 00 9 50 11 06 
1977-78 O 12 2 97 174 6 83 11 83 
1978-79 2 14 3 58 1 64 8 37 11 33 
1979-80 2 17 2 90 2 25 9 78 15 29 
1980-81 2 17 364 337 10 64 16 22 
1981-82 -3 14 426 049 7.97 1547 
1982-83 2 17 581 0 60 1087 1341 
1983-84 4 16 476 131 9 92 12 26 
1984-85 3 13 472 2 33 9 27 12 94 
1985-86 2 12 2 30 321 9 68 12 54 
1986-87 2 11 3 69 3 52 10 77 12 89 
1987-88 3 12 4 09 2 97 10 71 12 44 
1988-89 1 12 291 2 64 9 37 11 92 
1989-90 2 12 ] 99 2 72 9 17 12 80 
1990-91 3 10 44 4 13 10 86 11 50 
1991-92 6 12 58 5 84 13 01 12 12 
1992-93 - - 78 7 24 14 11 12 70 
Source (1) For World Bank estimate World Development Report, 1983 to 1994 


(2) For Bangladesh Bank estimate Saving Behavior ın Bangladesh 1987-88, 
1988-89 and 1989-90 (Published by Bangladcsh Bank Statistics 
Department) and for the estimates of 1990-91 to 1992-93, Annual 
Reports of Bangladesh Bank 


(3) For Bangladesh Bureau of Statıstıcs' estumate Twenty years of Natonal 
Accounting ın Bangladesh (July 1993) 
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far the lowest ın the region In Bangladesh, gross domestic saving rate 
ın 1992 was 6 percent The second lowest saving rate was 12 percent 
(n Nepal) which is twice of that of Bangladesh Compared to gross 
domestic saving rate ın India which was computed at 22 percent in 
1992, estimated saving rate ın Bangladesh 1s unusually low (6%) This 
seems particularly puzzling in view of the fact that the difference 


Table 2. Average Saving Rate in Bangladesh, 1959-60 to 1969-70 


Year Average rate of saving 
1959-60 62 
1960-61 64 
1961-62 69 
1962-63 59 
1963-64 84 
1964-65 86 
1965-66 93 
1966-67 83 
1967-68 83 
1968-69 84 
1969-70 90 


Source Mohruddin Alamgir and Atiqur Rahman, Saving in Bangladesh 1959-60 to 
1963-70, (Dhaka BIDS 1974) 


Table 3. A Comparison of Domestic Saving Rate in Selected South 
Asian and South East Asian Countries 














Gross Domestic Inve- 
stment as % of GDP 


Gross Domestic 
Saving as % of GDP 


1992 
14 





Pakistan 9 16 21 
India 16 22 17 23 
Sn Lanka 16 15 19 23 
Nepal 3 12 6 22 
Bangladesh 7 6 11 12 
Myanmar 11 13 14 14 
Thaıland 21 35 26 40 
Malaysıa 27 35 22 34 
Indonesıa 14 37 16 35 
Sıngapore 18 47 39 41 





Source World Development Report, 1994 
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between the saving rate ın India and that of the erstwhile East 
Pakistan in the 1950s and 1960s was not so wide In 1950-51, gross 
domestic saving rate in India was 7 percent It increased to 93 
percent ın 1960-61 13 According to estimates of Alamgir and Rahman, 
domestic saving rate in Bangladesh was 64 percent in 1960-61 
Growth of gross domestic saving rate ın India accelerated since mid 
1970s However, a careful analysis of components of gross saving rates 
in these two countries suggest that these rates are not strictly 
speaking comparable 


A comparison of components of saving ın Bangladesh and India (see 
tables 4 and 5) indicates that the largest component of saving ın India 
ıs the physical assets of the household sector whereas this component 
ıs not at all included ın saving estimates of Bangladesh In India, more 
than 40 percent of savings are made in the form of physical assets of 
the household sector Bangladesh Bank gives the following reason for 
exclusion of physical assets ın the estimate of saving ın Bangladesh . 
"Saving in the form of physical assets accumulation constitutes a bulk 
of private sector savings whereas accumulation of financial lıabılıtıes 
constitutes dissaving Due to non-availability of above data, these are 
ignored while estimating savings for this sector However, it 1s 
assumed that financial labilities held by non-corporate pnvate sector 
are approximately neutralised by corresponding accumulation of 
physical assets" 14 


Table 4. Share of Components of Domestic Saving in India, 1979-80 to 
1992-93 


Contribution to gross domestic saving (%) 


Sector 1979-80 1980-81 1990-91 1991-92 1992-93 

01 Financial Assets of 39 28 39 45 36 29 38 24 34 22 
Household Sector 

O2. Physical Assets of 37 51 40 00 47 68 43 27 44 44 
Household Sector 

03  Pubhc Sector 19 04 16 67 4 64 7 14 8 89 

04 Public Corporation 4 17 388 11 39 1135 12 45 

Sector 

1981-82, p 3 


(4) For 1990-91, 1991-92 and 1992-93 data Reserve Bank of India Bulletin 
1994, p 28 
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This assumption 1s not, however, valıd for two reasons First, the 
estimates of Alamgir and Rahman indicate that non-corporate private 
sector's contribution ın the form of physical assets to gross domestic 
saving varied from 52 9 percent to 62 7 percent during the period 
1959-60 to 1969-70 !5 Non-financial assets in that study included 
transport equipment, machinery and equipment, non-monetized farm 
investment and housing construction The exclusion of such a large 
component of saving ıs hkely to result ın a gross underestimate of 
saving Secondly, Indian estimates also suggest that the share of 
physical assets of the household sector ıs increasing The exclusion of 
this sector in Bangladesh Bank's estimate does not seem to be 
justified On the other hand, Indian estimate of physical assets of 
household sector may not be accurate Doubts have been expressed 
that Indian saving rate was overstated by faulty accounting practices 16 
Even 1f the share of physical assets of household in India 1s altogether 
ehmunated gross domestic saving rate ın India would be much higher 
(12 4% in 1990-91) compared to that of Bangladesh (4 496 m 
1990-91) In India, financial assets of households constitute about 8 
percent of the GDP which exceed the estimated gross domestic saving 
rate 1n Bangladesh In India, public sector saved between 1 196 to 296 
percent of the GDP during the period 1990-91 to 1992-93 In 
Bangladesh, Government sector's contribution to saving was negative 
in 1988-89 In short, the conclusion seems inescapable that saving 
rate in India is higher than that of Bangladesh However, gross 
domestic saving rate ın Bangladesh has been underestimated while 
gross domestic saving rate in India is usually overestimated The 
inaccuracy in the estimates of gross domestic saving ın Bangladesh 
results from inadequate information on household saving which 1s 
typically a “residual among the residuals” in the national accounts 
because they are estimated indirectly by excluding other saving. 
Moreover, the standard household survey underestimates saving 
because most people in developing countries fail to distinguish 
between business and personal cash transactions Because of the 
difference in methodology in national saving estimates, cross country 
comparison of saving rates should be interpreted with caution 
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Table 5. Share of Components of Domestic Saving in Bangladesh, 
1979-80 to 1989-90. 


Contribution to gross domestic saving (%) 


Sector 1979-80 1980-81 1989-90 

O1  Funancial Assets of 24.80 45 63 90 60 
Household Sector 

02 Physical Assets of 0 0 0 
Household Sector 

03 Public Sector 69 88 49 39 2 00 

04 Public Corporation Sector 5 32 499 7.40 


Source Bangladesh Bank Statistics Department, Saving Behavior Bangladesh, p 2-3 


Direct estimates of saving of rural households ın Bangladesh 
indicate significantly higher rate of saving than the published statistics 
Maloney and Ahmed report on the basis of an anthropological survey ın 
the early 1980s, that nationwide rural household savıng/remvestment 
ın Bangladesh vanes between 11% and 14% of income 17 Husain and 
Farouk estimated that gross domestic saving including direct 
estimates of saving ın household sector constitutes about 14 65% of 
the GDP for the year 1984-85 18 According to this estimate, 85 3% of 
saving originated from the household sector (see Table 6) The 
physical assets of the household in this study included farm building as 
well as dwelling houses, farm equipment, livestock inventories, 
business assets and omaments 


Table 6. Share of Major Components of Gross Domestic Saving, 
1984-85. 


Contribution of the sector 
Sector in the domestic saving 
{in percentage) 





Ol Government Sector 9 58 
02 Corporate Sector 5 67 
O3  Non-corporate local Sector -0 56 
O4 Household Sector 85 30 
Total 100 00 


Source A F A Husain and A, Farouk Household Saving in Bangladesh, 1986 (mimeo) 
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In the absence of detailed data on saving invested ın physical assets 
of the household sector, 1t 15 very hazardous to make any reasonable 
guess about the gross domestic saving rate 1n Bangladesh In Alamgir 
and Rahman's study, the share of physical assets of the household 
sector was 62 7 percent of total saving 1n 1969-70. If this ratio holds 
now, gross domestic saving rate in Bangladesh, on the basis of 
Bangladesh Bank data, would be around 21 percent In India 44 4496 of 
gross domestic saving comes in the form of physical asset of the 
household sector If this ratio were valid for Bangladesh, gross 
domestic saving rate would be about 14 percent which 1s similar to the 
estumate of Hussain and Farouk for the year 1984-85 In the absence of 
detailed data, only firm conclusion that can be reached 1s that gross 
domestic saving rate ın Bangladesh ıs at present underestimated in the 
published statistics 


An analysis of the components of saving in Bangladesh Banks 
estimate indicates that the share of financial assets of household sector 
has increased from 24 8896 ın 1979-80 to 90 6096 ın 1989-90 This 
suggests that there has been a significant fall of saving in both public 
sector and private corporate sector in recent years (see Table 7) 


Data on the components of saving in Bangladesh indicate that the 
largest component of saving is time deposits in banks During the 
period 1985-86 to 1989-90, tune deposits alone contributed 57 
percent of total saving in Bangladesh The second largest component 
of saving during this period was the corporate saving of financial 
imstitutions which stood at 7 8 percent of total saving However, 
because of financial sector reforms, the share of corporate saving in 
financial institutions 1s declining fast, It 1s unlikely to be a major 
source of saving in the coming years National savings schemes 
contributed 7 7896 of total saving ın Bangladesh during the period 
1985-86 to 1989-90 The share of national saving scheme ın total 
saving 1s increasing fast The share of provident fund (5% of total 
saving) and lıfe insurance (1 1% of total saving) is very low in 
Bangladesh The small size of employment in the formal sector 
accounts for low shares of provident fund and life insurance in saving 
Deposit pension schemes in the commercial banks which are 
classified as time deposits constitute about 12 percent of all deposits 
in banks This scheme directly competes with life insurance and may 
be one of the potent factors for sluggish growth of hfe insurance in 
Bangladesh The extent of forced saving (such as mandatory pension 
schemes, and restrictions on consumption) 1s extremely lımıted in 
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Bangladesh There is difference of opinion whether mandatory pension 
increases savings or crowds out private savings Evidence on the 
impact of pension funds 1s inconclusive in most of the countries. 


11. Determinants of Saving 


The standard life-cycle permanent income model postulates that 
rational consumers maximize utility by allocating a lifetime stream of 
earnings to an optimum lifetime pattern of consumption The typical 
individual has an income stream which ıs relatively low in the 
beginning and closing years of his life and high durıng the middle of 
his life An obvious corollary of this theory is that societies with a high 
proportion of middle age workers will save more than those with 
higher proportion of young or old people As a World Bank study on the 
East Asian countries indicates, there is little evidence of strong 
relationship between demographic changes and household saving !9 
Rapid demographic transition from high birth rate to low birth rate 
may not result m significant fall in the dependency ratio because the 
benefit of fallıng birth rates eventually will be reversed as population 
grows older and the old age dependency ratio rises 


The relevance of life-cycle hypothesis to saving has been 
questioned in empirical studies From the perspective of ındustral 
countries, the traditional life-cycle model has been subjected mainly to 
following criticisms — (1) Life-cycle model predicts that households 
should accumulate wealth to provide for their retirement Data 
indicate that a sizable portion of population near the retirement age 
has grossly inadequate saving The low rate of personal saving in the 
USA ıs a case ın pomt A recent study in the USA concludes that the 
baby boom generation 1s saving only a third of the amount necessary for 
their consumption ın retirement (2) Life-cycle model ıs based on the 
assumption of perfect certainty Uncertainties about future earnings, 
medical expenses and length of lıfe can alter saving behavior in a 
number of important ways Moreover, social insurance programmes 
(such as Aid to families with Dependent Children, Food Stamps, 
Supplemental Security Income and Medicaid in the USA) also 
influence the saving behavior (3) Lack of self-control among the 
consumers sometimes impair the predictability of life-cycle theory 
Insufficient self-control may prevent households from saving as much 
as the theory predicts (4) Life-cycle theory predicts that a consumer 
treats all types of earnings ın the same way Some economists maintain 
that consumers have a set of 'mental account’ with respect to different 
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types of income with differing marginal propensities to consume 29 


From the perspective of developing countries, Deaton points out 
three significant differences between household saving behavior ın 
developing and industrial countries First, the size of the household in 
developing countries tends to be larger than that of industrial 
countries Large extended families do not require retirement saving 
because this kind of household internalizes many of the insurance 
activities (such as caring for the elderly) that would otherwise require 
saving Secondly, income ın agrarian societies 1s more uncertain than 
that ın industrial societies Uncertainty exerts a powerful influence on 
the way income 1s saved and spent. Thirdly, households in developing 
countries sometimes face borrowing constramts because institutional 
factors may limit borrowing to favoured few and frequently borrowing 
rate for the poor is much higher than lending rate Thus the access of 
consumers in developing countnes to credit market 1s linnted. This in 
turn constrains the smoothing of consumption over hfetrme Saving in 
the developing world provides a buffer between uncertain and 
unpredictable income and a low level of consumption 2! Because of the 
complexities of a large number of determmants of saving and lack of 
detailed data on household saving, ıt ıs very difficult to test the 
implications of life-cycle model ın the context of developing countries 
like Bangladesh 


Opinions differ on the determinants of saving ın developing 
countnes Studies on the income savings relationship ın a broad cross 
section of economies suggest a strong correlation between income and 
saving There ıs, however, no unanimity on the direction of casualty 
between saving and growth from growth to saving or from saving to 
growth ? A study on the East Asian miracle suggests that growth drives 
saving rather than the other way round It has been suggested that in 
East Asia rapid income growth increased saving rates as households 
earned faster than they could spend According to this view, East Asia's 
high savings rates since the 1960s are partially an outcome of high 
growth rates rather than a cause 2 


Economists also differ on the role of interest rates on saving 
Theoretically, ıt ıs not possible to specify the sign of the relationship 
between the saving rate and interest rate Changes in interest rates 
have both income and substitution effects and can increase or decrease 
saving depending on which effect outweighs Higher interest rates do 
sometimes increase the incentive to postpone consumption as rewards 
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for such saving go up. The rise ın interest rate also decreases the 
amount of saving necessary to yield any desired future consumption 
level Thus it 1s difficult to predict how the individuals will react to 
rise ın interest rate 


Empirical studies also do not shed any hght on this controversial 
issue As Thaler concludes, most studies are unable to reject the 
hypothesis that the elasticity of personal saving with respect to 
interest rate is zero 23 Reviewing the literature on developing 
countnes, Deaton maintains that the existing hterature has "singularly 
failed to show any empirical relation between interest rates and the 
rate of saving" 24 


In order to explore the determinants of gross domestic saving ın 
Bangladesh, the following saving functions were estimated 


Spzagtb 1 YE. 1 tüf ( Eqn i I) 
Spzag*b 1 Yt- 1 *b5 Fug (Egn- I I) 
Sp=agtby Yt. j*b9 Fércb3Ipeug (Egn-111) 
Sp=aotb, Yt.1*b9 Ittut (Eqn-IV) 
Sp=agtby Yt-1+b2 Fttbg k+b4Ryt+ut (Eqn-V) 


Where Sp = Gross Domestic Saving 
ag = intercept 
Yt-1 = GDP of Previous year 
Fi = Disbursment of foreign assistance in the current year 
It = real interest rate in the current year 
Ry = Remittance by expatnate Bangladeshis in the current year 


As estimates of gross domestic saving by Bangladesh Bank and 
Bangladesh Bureau of Statistics vary, regressions were run using both 
data series Estimates were made using both ordinary least square and 
iterative techniques for least squares with correction for first order 
serial correlation (ARI) Because of the lımıtatıons of gross saving data 
in Bangladesh which were discussed in the previous section, the 
results of regression should be explained with caution These 
estimates are useful at best ın deciphering the direction of 
relationship rather than predicting exact quantitative relationship The 
estimates of regressions are presented in tables 8 and 9 


Of the twenty estimates presented ın table 8 and 9, previous year's 
GDP (Y, ,) appears to be a statistically significant variable at one 
percent level in all the twenty equations Regression estimates 
strongly suggest that previous year's GDP is a very significant 
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determinant of saving. This also supports the hypothesis that mse in 
GDP contnbutes to growth of saving and not vice versa 


The effect of changes ın real interest rates was estimated ın twelve 
equations In none of the estimates, real mterest rate appears as a 
statistically significant variable In eight out of twelve estimates, the 
relationship between real interest rate and gross domestic saving rate 
appears to be negative but not statistically significant This result 
seems to be in hne with similar studies in the developed and 
developing countries which suggest that gross domestic saving rate is 
not significantly influenced by interest rate Estimates of effects on 
nominal interest rates also yielded similar results 


The regression estimates presented in tables 8 and 9 indicate a 
strong negative relationship between disbursement of foreign 
assistance and gross domestic saving The relationship 1s negative and 
statistically sigmficant ın all the twelve estimates The available studies 
on aid report that the sign of correlation between aid and saving vanes 
from country to country Cassen suggests that negative relationship 
between aid and saving may arise from the estimation procedure of 
domestic saving in developing countries He points out that m'most 
developing countries domestic savings are estimated as residuals in 
the national accounts and accounting identities may force domestic 
savings down if foreign savings rise 25 The estimated negative 
relationship between aid and gross domestic saving ın Bangladesh 1s at 
variance with the existing literature on aid ın Bangladesh which 
postulates a positive relationship between foreign aid and gross 
domestic saving Alamgir and Rahman ın their study on Saving in 
Bangladesh, 1959-60—1969-70 finds a positive relationship between 
foreign capital ınflow and saving They offered followmg explanation for 
this relationship (a) foreign capital mflow adds to investible resources 
and assuming no significant change in capital output ratio raises 
income, (b) given a large non-competitive import component of 
investment ın developing countries, a significant proportion of ex-ante 
saving may remain unrealized if complementary imports (of 
ınvestment goods) financed largely by foreign capital inflow are not 
forthcoming" 26 Rahman notes that ın the ımport-dependent economy 
of Bangladesh, foreign aid helps resource mobilization by expanding 
the taxbase and increasing the flexibility of the tax structure 27 Thus 
foreign aid by increasing government saving contributed to higher 
domestic resource mobilization and saving Choudhury also suggests a 
highly stımulatıve role of foreign aid for the public investment sector 
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in Bangladesh for the period 1960-61 to 1979-80 His main findings 
are as follows (1) lagged aid significantly affects government 
investment, and (2) foreign aid elasticity of government investment in 
Bangladesh is positive and more than unity 28 


The negative relationship between aid disbursement and gross 
domestic saving may be explained in two ways First, this might have 
resulted from statistical procedure of measuring national saving 
indirectly where accounting identities underestimate saving when aid 
disbursement goes up Secondly, the role of aid in Bangladesh might 
have changed in recent years This may be attributed to two factors 
First, there was a significant change ın the composition of public 
expenditure ın the 1980s Durıng the period 1983 to 1989-90, capital 
expenditure in Bangladesh fell by 3 4 percent of the GDP while current 
expenditure increased by 201 percent of GDP Furthermore ADP 
expenditure as a share of total expenditure fell from 58% to 43% 
during the same period Because of the inability of the government to 
curb current expenditure, the government became increasingly 
dependent on foreign aid 29 Secondly, ın the 1960s and 1970s, import 
financing was highly dependent on aid and consequently investment ın 
imported capital goods was contingent on the availability of aid The 
ımportance of aid as a source of import finance has declined ın recent 
years During the period 1972-73 to 1976-77, 57 7% of all ımports 
were financed by aid The share of aid in the ımports fell to 35 1 
percent durmg the period 1988-89 to 1992-93 Further disaggregated 
and direct data on saving are required to reach a firm conclusion on 
the subject 


Of late, remittance by expatrıate nationals has become an mportant 
source of foreign exchange earning ın Bangladesh Private remittances 
constituted 43 percent of GNP in 1991-92 The remittances by 
expatriate Bangladeshis was included as an independent varıable of 
saving ın four equations The estimates turned out to be positive ın all 
four cases However, the vanable was statistically significant ın two out 
of four estimates It ıs very likely that estimates ın tables 8 and 9 
underestimate the positive effect of remittances on gross domestic 
savings because much of private remittances are invested ın the 
physical assests of the household which are altogether excluded from 
the estimates of gross domestic saving 
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I Policy Options 


Empirical evidence on gross domestic saving m) Bangladesh as 
presented ın section II suggests that saving ın Bangladesh 1s spurred 
by economic growth and not vice versa It 1s, therefore, doubtful 
whether specific measures to promote savings which are not at the 
same time growth-onented are likely to be effective in the long run 
Government policies for promotion of saving can be divided into two 
categories (1) direct savings by the Government, and (u) indirect 
measures for promotion of saving 


Dwect saving by government 


It was one of the basic tenets of development economics that 
private savings ın developing countries 1s limited by endemic poverty 
and conspicuous consumption by the wealthy It was, therefore, held 
that investment expansion required for sustained growth would not be 
possible without an increase in the share of government savings in 
GDP There are two ways of raising saving by government * (1) 
collecting more taxes and (2) enhancing the efficiency of existing 
government investments 


There has been a significant increase in revenue/GDP ratio in 
Bangladesh ın last two decades Dunng the period 1973-75, ıt stood at 
5 396 It increased to 12 0696 in 1993-94 Revenue/GDP ratio in 
Bangladesh ıs much lower than the same ın the developing countries 
as a whole as well as ın the regional countries In 1992, revenue/GDP 
ratio in India was 14 49 , ın Pakistan 16 7% , 1n Sri Lanka 20 1% ; ın 
Thailand 18 196, in Indonesia 19 7% There 1s, therefore, significant 
scope for increasing revenue in Bangladesh However, an increase in 
revenue collection 1s à necessary but not a sufficient condition for 
increased saving by the government The positive effects of enhanced 
revenue generation may be neutralized by what has been described in 
the literature as "Please effect" 30 "Please effect" postulates that higher 
taxes would lead to higher savings only if the government's marginal 
propensity to consume out of increased taxes 1s less than the private 
sector's propensity to consume out of the marginal income from which 
increased taxes are paid Empirical evidence in LDCs suggests that the 
government's marginal propensity to consume out of revenues 1s so 
high that increased taxation had resulted in less, not more total 
domestic saving Increased revenue may not, therefore, necessarily 
imply more investment, it ıs also essential to curtail current 
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expenditure 


Government resources can easily be augmented by enhancing the 
efficiency of existing investment As Deaton nghtly observed, "ıt ıs the 
productivity of investment that ıs crucial not its volume" 31 Lal argues 
in the same vein, "Clearly, limitations on the volume of capital available 
from domestic sources have not been a major constraint on raising the 
growth rate of incomes ın the Third World It ıs the efficiency of the 
resulting investment which differentiates the more successful from 
middling performance "32 


The productivity of investment ın Bangladesh ıs very low The 
estimates of World Bank indicates that the state owned enterprises 
(SOE) (with assets worth Tk 51,572 crore roughly equal to 50% of 
GDP incurred a loss of Taka 2000 crore in 1992-93 which is 
equivalent to about 2 percent of GDP But these losses represent only 
the direct costs of the economy As SOEs monopolize critical sectors 
of the economy, their inefficiency negatively impacts the provision of 
infrastructure services and hurts the overall growth prospects ?? Most 
of the private savings are intermediated through the financial 
institutions Non-performing assets constitute a significant part of the 
portfolio of most of the financial institutions The Government had to 
recapitalize some of the government-owned Banks to the tune Tk 
3190 crores Non-performing loans ın some major banks in 
Bangladesh would constitute about forty percent of total loans in 
Bangladesh This 1s unusually high compared to most of the developing 
countries In 1987 the ratio was estimated at 14 percent for twelve 
Latin American countries It also stood at 14 percent for Pakistan in 
1989 Unless leakages through state-owned enterprises and financial 
institutions are plugged, ıt will be very difficult to increase gross savıng 
rate ın Bangladesh on a sustainable basis 


Indirect measures for promotion of saving 


The indirect measures for promotion of saving may be divided into 
following categories 

- Government saving institutions 

- Tax incentives for saving 

- Ensuring public confidence ın financial intermedianes 

- Change of interest rate 


The main rationale for government run saving mstitutions 1s to 
provide to small savers struments with greater security and lower 
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transaction costs than the pnvate sector In recent years, the share of 
government saving schemes ın gross domestic saving ın Bangladesh 
has increased significantly In 1976-77, ıt stood at 51 percent It 
increased to about 26 percent in 1992-93 Gross deposits in 
government saving certificates increased from Tk 33 85 crore in 
1972-73 (net Tk 8 12 crore) to Tk. 2582 24 crore ın 1993-94 (net 
Tk 1338 4 crore) The cumulative gross deposits in saving schemes 
till 30th June 1994 was Tk 10300 crore whereas cumulative net 
deposit stood at Tk 5865 crore As Table 10 shows there were eight 
types of saving instrument m 1993-94 


Table 10. Share of Different types of Saving Instruments in Bangladesh, 


1993-94 

Saving Instrument Gross Deposit % of total 
in 1994-95 deposits 
1 8 Year Defence Saving Certificate 704 60 27 29 
2 5 Year National Saving Certificate 643 98 24 93 
3 3 Year Saving Certificate 324 03 12 54 
4 Prize Bond 44 51 1.72 
5 Wage Earner Development Bond 21418 8 29 
6 3-Year National Investment Bond 17 63 0.68 

7 Postal Savıng 
(a) Ordınary Accounts 116 69 4 50 
(b) Fixed Deposit 509 88 19 80 
8 Postal Life Insurance 6 69 025 
Total 2582 19 100 00 


Source Annual Report ef National Saving Duectorate, 1993-94 


Of the eight instruments hsted ın table 10, three instruments play 
an insignificant role ın mobilizing savings These are postal life 
insurances (0 25 percent), national investment bond (0 68 percent) 
and prize bond (172 percent) It 1s doubtful whether these 
instruments are at all cost effective 


There are three major deficiencies of national savings schemes ın 
Bangladesh First, as the rates of return 1n saving schemes were higher 
than comparable rates ın commercial banks, financial institutions 
faced unhealthy competition from saving schemes The shifting of 
deposits from banks to government does not increase the gross 
domestic saving It adds to the future liabilities of the government and 
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increases the cost of financial intermediation Secondly, the rate of 
return on different types of national saving schemes was not fixed on 
economic grounds The real rate of return of three year saving 
certificates was higher than that of five years which m turn fetched 
higher yields than those of eight year certificates. As a result, there 
was a sudden jump ın the sale of three year saving certificates Though 
such measures 1n the short run contnbute to mobilization of additional 
resources for the government, ın the long run they turn out to be 
counterproductive Finally, the main purpose of the government saving 
schemes ıs to attract the savings of low come and rural households 
to formal financial sector Because of high transaction costs, banks 
tend to neglect the savings of workers, poor people and residents of 
rural areas In Bangladesh, the benefits of mskless high return on 
saving certificates 1s primarily usurped by high income groups An 
analysis of deposits ın government saving directorate during the 
period 1991-92 to 1993-94 indicates that only 27 1% of saving 
certificates valued less than Tk 100,000, 32 6% of certificates came 
from deposits of more than Taka one milion A number of measures 
have already been undertaken to rectify these shortcomings Firstly, 
the sale of three year saving certificates have been discontinued in 
banks, and saving directorate though deposits with three year matunty 
have been allowed ın post office saving accounts. The main purpose of 
this reform 1s to demarcate roles of bank and government's saving 
instruments Banks would mobilize savings with maturities up to three 
years whereas Government saving schemes would attract deposits with 
maturities over three years Secondly the rates of return on savings 
with differing matunties have been equalized This ıs an improvement 
in the previous system where deposits with longer maturities were 
paid lower interests Thirdly, a ceiling of Tk ten lakh has been fixed 
for sale to a family in case of all saving certificates except national 
investment bonds In spite of the recent restructuring of the interest 
rates, the rate of return of saving certificate 1s higher than those of 
financial institutions 


Obviously, the Government will have to get service loans raised 
through national saving schemes, and taxes will have to be levied to 
repay high real rate of return Instead of using the resources of 
high-priced saving certificate to liquidate low-priced bank loans, the 
Government should sell saving certificate for specific purposes where 
the social rate of return 1s high Government should sell bonds on 
behalf of profitable SOEs and instead of selling general-purpose 
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certificates sell specific bonds for telephone, power and road 
development, The rate of return on bond should be fixed taking into 
account the prevailing market rate of mterest Secondly, the rate of 
return should vary according to duration of maturity Deposits with 
longer maturity should be paid higher rate of interest Thirdly, 
government saving instruments should refrain from unhealthy 
competition with banks and NGOs ın rural areas Post Offices and 
government saving offices should specialize in the mobilization of 
resources 1n rural areas. Fourthly, unprofitable saving instruments like 
pnze bonds should be abolished Finally, the Government should try to 
make saving certificates of small denomination more attractive to 
small savers Lotteries on saving certificates below taka one thousand 
may be arranged following the practice of Japanese banks 


Taxation is considered to be an important instrument for 
mobilization of saving There ıs, however, difference of opinion on the 
efficacy of tax measures for stımulatıng saving Bosworth 1s of the 
opinion that effects of taxation on saving ıs uncertain and offered the 
following justification for his views "Government can increase private 
saving incentives either by reducing taxation of the income from 
capital or by tax benefits tied to current saving Both this measures 
increase the effective after tax rate of return But these tax mcentives 
generate both mcome and substitution effects that pull in opposite 
direction and the net effect of the saving behavior of the individual 
much less the economy 1s indeterminate on a priori grounds "34 Tanzi 
furnishes empirical evidence that indicates adverse effects of taxation 
incentives for saving He divided countries into those with the most 
and those with the least generous provision for interest deductions 
from personal income tax and found that countnes with least generous 
tax provision had saving rate which on an average was almost three 
times than that for the generous tax provisions during the period 1979 
to 1985 35 There are four areas ın tax law where saving may be 
accorded special treatment (1) deducıbılıty of interest on saving from 
income, (2) reduction of tax lıabılıty for acquisition of saving 
instruments, (3) reduction of wealth tax liability and (4) relief on 
capital gains Interest on Government saving schemes in Bangladesh 1s 
exempt from income tax However the income of time deposits in 
banks are not given this facility The dramatic expansion of time 
deposits in banks in recent years indicates that sale of saving 
instruments ıs not likely to decrease even if the tax privileges are 
withdrawn In this context tax facilities given to saving certificate 
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should be reviewed 


The smooth functioning of financial markets is one of the 
preconditions for increasing domestic saving Without adequate 
government guarantee for the solvency of the finanical institutions, 
depositors are likely to save less and keep a high proportion of their 
savings in non-financial assets. With an alarming rise in the share of 
non-performing loans and the recent collapse of a non-banking 
financial institution, Government's as well as Central Bank's 
supervisory role ın fınancıal sector have been strengthened and 
streamlıned ın recent years Four major banks have been recapıtalızed 
by the Government and a number of new legislations including a new 
Banking Companies Act, Non Banking Financial Institutions Act and 
Securities and Exchange Commission Act have been enacted However, 
continued vigilance of supervisory authorities will be required to 
maintaim public confidence in financial institutions 


Empirical evidence on saving in Bangladesh indicates that it ıs not 
significantly interest elastic This finding 1s corroborated by similar 
studies ın both developing as well as industrial countries This 1s also 
consistent with economic theory However, ın Bangladesh real interest 
was positive in fifteen out of last twenty one years (see Appendix) 
During last ten years, 1t has always been positive Most of the variations 
in the interest rate are related to change in positive interest rate It is 
very difficult to predict on the basis of available data the effects of 
prolonged negative real interest on saving Evidence from a number of 
countries suggests that prolonged sharply negative interest rates may 
contribute to shallow finance (where the ratio of liquid assets to GDP 
grows slowly) which discourages saving 


IV. Conclusions 


Available estimates suggest that domestic saving rate 1n Bangladesh 
ıs low compared to both neighbours and other developing countries 
However, because of the limitations of data, cross-country comparison 
of domestic saving rate may lead to misleading conclusions The 
estimates of gross domestic saving rate in Bangladesh exclude the 
physical assets of the household sector This results in obviously 
sigmficant underestimate of saving 1n Bangladesh Further research on 
direct estimates of domestic saving in Bangladesh 1s, therefore, 
urgently required 


An analysis of the determinants of saving in Bangladesh indicates 
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that previous year's GDP 1s significantly related to gross domestic 
saving This finding corroborates the hypothesis that the mse 1n GDP 
contributes to growth of saving and not vice versa It also appears that 
there 1s a strong negative correlation between gross domestic saving 
and the disbursement of foreign aid This finding 1s mconsistent with 
the existing studies on foreign aid that hıghlıght the positive effects of 
aid on domestic saving ın Bangladesh There are two plausible 
explanations for this finding First, the negative relationship between 
gross domestic saving and disbursement of aid might have resulted 
from statistical procedure of estimating saving as a residual in national 
income accounts which forces estimates of domestic saving down if 
foreign aid disbursement rises Secondly, the role of aid might have 
changed because of the structural changes in the economy Further 
research 1s, therefore, needed to analyze the direction of causal 
relationship between aid and gross domestic saving 


Saving in Bangladesh does not appear to be significantly 
interest-elastic An increase in the interest is not likely to augment 
gross domestic saving as a whole The effects of remittances by 
expatriate Bangladeshis seem to have a positive effect on gross 
domestic saving However, because of the lımıtatıons of existing data, ıt 
is difficult to quantify the exact relationship between remittances and 
gross domestic saving Micro data on remittances are needed to reach 
firm conclusions 


An analysis of indirect measures to stimulate saving by the 
Government suggests that Government's policy options are highly 
lumited There is, however, scope for mnproving the effectiveness of 
Government-sponsored saving certificates The main impediment to 
increased domestic saving ın Bangladesh arises , from the losses and 
inefficiencies of the existing government investments in state-owned 
enterprises The reduction of these losses will increase domestic 
saving and stimulate growth which m turn will promote domestic 
saving What Bangladesh needs most ıs a turnabout ın the role of the 
state and a reinvention of the government 
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BENGAL ECONOMY VIEWED IN THE LIGHT OF 
TOME PIRES' OBSERVATIONS 


MAMTAZUR RAHMAN TARAFDAR* 


Medieval Bengali poems and foreign travellers’ accounts give us the 
impression that ın the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries Bengal had 
prosperous conditions Her seaborne trade and varieties of her 
industrial products added to her prosperity But the hypothesis has 
never been studied ın depth We shall examine ın this paper aspects of 
Bengal economy, particulary Bengal's trade and commerce, ın the hght 
of Tome Pires’ ovservations, keeping ın view the general impact of the 
medieval Indian polity and administration which were almost 
exclusively linked up with the agrarian economy of the tıme Such 
variables as trade, craft-production and money economy may not be 
adequate to explam fully the economic situation, unless these elements 
are related to the agriculture-based administrative system and polity of 
the country While reviewing the commercial activities carried on by 
Bengali and foreign merchants ın the sixteenth century we have 
considered the Suma Oriental of Tome Pires to be an indispensable 
source of information We get in this work the first comprehensive 
account of Asian trade as it was at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century 


Tome Pires completed the Suma Oriental! in Malacca between 
1512 and 1515, when the Portuguese had laid the foundations of their 
maritime empire stretching from the east African coast to the Chinese 
seas But considering the limited commercial and human resources 
they possessed at that time their impact on Asian economy and society 
can be presumed to have been very negligible Tome Pires must have 
built up the picture of the traditional world of Asian trade and society 
as ıt obtained ın the pre-colomal period As a Writer and Accountant of 
the Portuguese factory ın Malacca he had access to the valuable 
Portuguese reports necessary for preparing an account of commercial 
activities ın Asia ın addition to his "direct touch with the cosmopohtan 
world of oriental travellers, ships' captains and merchants o"? Like 
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many other countries Bengal occupies a peripheral position in his 
account; the central one being reserved for Malacca, then the most 
important centre of trade and commerce ın South-East Asia In fact, 
Pires intends to give a detailed account of Indian trade relations with 
South-East Asian ports among which Malacca occupied a formidable 
position But the account of Bengal that we come across in the Suma 
Oriental, gives us the most vivid impression about her position on this 
east-west trade line extending from Indonesia to Western Asia 


Tome Pires came to Asia with his experience of western, late 
medieval economy and society In his account of Bengal he has 
mentioned the peculiarities of the institution of kingship highlighting 
the position of the Abyssimian nobles Looked upon as "kmghts"3 these 
nobles constituted a political elite that enjoyed a very influential 
position in the society Although Pires does not give further details 
about the Abyssimian nobility we think that he had in his mind the 
West European feudal gamut Even ıf we do not want to detect ın the 
position of this nobility an element of European feudalism, supposed to 
have been construed by Pires, we have adequate reasons to hnk it up 
with the agrarian economy of Bengal The nobles used to enjoy 
territorial assignments according to their respective positions ın the 
administrative hierarchy As we shall see later, this form of agrarian 
economy and administration nourishing the polity of the time, were 
working as a damper on commercial enterprise But neither this 
agrarian economy nor the polity based on it were the immediate 
concerns of Pires He was, ın fact, looking at Asian thıngs and Asian 
situations as a representative of a rısıng mercantile community having 
a keen interest m commodities and whatever was of relevance for 
trade and commerce 


Consequently one could find m Bengal vanous foreigners such as 
Arabs, Parsees, Turks and Abyssimans and also merchants from Chaul, 
Dabhol and Goa Trading voyages were conducted in several stages 
Those merchants had organized themselves into companies in Calicut 
on the Malabar coast and they did the same in Bengal Every year four 
or five ships left for Malacca and Pasai. These ships were of two kinds, 
viz dhows or fast and light vessels sımılar to those found at the west 
Indian or Arabian coast and heavier type of large ships or junks At 
least one or two big ships came every year to Malacca carrying 
commodities worth 80,000 to 90,000 cruzados. We are told that 
merchants from Bengal used to take with them twenty varıetıes of 
cotton cloth, steel, very rich bed canopies with beautiful cut 
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cloth-work in different colours, wall furnishings like tapestry and fruit 
preserves of various kinds including myrobolans, ginger, oranges, 
cucumbers, carrots, rapes, lemons, quinces, figs, pumpkins, Indian 
gourds, and many other fruits, some of them kept ın vineger The 
exports included strongly scented clay vases in dark colour which the 
people of Malacca valued highly Tome Pires noticed that Bengal cloth 
was in a very high demand all over South-East Asia so that it used to 
sell at a high pnce ın Malacca Countries hke Burma, Borneo, Java and 
the Liu kiu islands needed this cloth very much The commodities 
which were brought from Malacca included Borneo camphor, pepper, 
cloves, mace, nutmeg, sandal wood, silk, seed-pearls, porcelain, 
copper, tin, lead, quicksilver, white and green damasks, enrolados 
from China, caps of scarlet-in-grain, carpets and krisses and swords 
from Java + The list of the exports and imports shows that the things 
brought to Bengal were mostly luxury goods and that the exports 
included food and other necessaries, some of them having, of course, 
an element of luxury 


Besides Malacca Bengal had trade relations with Arakan, Pegu, 
Siam, Pasai and Pedir m North Sumatra, Banda, Papua, Aru and the Liu 
Kiv islands In the west Bengal traded with Ceylon, Cambay, Maldives, 
Ormuz and Aden Ships fitted out from Bengal in February took thirty 
days to reach Malacca. Starting from Malacca in the beginning of 
August ships could come to Bengal within a simular period of time ? 


Trade between Bengal and Malacca was very profitable Merchants 
.could earn a profit of 25096 to 30096 on each item after paying ımport 
duties of about 3696 in Bengal and an export tax of 696 1n Malacca. It 
was possible to earn a good profit out of the difference between the 
price of gold and silver that obtained ın Malacca and Bengal In Bengal 
gola was priced l th more than in Malacca and silver was worth 1 g th or 
4 th less than in Malacca: Bengali merchants used their own GR 
ui Malacca and brought back foreign currency out of which they made a 
good profit By importing cownes, which served as a medium of 
exchange, they could make a profit 9 


We have seen that the exports of Bengal included twenty varieties 
of cotton fabrics, four of which have been mentioned by the specific 
names such as smabafos, chautares, beatihas and bewames. These 
have been duly identified by Professor Irfan Habib with certain 
varieties of Mushns 7 Many more varieties of textile goods are 
mentioned in the accounts of Varthema, Barbosa, Ma Huan and others 9 
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Senculture or rearmg of the mulberry silk-worm was practised in 
Bengal? and we are told by Barbosa that the Gujarati silk-weaving 
industry was largely dependent on raw silk supphed from Bengal 19 
Pires includes neither this item nor rice in the list of Bengal exports 
He has incidentally mentioned the latter in connection with Aden's 
imports !! Bengal had long distance trade ın sugar!? about which Pires 
ıs silent Moreover, he does not speak about the technical devices 
which used to expedite the production of handicrafts 


These deficiencies are largely compensated by the account of 
comage and weighing balance that we come across in the Suma 
Oriental. The system of counting cowries mentioned by Pires gives us 
the rate at which the Bengal silver com and the Malaccan calam were 
equated with those sea-shells 13 


Of the ports and towns facilitating the seaborne trade of Bengal the 
city of Bengal and Satgaon find special mention in the Suma Onental 
The former, probably identical with Gaud and situated on the Ganges 
had the kings’ residence and forty thousand people and "lay two day's 
journey up the river ", Satgaon functioning as a good, navigable port, 
contained ten thousand inhabitants and many merchants "These are 
the chief trading cities ın Bengal There are others inland, but they are 
strongly fortıfıed garrison towns, of no (commercial) importance, and 
there ıs constant war ın the ınterıor."14 Pires was probably projecting 
his ideas about the North Indian and Central Asian cıtıes which 
possessed fortifications clearly demarcating them from the adjouung 
rural settlements But the inland towns of Bengal did not have, 
fortifications They possessed mints and also residences of governors 
and receivers of customs and revenues,!5 Communicating as they did 
along river routes with some of the important ports and towns, they 
had at least a subsidiary role ın the commercial life of the country 


Thus we have a very detailed and somewhat ıllumınatıng account of 
Bengal's seaborne trade as it was at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century It 1s quite for some time that the circulation of gold and silver 
coins and cownes had led to the growth of a money economy im the 
country The cash nexus, which had perhaps linked up different 
professional groups, could function somewhat effectively For ıt was 
sustained by a favourable balance of trade caused by a variety of 
marketable commodities and facilitating the unport of the precious 
metals The Suma Oriental 1s very much informative as to how gold, 
silver and cowries were coming to this country Cowries used to come 
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from Maldives in exchange of Bengal nce !9 Gold and silver were 
imported from China and some countries of South-East Asia with 
which Bengal had trade relations We are also told that some amount of 
silver used to reach Bengal from Siam through Pegu.!? The metallic 
currency of this country, which had the function to facilitate exchange 
at commercial levels, was completely dependent on the precious 
metals and cowries brought from abroad But the money economy ın 
question was also based on foreign trade fed by a number of exports 
including cotton textiles of considerable varieties 


Naturally one may ask if the expansion of maritime trade, and the 
process of commodity production connected with it could bring about 
any significant change in the socio-economic life of Bengal In fact, 
similar questions have been raised in a recently published paper by Dr 
Arun Dasgupta, who, however, thinks that an attempt to answer them 
ıs beyond the scope of his paper !? Before we try to find answers to 
questions like this it 1s necessary to find out what position the Bengali 
merchants used to hold in mternational trade in relation to other 
merchants. The Suma Oriental contains significant material about the 
respective positions of the merchants of several countries in the 
sphere of Asian trade About this time shipping and trade in the 
western half of the Indian Ocean were controlled by both Arab and 
Gujarati hands, while the maritime traffic between Gujarat and Malacca 
"was almost exclusively in Gujarati hands" !? Because of Gujarati 
importance in this international trade, the Gujarati merchants in 
Malacca had a shah-it-bandar to look after their commercial affairs 2° 
Commenting on the importance of these merchants m Asian trade 
Pearson writes," the most important merchants on all these 
‘international’ routes, with only two exceptions, were Gujaratis 
carrying not only their own cloths, indigo and opium, but also the 
goods of others, especially spices,?! If capital, shipping and 
commodities including varieties of textile goods are taken into 
consideration, the position of the Coromandel merchants was very 
strong in this trade system ?? But the Bengal merchants, when 
compared with their Gujarati and Coromandel counterparts, seem to 
have held a very precarious position, Tome Pires holds 

The Bengalees are great merchants and very independent, brought up to 

trade They are domestic All the merchants are false When they want to insult 


a man they call him a Bengalee They are very treacherous, they are 
sharp-witted 23 


We are told by the same authority that shipbuilding and shipping 
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were mostly ın the hands of the Gujarati and Coromandel merchants?4 
who must have accordingly controlled navigation and trade in Bengal 
ports and also at the trade centres of the Malay-Indonesian 
archipelago Tome Pires does not at all refer to the Bengali merchants’ 
control over these means of production In Malacca the Bengalis were 
grouped together with the merchants from Coromandel, Pegu and 
Pasaı under a shah-ı-Bandar 25 They earned their living as fishermen 
and artisans and "probably formed the crews of the ships which came 
to Malacca" But they were "in no way comparable with the powerful 
South Indian personages from Coromandel "26 Some Bengal 
merchants were found also in Pasaı, Java and Siam But all this does 
not point to their importance in Indian and South-East Asian trade. 
The poor ımage of the Bengalis in foreign countries, their lack of 
commercial organizations as well as of technological skill needed for 
shipping and shipbuilding activities and the low level of their business 
ethics, as indicated by Pires, must have made them incapable of 
competing with the Gujarati and Coromandel merchants It seems that 
they were participating in commercial activities as yunior partners of 
these merchants Under these circumstances capital formation 
centering round trade and commerce and the consequent growth of a 
commercialized elite group ın Bengal must have been impossible. In 
fact, medieval Bengalı hterature and foreign accounts of the time 
contain hardly any indication about the existence of a commerce-based 
muddle class ın the Bengali society The respectable moors of the city 
of Bengala, whose luxurious and expensive hfe-style has been vividly 
depicted by Barbosa,27 were probably identical with the West Indian, 
Arab, Persian and Turkish merchants living in Bengal in connection 
with trade 28 The 'false' merchants, noticed by Pires, were probably a 
body of speculators and pedlars that grew ın the course of the 
international trade Long distance trade ın Asia was dominated by the 
Arab Gujarati, Coromandel and Chinese merchants 29 


Domestic industry, which formed a sector of considerable 
importance, was probably controlled by merchant capital and had 
hardly any scope for independent growth The professional classes of 
artisans and craftsmen were placed very low in the social hierarchy as 
found in the Brhaddharma and Brahmavawarta puranas °° Their 
positions in the society indicate that they hved at the level of bare 
subsistence Placed within the lımıts of the varna system and tied by 
caste regulations, small groups of merchants and artisans, who could 
feed only local markets, were going through a process of professional 
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stagnation At least they were not expected to have an impact on the 
seaborne trade 


The working of the administrative system, which was based on the 
agricultural surplus, seems to have checked the process of capital 
formation as well as the growth of a stable mercantile class which was 
inseparably connected with that process As we know, control over 
land was quite crucial for the administrative structure that obtained in 
medieval Indian states Through the mechanism of the iqta or yagı 
system, which provided for maximum centralization giving the rulers 
almost absolute power over society, Muslim admınıstrators could 
appropriate to themselves a great share of the agrarian surplus?! on 
which the ruhng hierarchy was based As the whole ethos of the 
pohtical system was inseparably bound up with land, ıt could hardly 
find much justification 1n seeking its nourishment from maritime 
trade and commerce The agriculture-oriented economy and the 
spirit of landbound mwardness it had generated among the rulers, are 
probably the factors which can satısfactorıly explain their alertness to 
the working of the land system and their comparative lack of interest 
in what was happening on the sea The Sultans of Delhi and their 
successors, the great Mughals, did not have any provision in ther legal 
system for control of the sea, nor could they evolve a total economic 
policy to regulate uniformly the activities of the peasant and the 
merchant The dichotomy that grew out of the diffenng moods of the 
medieval Indian polity, thoroughly based on the agricultural surplus, 
and the mercantile economy, must have significantly affected the 
process of capital formation This dichotomy probably found 
expression through the Bengal Sultan's attitude to merchants Tome 
Pires was told by the Bengal merchants that Sultan Husain Shah was 
"not benevolent to the merchants” so that many of them were going to 
other countries 32 The prevailing method of collection of taxes and 
customs dues probably corresponded to this attitude Tome Pires 
writes 

They say that ten or twelve people collect the dues, each one his own, and they 


are the officials for this and that when they take their tithe they wrong the 
merchants and tyrannise over them openly 33 


In addition to this extortionate method of tax collection there was 
also the excessive rate of more than 3696 of dues imposed on each 
item of import 


In summing up the above discussion we may note the following 
The weak position of the Bengali merchants ın maritime trade, the 
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control exercised by the West Asian, Gujarati and Coromandel 
merchants on commercial organizations and other means of 
production and the unfavourable disposition towards commercial 
activities as demonstrated by the medieval Muslim polity thoroughly 
based on the land system of the time, seem to have worked as 
deterents to the process of capital formation The predominantly 
agrarian pattern of economy, that formed the basis of the medieval 
Indian polity, probably continued to dominate life in Bengal 


How do we then explain the monetary system, the existence of 
ports and commerce and continuity in craft-production ? These 
factors constituted indispensable variables in the economic formation 
in Bengal ın the period ın question These elements were present ın 
Bengal economy even in ihe earher period when there was no 
expansion of trade What happened in Bengal in the period from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century was a sudden growth of a number 
of towns and ports, a considerable expansion in craft production and 
also a corresponding expansion ın commercial activities In assessing 
this remarkable economic situation ıt ıs perhaps necessary to take into 
consideration the significant changes that had taken place along the 
entire course of the maritime commerce of Asia. After the destruction 
of the Abbasid Khilafat in 1258 AD the diversion of the traditional 
trade route from the Persian Gulf area to the Alexandria-Aden-Cambay 
hne had far reaching consequences As a result of this shifting of the 
trade route Malacca in the east and Cambay in the west gained 
adequate importance and the Gujarati and Coromandel mercantile 
communities became important factors in international trade ?* The 
diversion of the trade route, as noticed above, the increasing demand 
for South-East Asian spices in Europe, which expedited the 
production of industrial goods in the coastal regions of the 
subcontinent and also the role of the Arab-Chinese merchants in this 
period were perhaps directly responsible for the revival of trade and 
the growth of urban centres, industry and money economy, which 
followed 1t as component elements in the new situation. But we have 
already indicated that merely craft-production and the role of money 
economy and urban centres could hardly alter the agrarian base of the 
country's economy Formation of commercial and industrial capital 
could have mınımısed the dependence of this region on agriculture 
leading to the growth of a stable commercial middle class But no signs 
of such a social formation were visible 
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QUALITY CIRCLES IN JAPAN : LESSONS FOR 
BANGLADESH“ 


MD ALI AKKAS** 


Japan's phenomenal economic achievement m the post-war period 
has been studied by many scholars ! They are all unanimously of the 
opinion that a key factor behind Japan's success 1s the development of 
skill and knowledge of the workforce and their effective utilization in 
the production process Vogel points out that Japanese firms 
encourage productivity through the development, involvement and 
recognition of its workforce, the most valued asset of organization ? In 
Japan, employees are given opportunity to get involved in planning, 
production and controlling and other organization activities ? In other 
words, they are given opportunity to unlock their unlimited creative 
potential 


The involvement or participation of blue collar workers 1s ensured 
through the use of Quality Circle (QC), a popular approach for 
managing employee participation, 1n Japan Available research findings 
on QC indicate that this approach has made significant contribution to 
the industrial competitiveness of Japan by generating ideas for 
products and process innovation 4 In view of its vital role in 1mproving 
quality and productivity, a good number of North American and 
European firms have adopted this employee participation techmque. 
Some Indian firms have also instituted the GC during 1980s It ıs of 
much interest to note that this technique has produced remarkable 
results ın these countnes with diverse cultural background This paper 
ıs an attempt to highhght the role of Quality Circles (QCs) ın improving 
product quality and productivity of Japanese firms Incidentally 
attention has been drawn to the factors which seem to account for the 
success of QC ın Japan The study ıs based on secondary materials 
pubhshed in different countries. In the light of Japanese experience, 
some suggestions are made for creating an environment congenial for 
umplementing QC technique in business/industrial organization of 
Bangladesh 


* I would lıke to express my gratitude to Professor M Mufakharul Islam for his 
comments on an earlier version of the paper 
** Associate Professor of Management, University of Dhaka 
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Historical Perspective 


Before defining QC, it ıs necessary to have an understanding about 
the history of this concept The industrial revolution created the 
factory system Power was harnessed and machine did the job once 
done by the crafismen Quality was managed, as before, through the 
skills of the workers, supplemented by departmental ınspectıon Late 
in the nineteenth century, the USA adopted Taylor's system of 
Scientific Management 5 Taylor did not have faith in the ability of the 
worker and he considered them as 'dumb oxen' and ummature He 
assumed that the rank and file employees did not have enough skill to 
make decision about their work environment To him, managers are 
planners / thinkers and workers are doers In other words, he was in 
favour of separating planning from doing Much emphasis was placed 
on specialization for the performance of narrow tasks Taylor viewed 
workers as economic tools rather than resources and believed that 
only money motivated people for working hard The introduction of 
Taylor's approach did really lead to an increase m productivity m 
terms of quantity but it affected craftsmanship and produced a 
negative effect on quahty Moreover it generated such other serious 
problems as job alienation, dehumanization of work, frustration, 
monotony and conflict € 


In order to overcome the duficulties as mentioned above, 
management experts developed a new theory about employee 
motivation, commonly known as Human Relation theory 7 Human 
beings were identified as the most ımportant factors of production 
Human Relation experts assumed that happy and satisfied workers 
would work harder Based on this assumption, they conducted 
researches and found that workers were not "dumb oxen" and 
immature, rather they knew a great deal about their work, they were 
not only economic tools, they needed many other things in addlion to 
money, such as, opportumty to participate, status, recognition and 
achievement Researchers concluded that giving worker an 
opportunity to participate ın various organizational activities made 
them happy and satisfied and satisfaction led to better performance 
Based on sound human relation and behavioral research conducted in 
US factories and universities, Deming and Juran developed a new and 
innovative approach for managing employee participation, which they 
termed Quality Control 8 


Following World War II, the Japanese realized that they needed to 
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improve the quahty of their products if they were to compete 
Therefore, they invited some consultants from the United States. In 
1950, Japan invited Deming to talk about ways of ımprovıng product 
quality Deming gave a series of lectures to top management on the 
subject of quality control Japanese executives became convinced that 
quality improvement must be given top national prionty In 1954, JM 
Juran, another consultant from the Umted States, visited Japan and 
helped the Japanese ın introducing practical quality control tchniques 
at the plant level By 1962, Japanese working foremen had invented 
Quality Circles, voluntary task groups dedicated to solving quality 
related problems at the plant level, within the foremen and workers 
own job environment ° The Japanese refined Deming's and Juran's 
original idea of quality control In the words of Ouchi, "the combination 
of problem solving and measurement techniques contributed by 
Deming and Juran plus the Japanese attention to the human side of 
organization has produced the phenomenon of the QC" !? Through QCs, 
the production level employees were enlisted in the quality 
umprovement Radio and television broadcast programs to make QC 
concept popular among the workers By the 1980s most medium and 
large-sized Japanese firms had QCs for hourly employees 


Meaning and Importance of QC 


Qc 1s an increasingly popular approach for managing employee 
participation in various organizational activities Though the concept of 
QC had its origin in USA ıt was developed in the Japanese firms In the 
words of Munchus, "QCs are small groups of employees who meet 
regularly to identify, analyze and solve work-related problems in their 
area of responsiblity"!!, while Davis defines QC as voluntary groups that 
receive tramıng in statistical techniques and problem solving skills 
and then meet to produce ideas for improving productivity and 
working conditions !? Perhaps, a more comprehensive definition of QC 
ıs given by Ohmae According to him, "quality circle 1s a group of about 
ten relatively autonomous workers from the same .division of a 
company who volunteer to meet for an hour or so, once a week After 
work, they discuss ways to improve the quality of their products, the 
production process in their part of the plant and the working 
environment The long term objective ıs to build a sense of 
responsibility for ımprovıng quality but the immediate goal is to 
exchange ideas in a place uninhibited by barriers of age, sex or 
company rank !? 
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These defimtions have a number of things ın common Firstly, it 1s 
an autonomous or self-managing smal group of employees who have 
strong commitment to making continuous improvement of product or 
process It ıs a group effort and not an individual effort Secondly, the 
participating members are volunteers and they are drawn from same 
area or from related area so that they have a common frame of 
reference They meet frequently, often at the cost of the company And 
finally, they represent a cross-section of age, sex and positions ın the 
organization 


Before discussing QC's modus operandi or mechanism, let us 
examine the benefits that a QC produces Evidence for the 
effectiveness of QC in improving quality and productivity and 
technological innovation 1s abundant !^ Researchers conducted studies 
to evaluate the effectiveness of QCs Their studies revealed that QCs 
produced such benefits as (a) smprovement of productivity and quality 
of work due to less re-work and waste, (b) better communication and 
industrial relations as members mutually discuss work-related 
problems, (c) improvement of quality of work lıfe for employees Line 
workers feel more important, more needed and more a part of the 
organization They become more productive contributors for the future 
as well as more effective workers in the present As circle members 
are involved in the problem identification and solution process, it 
provides them with an opportunity for personal growth, achievement 
and recognition, (d) better acceptance of change as members are given 
tramıng continuously for upgrading skills 


Ouchi argues that the average QC ın Japan produces each year fifty 
to sixty implemented suggestions per worker !? Michael Porter rightly 
concludes that this generation of new ideas and suggestions have 
enhanced Japanese firms' capacity to innovate and to sustain 
ınnovatıveness 15 Takeuchi reported that the benefits and cost ratio of 
QC ıs five to one 17 A small manufacturing firm, for example, instituted 
three QCs It reported the results after just six month's experience 
Three circles produced cost savings of US $ 180,000 and the 
rejection rate was dropped by 93 percent 18 


Everybody 1s not, however, equally convinced about the success of 
QC Firstly, some critics have alleged that successes of QC are usually 
reported by those managers who install QC Secondly, they argue that 
Circles do not solicit enough input from engineers and technicians 
Too much reliance ıs placed upon practical, common-sense 
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suggestions An organization would have few high technology 
innovations today if it relied exclusively on suggestions for 
improvement from technologically unsophisticated employees !? This 
argument runs counter to the good results achieved with suggestion 
programs Thirdly, QCs may prove to be breeding grounds for frictions 
and role confusions between quality control department and 
themselves Unless management carefully defines the relationship of 
QCs vis-a vis the quality control department, much duplication of effort 
will be inevitable Finally, as pointed out later, success may be due to 
other concomitant factors, such as change 1n Management and capital 
investment 


Mechanics of QCs 


QC does not operate automatically It has a unique modus operandi. 
As already mentioned, the members Join the circle voluntanly As with 
other forms of participative management, employee preference is an 
influential factor Employees who desire to contribute their ideas will 
generally perform better than those who are arbitrarily assigned to the 
QC Circle members are tramed in several skills and these include : 
leadership, tchniques for problem identification, analysis and solution, 
data collecton and presentation, group dynamics and Quality Circle 
philosophies | QCs are used as a method of employee development. 


After the traınıng is completed, Circle members began meeting 
usually once a week for an hour During the meeting the Circle, headed 
by a foreman/supervisor, identifies, analyses and solves quahty 
problems in its area of responsibility The leader's central 
responsibility 1s, therefore, to encourage all members of the Circle to 
contribute and to facilitate free expression of ideas Projects are 
related to member's actual job responsibilities People make 
suggestions about ımprovıng the quality of work for which they are 
already responsible Quality Circles are not arenas for amateur 
speculation about other people's work 


Circle members use brain storming tool for creating a hst of 
problems need to be solved 29 Management does not interfere with 
Circle's responsibility Circle is all in all in selecting the problem, 
which is based on a consensus Generally Circle takes three to six 
months for solving a problem They collect necessary data about the 
problem identified and analyze the data to determine the source of 
problems and find out its benefit and costs Once the problem 1s 
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identified, the Circle presents the proposed solution to management 
for approval Management reserves the rıght to accept or reject the 
recommendation It 1s found that the majority of the suggestions are 
accepted After the idea is accepted, management duly authorizes the 
Circle to mmplement ıt After having ımplemented a proposal, the 
Circle starts on another one and the cycle repeats until all the 
problems are solved 


The results of the implemented suggestions are published in the 
plant newsletter and the Circle members are highly rewarded And if 
the solution 1s innovative, it 1s nominated for company, industry or 
national award QCs, not individual employees, receive credit for 
innovations and suggestions for unprovement This idea of rewarding 
the members of the Circle collectively helps avoid mtra-circle conflict 
and instead generate cooperation and interdependence within the 
group or Circle Circle members are informed about the collective 
ımpact of all the implemented suggestions, so that each and every 
employee can know the relationship between their efforts and the 
profits of the company and the size of their bonus Disclosure of the 
results of implemented suggestion and sharing of rewards with 
employee may increase group cohesiveness and loyalty to the company 


Usually a good number of QCs operate m a given organization In 
Nissan motor, for example, there are as many as 5200 QCs, each 
comprising five to fifteen employees.?! In that case a personnel 
specialist, with sound interpersonal and communication skull, 1s 
selected to act as facilitator, who administers quality efforts and 
coaches foreman, the leader of the circle He carefully observes the 
performance of the circle and keeps records and assists the Circle if 
they face any problems He also acts as a link between the Circle and 
the steering committee. He keeps the steering committee informed of 
the progress of Circle's activities, almost on a daily basis Steering 
committee consists of top management who formulates policy 
guidelines for the circles. Without top management involvement QC 
will not succeed In his study, Deming observed that 85% of quality 
problems ın organizations are caused by factors which are beyond the 
operator's control and can be corrected by management inıtıatives.22 So 
top management must accept the responsibility for quality and use its 
authority to make necessary changes and modifications to correct the 
problems All of these people, circle members, foreman, coordinator 
hne managers, working together, are needed to bring about the 
changes that will improve quality and producvity. 
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From the above discussion it apears that QC 1s a democratic 
platform where everyone has freedom to express his views Members 
do not monopolize talking, rather they lısten to each other actively. A 
Circle member 1s not only a worker but also a planner or an engineer. 
Circle activities embody the core dimensions of jobs such as task 
variety, skull variety, task significance, autonomy and feedback These 
core dimensions, according to Lawer and Hackman, enrich a job 29 


Circle members perform a vanety of duties that require different 
skills, which may reduce monotony Their task ıs of great importance 
because they are generating ideas Generation of idea 1s the foundation 
of invention. and innovation, which may make company more 
competitive They have autonomy in setting their own goals and know 
how wel they are doing They can use their talents and wisdom 
Management recognizes the contribution Circles made by publishing 
the results of their 1mplemented idea and by sharing gam with them. 
Thus, their financial and non-financial needs are satisfied 


As already mentioned, QC 1s not solely responsible for sts success. 
Some unique components of Japanese Management system and 
socio-cultural factors may have direct and indirect influence ın making 
ita success Particularly, the Japanese Management system has several 
key components that mutually complement and reinforce one another. 
The following section deals with this issue 


In Japan there ıs life-term employment policy within the company, 
combined with a system of promotion and pay based on seniority, 
which, in turn, provide employee with a feehng of security ?* This 
system eliminates the possibility of labour mobihty among firms, ıt 1s 
extremely difficult to find a Job m other firms with similar terms and 
conditions Most chief executive officers are promoted from the rank 
of an employee. Therefore, under the life term employment system, 
loyalty 1s strengthened as one's position rises within an organization 
The employees know that introduction of any change will not cause 
unemployment This hfe-time employment practice encourages them 
to generate new ideas or make suggestion for ımprovement of product 
or process It also motivates the employer to spend more money on 
employee training as the firm enjoys the benefits of tramıng for a 
longer time 


In Japan, hfe-time employment goes hand in hand with hfe-time 
training hfe-time employment may stagnate employees unless they are 
continuously given training to acquire skills for coping with the 
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changıng sıtuatıon The success of any partıcıpatıve program lıke GC 
depends on the quality (ability) of the participants Only employees 
having necessary skull can participate meaningfully Today the hteracy 
rate of Japan ıs 100 percent and 94% of its children attend hgh 
school or technical school, as a result, the vast majority of QC 
members are at least high school graduates Once recruited, a fresh 
employee 1s trained up almost ın all aspects of a totaljob The purpose 
of traming program ıs to make an employee a multi-skilled generalist, 
not a narrow specialist Japanese employees are less functionally 
specialized, which is consistent with the Japanese preference for 
collective rather than individual responsibility This 1s discussed next 
The average Japanese coming into an organization receives 500 days of 
training ın the first ten years 25 Much of this ıs on-the-job training, 
supplemented by formal classroom study Workers are given special 
allowance for learning every new skill and this encourages them to 
acquire a variety of skill They know ins and outs of the products they 
produce and the process they use, so that they can meaningfully 
participate in continuously improving them Ouch: argues that workers 
with variety of skulls also reduce the total number of workforce needed 
and thus reduce total labor cost 29 They cheerfully accept changes 
because they have required ability to cope with changes 


The reward system in Japan 1s also unique The reward system 
places more emphasis on learning and collaboration An individual 
employee ıs not singled out for being responsible for success or 
failures The entire group is rewarded for group performance Group 
rewards (such as gain-sharing and profit-sharing) increases teamwork 
and a sense of common fate 27 Creating a sense of common fate gives 
an employee a feeling that they need to work together ın harmony 
Japanese firms spend more on social and recreational facilities and 
workers' family members are allowed to avail of these opportunities In 
Japan, pay differential between executive and operating employee 1s 
minimum, only seventeen times, the lowest among the developed 
countries 28 Pay equalities have a positive ımpact on an employee's 
motivation and performance This also contributes positively to the 
development of cordial labor-management relations It 1s relevant to 
note here that the income gap between the rich and the poor ıs the 
smallest in Japan among the developed countries and a great majority 
of the people consider themselves to be the middle class 


Japanese managers have full faith ın employee's ability and they 
encourage productivity through people and treat them with respect 
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and dignity Japanese managers do not try to be independent, rather 
they seek the willing cooperation and assistance of their subordinates 
They are eager to use the abilities of their people fully Haire, Ghiselli 
and Porter compared the values of 3641 managers from 14 countries 
Japanese managers were shown to score highest of all the countries on 
belief ın participation ın decision making by subordinates, and second 
highest on believing that subordinates had high capacity for leadership 
and initiative 29 It is believed that individuals are malleable and have 
unlimited creative potential This 1s why more attentions have been 
paid to traııng of people ın Japanese organizations They are given 
opportunity to unlock their creative potential This can be 
characterized as being more congruent with Theory Y leadership 9° 


Japanese managers do not keep their subordinates at a distance, 
work at the same time and wear the same umforms Managers are 
much concerned with the private affairs of their workers or 
subordinates Frequently they invite their staff for a drink after work 
Workers are viewed as members of a family This conveys a sense of 
unity of purpose As a consequence, workers love their organizations, 
respect their bosses and collaborate with management in its drive for 
higher productivity and quality This high concern for people has 
encouraged them to participate actively in improving quality and 
productivity 


In Japan, Trade Unions are enterprise-based, not industry-based 
and they are fully aware of the fact that ultimately the welfare of 
workers ıs dependent upon the performance of the organization They 
have grievances against the management but they resolve confhcts 
amicably The strength of a Japanese trade union depends not on its 
ability to hamper production but on its capacity to improve 
productivity ın collaboration with Management They accept the need 
for hard work, pride in skills and high quality goods 


Peter Drucker reminds us that there 1s only one focus, one 
starting-point for defining business purpose and mission The starting 
point is the customer, who gives quality a high priority 3! Japanese 
firms put much emphasis on meeting customer's needs and expecta- 
tions and they honour every commitment made to the customer. They 
are driven by kaizen— the belief that any product or process developed 
by man ıs capable of being continuously improved 3? They are doing so 
in order to maximize customer satisfaction This kaizen philosophy 
plays a great role in making QC movement a success 
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Japanese customers are highly educated and quality conscious and 
they constantly put pressure on the employer to be mnovative and 
competitive In the words of Tucker, "If you can satisfy Japanese 
customer, you can satisfy anyone.*3 


In Japan it is common for employees to have shares, usually 
through a company stock ownership plan. Employees are treated with 
as partner or employer This strengthens employee's sense of 
ownership and loyalty to the company This ensures employee's 
wholehearted participation ın different organizational activities They 
wil be motivated to perform well for the company ın the hope that 
they will personally benefit when the stock appreciates 


Cultural and value system of Japanese society 1s highly favorable for 
making employee participation successful They have strong 
orientation to collective value, particularly collective responsibility 94 
Collectivism 1s an ancient socio-cultural trait of Japanese people and 
has been well preserved even today This may be due to Japan’s small 
geographic size and its relatively limited natural resources base 
Traditionally, they realize that a single person, howsoever, 
knowledgeable and skilled, cannot achieve much alone, but a group of 
persons working together can produce surplus They neither assign 
credit to a single person nor put blame on him for failure Identifying 
one person for being productive and successful ıs humiliating for 
others They share work together, enjoy and suffer together, as if they 
are members of the same family This has led to a considerably limited 
consciousness of rights Individual rights are subsidiary to social 
requirements Moreover, Japanese as nationals are homogeneous with 
respect to race, language and rehgion Japan has never been mvaded 
by a different ethnic group at any tıme ın her whole history As a 
result, her culture has remained intact and undistorted Japanese 
society values order, discipline and responsibilty All these together 
develop Japanese capacity to work together ın harmony 


Lessons for Bangladesh 


The economy of Bangladesh has been virtually stagnant over the 
years Recently, the government of Bangladesh has adopted 
free-economy policy, hberalzed imports and withdrawn protection 
given to the local industry As a result, the local market has been 
flooded with foreign products This is primarily because locally made 
goods are not competitive in terms of quality and price. It has been 
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reported that, ın Bangladesh, manufacturing process is very defective 
and the rejection rate ıs reported to be more than five percent.35 
Consumers suffer due to this high rejection rate as they pay high price 
for this terrible wastage 


In this context, the experience of Japanese human resource 
management practice, particularly QC technique may be critical for 
Bangladesh A quality revolution is essential if corporate Bangladesh is 
to survive Quality, along with efficiency of production and productivity, 
will be the most critical factors for the survival of Bangladesh industry 
It ıs the implementation of quality that will provide Bangladesh a 
competitive edge The urgent need in Bangladesh is, therefore, to 
improve the quahty of the products of the local industries In this 
backdrop one may be tempted to argue that we should adopt QC 
approach in our mills and factories But will this approach be, more or 
less, equally effective ın a third world country lıke Bangladesh ? It ıs 
true that Bangladesh has some similarities with Japan Like Japan, it 
has a homogeneous population with respect to race, language and 
religion Thus the experience of Japanese management know-how, 
especially employee participation technique, seems to be more 
relevant for Bangladesh But it must also be pointed out that there are 
certain differences between Japan and Bangladesh ın respect of 
educational and political environment, organization structure and 
management practices 


Politically, there 1s a marked absence of democratic tradition in 
Bangladesh People have been deprived of their opportunities to 
choose their representatives because of the mterference of the 
military ın the politics of the country Democracy is not practised even 
within the political parties Lack of a democratic tradition is reflected 
even ın management behavior ın the work environment Most of the 
people in Bangladesh are not much adaptive to outside world They 
talk more about the problems and less about their solutions. They are 
ready to make great sacrifices for political causes but not equally keen 
to put ın concerted efforts for economic development 


In Japan many people are involved in making a decision, 
communication flows from bottom to top, employees are recruited on 
a life-term basis, they are given training until they retire, they are 
treated with respect and dignity, employees have strong loyalty to the 
company and their private life and company life are one and the 
same ?9$ In contrast, ın Bangladesh, decision making ın many 
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organizations 1s centrally done by the supenor without consulting the 
Junıor level managers and employees 37 Managers do not believe in 
participative management, rather they are inclined to autocratic style 
of management They lke to take decision themselves and 
communicate the decision to the subordinates through letters and 
notices They centralize power and decentralize responsibilities In 
other words, workers are given duties but no authority As a result, 
subordinates do not have a sense of mvolvement, which badly affect 
their performance and effective implementation of decision Muzaffer 
Ahmed has rıghtiy observed that the prevailing traditional pattern of 
behavior manifest a strong tendency to resist delegation and a marked 
proclivity towards bureaucratic and centralized management 38 This 
authoritarian behavior of the managers can be characterized as being 
more congruent with Theory X which presupposes limited and fixed 
human potentials 


In a recent study Bazlul Hoque has described the characteristics of 
organizational and managerial culture prevailing ın Bangladesh ?? In his 
opinion, most of our managers are reactive, not proactive, they are 
traditionalist and normally tend to resist change, although their work 
environment ıs changing rapidly They are not entrepreneurs, but 
bureaucrats, expect absolute obedience and loyalty from the workers 
They do not trust others and this mistrust creates unfriendly 
atmospheres, which affect their work environment They normally do 
not operate as a team, rather they work against each other They are 
not loyal to each other and even not to the company They waste time 
on unumportant discussions, telephone call and gossiping 


In a study conducted by Abbas and Akkas, ıt has been found that 
favoritism, nepotism and regionalism rather than competence play 
very important role ın the appointment, promotion and selection of 
employee for training ın Bangladesh ^? In other words, personnel 
decisions are not based on objective criteria. Many managers do not 
like to accept and tolerate juniors if the juniors are more bright and 
capable than them Thus lack of capacity for toleration of different 
opinions ıs a weakness common to our managers Many juniors are 
heard to comment, "our supervisors prefer torturmg to nurturing” 
They do not like to teach newcomers Less capable people are 
promoted and rewarded Many of our managers and workers do not 
have required academic background and professional qualifications 
They are not wilhng to learn and their attitude 1s to manage by crude 
guesswork Most of the employers consider training as unnecessary 
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activities Unlıke Japan, human resources development is not given 
top priority in Bangladesh 


In Bangladesh, universally accepted management principles are not 
followed exactly and consistently. The chain of command 1s often 
broken merrily A study shows that the chief of the public sector 
industrial enterprise 1s accountable to at least four layers of 
administration, namely, the enterprise board, corporation board, 
chairman and functional directors 4! He is required to meet the 
conflicting demands of different authorities This practice of multiple 
accountability creates confusion and thus hamper his performance 
The same boss sometimes issues contradictory instructions by 
ignoring the principle of unity of direction The principle of equity has 
been overshadowed by many social and political considerations 


Naqib Muslim points out that responsibilities of the members of 
Bangladesh organizations are not often clarified ^? There exists an 
ambiguity about the roles of employees at various levels of admınıstra- 
tion Because of role ambiguity, members of an organization do not 
make out what to contribute and how to help others in contributing to 
goal achievement They also interfere with the role of others 


Communication is the essence of teamwork But flow of 
communication 1s usually poor 1n most of the organizations Managers 
do not regularly communicate with their colleagues and workers Most 
of them operate ın a compartmentalızed fashion Most of the managers 
tend more to speak than to hsten They tend to use T rather than 'we' 
while they speak It ıs true that all are not weak in communication 
skills but they hold a negative attitude as they do not believe ın the 
need for upward and honzontal communication 


Most of the Bangladesh business organizations are highly structured 
consisting of pyramidical hierarchy Misunderstanding and mistrust 
develop among the employees owing to this complex organizational set 
up An excessive sense of hierarchy inhibits the process of free and 
open communication, which 1s the heart of democracy Our managers 
are more hierarchical m attitude and this prevents free flow of 
information in administration There occurs much delay ın taking and 
implementing decisions On the other hand, Japanese organizations 
are flat and less hıerarchıcal, which facilitate free flow of information 
and swift implementation of decisions and also permit quick response 
to changing environmental demands 
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The overall picture which has been presented above indicates that 
the domınant management and organizational practices ın Bangladesh 
are bureaucratic, mechanistic, autocratic and based on theory X 
assumptions Given these problems the adoption of the Japanese style 
of employee participation ıs unlıkely to be effective ın Bangladesh 
organization But at the same time we would argue that a congenial and 
suitable environment for the adoption of QCs technique in business/ 
industrial organizations ın Bangladesh can be created if the following 
measures are taken 


() A successful ımplementatıon of QC concept in Bangladesh 
organization can take place if top management genuinely understands 
the conditions necessary for the success of the program and support 
them A gualıty culture needs to be developed throughout the 
organization 


(u) In the light of Japanese experience for manpower develop- 
ment, Bangladesh should place more emphasis on technical education, 
send bright people abroad for higher education and take necessary 
measures to retain them and give them opportumity to utilize their 
knowledge In addition, the enterprise should consider employee 
traming and retraining as a long term profitable investment Workers 
who are displaced due to technological advancement will have to be 
retrained for other suitable jobs It should be kept m mund that 
without training, allowing people to participate in decision making will 
lead to frustration 


(in) Management should treat employees with respect and dignity 
and treat them equally All kinds of discrimination should be avoided 
because discrimination creates frustration and conflict Only fair and 
equal treatment develops mutual trust and confidence and thus 
enhances employee loyalty and commutment to organization 
Management must empower people because without delegating power 
investment in training will be wasteful Employees should be given 
opportunity to unlock their creative potential Management must 
supply employees with relevant information Sharing information with 
subordinates create a feeling of belonging and team spint 


Qv) Employees may have ability to identify and solve problems, but 
they may not exercise their power and use their ability unless they are 
motivated So top management should create a supportive environment 
and establish a happy work place, where people feel free to express 
their views and gladly apply the knowledge and experience they will 
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gain through education and tramung There must be a sharıng of 
rewards with the employees Employees will take genuine interest in 
participation if they are rewarded adequately for the contribution they 
will make to the organization 


(v) Unlike Japan, the jobs of our industrial workers are not well 
secured Permanent job security encourages people to generate new 
ideas or make suggestions for improvement, On the contrary, a feeling 
of job insecurity discourages employees to work hard and make 
suggestions and increase their resistance to change Providing security 
of employment ıs a necessary condition for successful ımplementatıon 
of employee participation like GC In other words, the organization's 
commitment to its employees and employees’ commitment to their 
organization are mutual and they reinforce each other 


(vi) Management cannot alone succeed in implementing 
participative programs Workers’ Unions also have a role to play ın this 
regard But ın Bangladesh trade unions are pnmarily political rather 
than economic organizations Trade unions should change this attitude 
and they should use their power in a constructive manner to ımprove 
the standard of discipline and performance Political parties have a 
role i» this regard They should prevent themselves from interfering 
in trade union activities for the greater ınterest of the country 


To conclude, the current environment in Bangladesh 1s not 
congemal for the adoption of QC, a technique which has played a 
crucial role ın Japan's 'mıracle' ın the post-war years But a favorable 
environment can be created if corrective steps are taken in a number 
of areas Needless to mention, such steps will be time-consuming and 
these will require concerted efforts at different levels 
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FOLK-TRADITION AND MODERN BENGALI 
POETRY 


KHONDAKAR ASHRAF HOSSAIN* 


My basic concern in this essay has been to show the influences of 
folk-tradition on modern Bengali poetry as written ın Bangladesh ın 
the post-1947 period. I set myself this lımıt partly because I do not 
feel equal to the task of explicating the influences of folk-tradition ın 
the entire body of Bengali poetry, and partly because such explications 
would necessitate a much longer essay than the present one 


Bangladesh 1s a new nation-state, but ıt shares with West Bengal the 
same literary tradition, which originated a thousand years ago in the 
Buddhist mystic songs, Charyageetıka!. But the partition of Bengal and 
India ın 1947 effected a sharp break ın our hterary history since then 
we have parted ways with our West Bengal brothers both m politics 
and in literature Although our heritage 1s the same, our achievements 
in the poetic field during the last forty seven years followed two 
different hnes One can hardly deny the fact that today we have two 
Bengali hterature—one ın West Bengal and the other m Bangladesh In 
view of the above, I might not be accused of parochialism if I use the 
phrase "Bangladeshi poetry’ henceforward in this essay in order to 
refer to the poetry that flourished in the erstwhile East Pakistan and is 
now İlourıshıng ım the present-day Bangladesh 


II 


Folk-tradition has a wide connotative reference It includes 
everything that the ordinary people of a particular race create, 
treasure as valuable, and hand down to subsequent generations in the 
form of beliefs, customs, rituals, literary expressions and cultural 
practices Folk literature ıs an mnportant part of this folk-tradition. 
Folk literature 1s oral, unsophisticated, often naive, but always rooted 
ın the soil Various kinds of songs, lyrics and ballads along with 
proverbs, weather-lores etc constitute the body of folk hterature In 
the urban areas, and mostly among the educated classes, another kind 
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of literary tradition flourishes, which we call the formal written 
literature There 1s a basic contrast between the folk literary tradition 
and the formal hterary tradition There had seldom been a happy 
amalgam between the two Oral folk literature flows lıke an 
undercurrent, while, on the surface, we, as educated people, concern 
ourselves with the formal, respectable literary tradition The village 
farmers, the literate fishermen and boatmen, the wandering bauls 
and the kabiwallas have kept the folk tradition alive amidst the 
onslaught of the urbanized ideas and the so-called modern ways of 
living The town-based literature of the 'Bhadralok' took almost no 
notice of folk literature except when one or two of them made 
condescending efforts to ‘introduce’ folk hterature to the educated 
reading class The village folks on their part repayed the bhadralok 
with a sunilar lack of interest ın the latter's affairs 


But curiously enough, such a mutual exclusiveness of the two 
traditions began only ın the 19th Century Before that, Bengali poetry 
of the formal kind was not alien to the folk oral hterature The 'Mangal 
Kabyas' and the ‘Nath Shahıtya' were directly based on the folk 
religious and cultural beliefs The real divorce came with the advent of 
modernity in Bengali poetry, with the so-called Bengal Renaissance. 
The English-educated Bhadralok class of Calucita created a new kind 
of poetry which ahenated itself almost totally from folk-hfe and 
folk-tradition Poetry became urbanised, sophisticated ın tone and 
subject-matter 


There ıs , of course, a controversy about the buthdate of modermty 
in Bengal: poetry, and ıt ıs as much inconclusive as any other debates 
on dates For our purpose, we can think of two waves of 'modernism'— 
one starting with the rise of the Young Bengal in the 19th Century with 
Madhusudan Dutta as their prime doyen and culminating in 
Rabindranath Tagore The other wave reached the shores of Bengal in 
the third decade of the present century through the agency of the 
Englısh 'Modernist' poetry of Pound and Eliot Both these phases of 
modernity 1n Bengali poetry have been inspired and nourished by the 
European hterary tradition. Both are marked by the departure of 
poetry from its native moomngs The use of folk-tradition can of course 
be traced in the vast poetic world of Rabindranath Tagore, but the use 
has been of a sporadic kind, mostly for the sake of sumles and 
metaphors Folk-tradition has been occasionally used by the poets of 
the Thirties, also for the sake of imagery But ın general their attitude 
to folk-tradition has been condescending, if not of outright disdain 
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Generally speaking, folk-tradition does not figure very significantly 
ın the poetry of the Thirties Vishnu De and Jibanananda Das are two 
exceptions Although the early Vishnu De turned passionately to the 
European mythic figures like Cassandra and Gressida, he returned to 
the so-called 'loukık Bangla' ın his Marxism-oriented poems of 
Swandiper Char? or Satbhaı Champa’. Much more fascinating 1s the 
case of Jibanananda Das As Yeats delved deep into the Insh 
folk-traditions and myths in order to create an ideal Ireland, 
Jibanananda sought his roots in the folk-past of Bengal There are, of 
course, two Jibananandas the Jibanananda of the serpentimne streets of 
Calcutta and its torpid life 1s irreconcilable with the Jibanananda of 
Rupashı Bangla.^ Probably the poet himself was conscious of this he 
had an ambivalent attitude towards the poems of Rupasht Bangla which 
he chose not to publish dunng his hfe-time His later poetry, like 
Yeats', became increasingly concerned with the fate of the universe 
and that of mankind in the infinite gyrations of time. But in the early 
poetry of Jibanananda, references to the eternal tranquility of folk-lıfe, 
its pristine beauty are numerous Remember these lines from 'Bodh' : 


Didn't I take up in hand the ploughman's plough ? 
Didn't I draw water in buckets ? 
Or with a sickle in hand didn't I go to the fields ? 
I roamed so many times about the nver-ghats 
like the fishermen. 5 
[Translated by K Ashraf Hossain] 


Another poem, 'Aboshorer Gan', spreads the aroma of the rural lıfe 
with its popular myths and familar tramps 


We go on singing lıke the rural clown ! 
Whose minds fill with the crops, with the harvest of paddy, 
ignoring the empires, spurning all the thrones on earth--- 
All those clowns of our villages--- 
their bones have now mixed with those of pmnces and kings 
underneath the earth, deep ın the darkness of the soil 8 

[Translated by K Ashraf Hossain] 


In Rupashi Bangla, Jibanananda divested himself entirely of the 
modernist cloak of dark and somber thoughts and tried to sing the 
beauties of the eternal Bengah rural hfe Accordingly, the folk-myths of 
the people figure in these poems wnth all their freshness and charm 
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The myth of Chand Sadagar, of Behula and Lakhindar ıs referred to 
again and again The beauty of Nature that the poet now sees and 
enjoys was enjoyed long ago by ‘emperors and clowns’, by the 
tradesmen ın their 'madhukar'-boats on the river Champa. And 


Behula also one day taking raft on the Gangur's water— 
when the waning moon's light died on the nver's sandbanks— 
saw beside the golden rıce the numberless pıpals, bat trees, alas : 
and heard the thrush's soft song one day arriving at 

the god's court, 
when she danced lıke a forlorn watail before Indra's assembly, 
Bengal's rıvers, fields, flowers wept like anklets at her feet 7 

[Translated by Marian Maddern] 


I would hike to make a brief mention here of one poet who wrote 
his poems during the hey-day of Bengali Modernism but yet remained 
outside the main current I am talking about Jasimuddin, that bardic 
voice of rural Bangladesh who sang of folk-lıfe tirelessly and with 
infinite charm His Nakshı Kanthar Math? and Sujan Badiyar Gha are 
incomparable in their use of folk-tradition and im their depiction of 
folk-hfe These two 'kabyas' are not only set against the folk 
background, but they also use the folk narrative techmiques as one 
notices ın the famous Mymensingh Geetika. Jasımuddin's poetic 
romances re-invoke the environment of Mahua and Malua with their 
beauties and pathos We have rather erroneously labelled him as a 'Palli 
Kabi and shoved him aside. Actually, his poetry shows a refined 
cultural attitude Jasımuddin's poems are free from the cudıtıes of 
usual folk compositions. He was an educated man devoted to the 
depiction of the lives of the common masses without ever taking the 
veneer of a Marxist or a social reformer His ımagerıes often show the 
brilhance and ingenuity one can expect ın a modern poet. 


HI 


Even a cursory glance at Bangladeshı poetry sınce 1947 would 
make a reader convinced of the fact that Bangladeshi poetry shows 
more vibrant liveliness than ıts West Bengal counterpart Life in our 
part of the subcontinent has always been seething with turbulence and 
uncertainties Political upheavals, natural calamities have always been 
with us These realities have shaped the minds and attitudes of our 
poets in a particular way, and it cannot be denied that the tone of 
Banlgadeshı poetry 1s rather high-pitched Another undemable fact 1s 
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that Bangladeshi poetry never lost its touch with folk-hfe and 
folk-tradition This 1s because urbanization has not been fast and 
overwhelming We do not have a mega-cıty lıke Calcutta, and our 
capital Dhaka ıs yet to acquire the nightmarish stupendity of Eliot's 
"Unreal City’. Folk-traditions are still very much a part of our psyche. 
Almost all the poets of Bangladesh have written about villages and the 
village-folks Folk-tradition, for the Bangladeshi poets, is an 
mexhaustible reservoir of imagery Moreover, it ıs the common people, 
the toilmg masses, who have fashioned the history of the Bangladehi 
people in the last fifty years They have been the prime motive force 
and the inspiration behind the Language Movement of 1952, the Mass 
Movement of 1969 and the Liberation War of 1971 At every stage of 
our turbulent history, our poets have alıgned themselves with the 
wishes and aspirations of the common people 


If we are to trust the Yungian concept of ‘Collective Unconscious’, 
the spint of rebellion has always been there ın the Bangalee race. The 
'Manashamangal kabyas' of the Medieval period contained the essence 
of the humanistic pride of the race, undaunted before the rage of gods 
and goddesses Chand Sadagar's rebellious mood has reincarnated 
again and agam in the defiant nationalism of the Bengali poets The 
poets of Bangladesh take pride in the indomitable courage of the 
people inhabiting this precarious, deluge-ndden, storm-tossed patch 
of land lost ın a maze of mighty rivers Hear these patriotic lines of 
Hasan Hafizur Rahman * 


I am a traveller still, I've raised the candle 

of my sight against the wind- 
The old punthi wrapped in a gold-embroidered cloth 
speaks eloquently of Bangla's glory, with songs still float in 
the tunes of the bauls, soldiers! armour, their spears 
are there a sword pulled out of its scabbard 
still makes a sound and hurts us with the memory 
of an allunng, distant past 19 

[Translated by K Ashraf Hossain] 


Abu Zafar Obaidullah also talks about the mythic folk-hfe, of the 
slavery and social deprivations of the toiling forefathers under the 
feudal system 


I speak of a legend 
I speak of my ancestor 
He had a flaming scar on his back 
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like a red hibiscus 
I speak of a bunch of red hibiscus 
[1 Speak of Legend', Translated by M H Rashid] 


In a long poem entitled 'I Speak of a Legend’, Obaidullah conjures 
up the eternal struggle of the 'Bangalees' against the hostilities of 
Nature and the wrongs perpetrated by the exploitative economic 
system He assumes the role of a traditional wandering minstrel He 
starts with the ancient 'shabar' society and ends with the recent 
freedom-struggle that led to the emergence of Bangladesh He refers 
to the historic class-struggles fought by the peasants of Bengal against 
Zamındars The reminiscences of the peasant movement led by Hajı 
Shanatullah, the Tebhaga and Tonko Andolan have become a part of the 
folk-psyche, of which Obaıdullah is a modern spokesman He wntes 


When the dissembling landlord's tyranny 
Laid waste our corn like wild fire, 
We fell in like the teeming clouds of sravana, 
Revived the dead earth with the soft touch of the showers. 
Then the lords lıke poisonous vipers crawled back into the 
Dark dungeons 
And we, like thickly set copper mscriptions, 
Emerged bathed ın the sunhght . 12 
[Translated by M H Rashid] 


Al Mahmud's Sonali Kabwi!? (The Golden Marriage-Deed), a 
sonnet-cycle comprising 14 sonnets, 1s based on the folk-history of the 
Bangalee race with the theme of love running through them like a 
unifyung thread Al Mahmud draws various pictures of folk-hfe with 
almost an anthropologist's interest The sonnet-cycle revolves on the 
twin piston of love and revolutıon—ıt ıs a Marxist poem ın content, 
although Al Mahmud was never a communist in the usual sense He 
beheved, at least ın the early phase of his poetic career, in the equal 
distribution of wealth and in social justice Al Mahmud, like 
Jibanananda Das, used the 'loukık Bangla' and its myths, customs and 
rituals Nowhere else in Bangladeshi poetry can one find such an 
extensive and artistic treatment of folk-tradition as in Mahmud's Sonalı 
Kabın. Hence this sonnet-cycle deserves a somewhat detailed 
discussion 


The folk-life and folk-tradition depicted ın Sonali Kabın savours of 
the Mushm peasant society, settled on the alluvial plains of East 
Bengal, but ın essence Mahmud's outlook is strictly non-communal and 
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secular Al Mahmud traces the orıgıns of the Bangalee people ın the 
pre-Aryan Dravidian history, in the Buddhist monastical past which 
saw the building of the city of Pundra or the viharas of Mainamati The 
poet-lover reminds his would-be bnde of her racial identity . 


The line of ancestors that gave you this dark beauty of yours, 
it is they who built one day the city of Pundra 


In the past the Vedic fires dared not cross the river Karatoa 
for fear of them Is the foundation of their homes 
now eroded by the termites of Koutılya ?!4 
(Translated by K Ashraf Hossain] 


Al Mahmud believes that equality was the traditional feature of the 
'kouma' society that existed before the onslaught of the 
Aryan-Brahmınıcal culture on the land He tells his bride * 


If you want to come to this pilgrimage, set your feet 
slowly and with care, 

the blood of Mukundaram 1s mixed with this soil 

Let us read that book written on palm-leaves 

with so much pain and so many tears !5 
[Translated by K Ashraf Hossain] 


The poet wants to be a poor baul and says to his beloved "You 
arrange my hair in the fashion of a baul, you be my ektara and I will be 
young Lalan" He recounts the story of Behula and Lakhindar in 
describing the present condition of life 


The deadly Manasha has bitten ın my deep sleep, 
the nagin has wriggled into our 1ron bndal chamber 
This body of mine trembles and turns blue with the heat of poison 
Lift my body, O Behula, onto your own . 
take me ın your strong arms, you the pure one— 
on your raft shall le the Bhatı's prince who rebelled 

against the gods 16 

(Translated by K Ashraf Hossam] 


Sonali Kabın describes the folk-rituals of marnage 1n vivid details 
the villagers are welcoming the bndal pair with rice on 'mangal kula', 
'bınnı khor' are spread on the yard, village women-folk are throwing 
'dhandurba' on them 

The great mothers throng to welcome ın the bride, 

like the waves on the nver, say, you bnde, ‘kabul, kabul’, 
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Mahmud has stopped writing in this vem a long tıme now, but his 
mantle seems to have fallen on a younger poet, Mohammad Rafiq Rafiq 
uses folk-myths ın his own way and mixes with them the 
reminiscences from earher hteratures such as Charyapada , Vaishnab 
poetry and 'mangal kabya' of the Middle Ages His collection of poems, 
Kwünasha!? named after a river in Bangladesh, deals with the charms 
and perils of rural life We hear in these poems the sound of the high 
tide breaking on the shores, we see the tired muscles of the boatmen 
rowing eternally on the endless flow of water The river becomes the 
symbol of the struggle of the people against hunger, against drought 
and deluge 


How far will Kirtmasha go, burning lıke this ? 

Is there any end to drought ın this land ? 

or to pestilence and death ? 

The ragged sari wrapped around her body shows a hundred holes 

the greedy eyes of the sun burn on cruelly 

How far will Kirtinasha go, in such poverty and misery ? 

Her body will be her ruin, someone will surely tear her up 18 
(Translated by K Ashraf Hossain] 


In a long poem called ‘Kapila’!¥, Rafiq assumes the role of a 'kathak' 
or a folk story-teller He uses as his central symbol the sleeping 
princess of the 'Tupkatha' to describe the present Bangladesh 


Wilhngly you crept on to the witch's golden palanka and feel 

asleep, 
the golden stick beside your head, the silver stick at your feet, 
the lamp of ghee burns day and night in the darkness 


The poet also refers to Dhakkhın Raye and Banbıbi, he talks about 
‘Nadyar Thakur' of Mymensingh Geetika or Behula of ManashamongaL 
‘Sleeping beauty’ becomes the recurrent symbol for the ever-suffering, 
ever-beautiful motherland 


In this respite, the black snake enters Behula's bridal chamber, 
And spreads its vicious hood in the cave of sleep 


But Rafiq uses these references and allusions to highlight his 
essentially Marxist contentions about the present and future of an 
umpoverished land. 


Two other poets deserve special mention in this regard— 
Muhammad Nurul Huda and Rudra Muhammad Shahidullah Nurul 
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Huda's 'Amra Tamate Jati?? and 'Shobhajatra Dravidar Prati.?! are 
notable works Rudra followed the line of Jasımuddın both ın 
subject-matter and style. His Manusher Manchıtra ıs a collection of 32 
poems, each written on one aspect of folk-hfe. He uses the dialect, the 
real language spoken by the people I quote here two excerpts from 
Manusher Manchitra?? ın the orginal, because translations will spoil 
the charm of the language. 


> FİN MAR a İba HR AE Aerts ASTI 
fece WG az frg ? AUTO TEPTİ NİS AEA ACH 1 
MPA Viet ya, Urs FS or fy WTS, SİZİ GST | 
SAC TICS ARIA COA CNTR SRL AA CAPA | 


fs Ca feats 40! wis wig wasted ferns wet ? 
ape TİE aca NELY fea Ties CY CHAR SA | 
wid f& is aa «e «het «auem füs COT CRGA! 
(SEE GIC Al UM, ulead Say ca Gat va 723 


à, GACH caller Stow Ve FATT WI GİR XEWI AT, 
CATA ASAT CATT NCS ETA TENIS İZA CUR, 
fara Ayes City WATT RIITTA b omma 124 


Folk-tradıtıon has occupied such an important place m Bangladeshi 
poetry that ıt 1s difficult to give an exhaustive survey of it in an essay 
like this The poets discussed above have written mostly ın the Marxist 
mode and for them folk-tradition and folk-lıfe have been essential 
ingredients. But even in those poets who chose to write in the 
urban-modernist tradition, references to folk-myths and folk-life are 
not difficult to find Shamsur Rahman, for example, used the myth of 
Chand Sadagar ın a long poem where he drew parallelisms between 
this Bengal myth and the Greek myth of Ulysses and his journeys 
Some of these poets temporanly deviated from their usual mode in 
order to make experiments with folk-themes One such poet is Syed 
Shamsul Huq He, ın a sonnet-cycle like Al Mahmud's, has depicted 
the beliefs, superstitions, customs of the rural people in their own 
language Syed Huq's Paraner Gahm Bhitor?? and Rudra Muhammad 
Shahıdullah's Manusher Manchitra are two recent examples of the 
extensive use of folk-themes in poetry I quote here an excerpt from 
Syed Shamsul Huq's Paraner Gahm Bhitor, in the orıgınal 
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fè sz Cotas Gİ ? TAT az ? UTR AS Wa? 
caa furs Seg Water fac’ xt acs ? 
Bea Pearcy tee, AR see afta caida 
wey «ifs 2 ai fas alara stat face etes ? 
TAA COTS HA eret ATS “ici fa scat At, 
YA Hess ETT LS CHA FACT FİT YT, 

way fF etat va Sat fas asia faex ? 
BITS Cot wit «I2, TA ANS, Wa AİR, GİS, 
BIN TİF PA BTA BAe VS | 
Torta fè ag arg fa ars «i tta firent, 
amala Sia Frat Seat gi NA far 126 


IV 


The use of folk-tradition m poetry is intimately connected with the 
Bangladeshi poets' constant search for their racial identity Durmg the 
24 years of the Pakistani rule, we were told by our masters that we 
were not Bangalees, that we were only Muslms Curious although it 
might sound now, the Calcutta-based 'babus', before 1947, said the 
same thing to the people of this part of Bengal I do not hke to go into 
that unsavoury past, but it remains to be said that we have had to pay 
an immense price ın our blood and tears ın order just to prove that we 
are Bangalees as much as we are Hindus or Muslims Like 
Rabındranath's Kadambim we have had to prove that we are alive by 
dying a million deaths That ıs why our poets have turned to 
folk-tradition so often and so passionately—because therein lies the 
‘pran bhomara' of our racial identity, our heritage and our pride. 
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GANDHI'S APPROACH TO RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT : AN ASSESSMENT 


MD NURUL ISLAM* 
TOFAIL AHMED** 


At a time when countries around the world are stil looking for 
development alternatives, Gandhi's approach to rural development may 
be given a reconsideration In view of a growing need for environment 
friendly, employment-orented and participatory, Gandhi's approach 
may have special relevance not only to developıng countries but also to 
industrially developed countries This paper argues that ıt ıs tıme that 
Gandhi's approach to rural development be given a serious considera- 
tion by post-colonial countnes 


Gandhi's Approach to Rural Development 


The views of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi, the prominent Indian 
social thinker and activist, who had a distinctive philosophy about rural 
development, ın the context of the Indian society, are fairly well 
known However, it is unfortunate that Gandhi who led colonial India 
to freedom through a struggle of his own breed was not given the 
importance he deserved, even in his home country This can be 
observed as far as development strategies of the post-colonial India 
was concerned 


When Gandhi died ın 1948 and thereafter most of the colonies in 
the world gained independence Since their emergence as nation- 
states, the post-colonial countries have been ın search of development 
alternatives against their emerging needs Though a long time has 
passed, the search for alternatives has not been over yet Also, 
developed countnes of the West which colonized countries of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America are now in need of reconsidering their 
development strategies ın the light of the changed circumstances of 
the world At this juncture m the late twentieth century when people 
across the globe are still looking for suitable development alternatives, 
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it seems Gandhi's philosophy of development can be given a 
reconsideration. However, Gandhi's approach to rural development has 
to be understood within the broader philosophy that he professed 
about individual, society and state, in other words, within the 
spectrum of man's material and spiritual life Therefore, a short 
background of Gandhi's philosophy of rural development has been 
provided in the first section of the paper, the second section assesses 
the logic and relevance of his pertinent ideas which 1s followed by 
some concluding observations 


Ideas Shaping Gandhi's Philosophy of Rural Development 


Gandhi, like other thinkers, was influenced by dominant thoughts 
of his own time, Dadabhai Naorojı's drain theory was one of them.! 
Naoroji's primary concern was with the drainage of resources from 
India to Britain which was, to him, the main reason for India's poverty 
and underdevelopment; he mentioned the internal dram of resources 
as well. He spoke of two Indias — one of rich and prosperous, and the 
other poverty-stricken By the first, he meant the colonial masters and 
by the second, he referred to the colonial subjects of India About the 
second, he says * 

This India bled and exploited ın every way of their wealth, of their services,of 


their land, labour and all resources by the foreigners This India of Indians 
becomes the poorest country ın the world after 150 years of British rule 2 


This theme was picked up by Gandhi and found an important place 
in his economic philosophy, In Gandhi's understanding, villagers were 
helpless victims of this ruthless exploitation. The exploitation took its 
worst form during the colonial rule in India He also argued that towns 
or cities contnbuted to the exploitation of villages 


"The starting point of Gandhi's reflections on India's economic 
problem was the contrast between town and country, which had made 
a deep impression on his mind "3 In Gandhi's words . 

I regard the growth of the cities an evil thing, unfortunate for mankind and the 

world, unfortunate for England, and certainly unfortunate for India The British 

have exploited India through the cities. The latter have exploited the villages 


The blood of the villages is the cement with which the edifice of the cities 1s 
built 


Gandhi wanted to see an end to this ‘injustice’ and ‘exploitation’. 
This, he thought, was possible through preserving and promoting 
village organizations. Therefore, his support for them was unequivocal 
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Unhke Marx, Gandhi gave a different interpretation of the 
introduction of railways ın India. In his opimuon, railways made 
exploitation of the countryside easier, and were responsible for the 
destruction of the self-sufficiency of villages Railways also made 
possible the penetration of foreign goods into remote village areas 
thereby destroying the indigenous handicrafts Therefore, he 
considered the introduction of railways by the Bntish as a trap." 


The following remark by Gandhi vividly demonstrates how different 
his approach was from others ° 
If the village penshes, India will perish too We have to make a choice 


between India of the villages that are as ancient as herself and India of the 
cities which are a creation of foreign domination 9 


Gandhi had more to say on the system of Indian village organization 
than any one else concerned with the subject, because Gandhi had to 
face the practical issues m a new born country of which he was a guide 
and philosopher Whereas liberal political economists, Marx and Weber 
dealt with the Indian development at a theoretical level, Gandhi had to 
go beyond the theoretical domain because he was practically ınvolved 
with mundane issues hke decentralization, rural development and 
participation Gandhi envisioned a model of rural development ın 
which social justice would be the main guiding norm As mentioned 
before, he considered the villages as the main focus of development, 
and wanted villagers to participate ın their own affairs ın the spint of 
Swavalamban (self-reliance) 


Gandhi on Swavalamban (Self-Reliance) 


He considered Swavalamban (self-rehance) of villages as something 
very important If village cannot become swavalambi (self-reliant) in 
terms of food and clothing, they become subject to exploitation by 
urban centres The institution of 'market' so popularised by the Brıtısh 
colonial power was also largely responsible for the destruction of 
self-sufficiency of the villages Therefore, Gandhi considered market as 
an evil 


Gandhi's concept of rural development ıs not a piecemeal ıdea He 
wanted a complete restructuring of the society to free ıt from the 
colonial heritage and to give it a footing on the indigenous tradition 
He was always in favour of an integrated approach Rural development 
was only a part of his vision of an ideal society 
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Implementation of the Gandhian Philosophy 


To Gandhi some institutions were crucial for the realization of 
Swavalamban through decentralization. The institutions were (a) 
Panchayati Raj; (b) Co-operatives, (c) Trusteeship and (d) Nat-Talun. 
Let us discuss the above concepts ın a brief manner. Panchayati Raj 
means government by the village elders It has been a very ancient 
Indian institution Gandhi considered the Panachayatı Ray a "true 
instrument of decentralized political and economic power "7 
Co-operative, ın a sense, means dependence— dependence on each 
other To Gandhi, dependence, in this context, was justified because it 
sought greater good of the society He was in favour of encouraging 
people to co-operative farming. Gandhian concept of trusteeship 1s also 
very significant for an understanding of his approach to rural 
development 1n particular and development ın general Gandhi argued 
that landlords were mere trustees of the land Land belongs to God and 
therefore to the community. Gandhi's appeal was "to the conscience of 
the rich to keep as much part of their wealth as is necessary for their 
own decent hving and divert the rest for the welfare of the poor and 
the needy "8 Finally, Nac Talun was Gandhi's alternative to modern 
education ım which he had httle faith It was meant for “all round 
drawing of the best ın child and man, body, mind and spirit "9 


Another important mechanism for the operationalization of 
Gandhian philosophy for rural development was decentralization It 
occupied a central place in the Gandhian model of rural development 
He was opposed to centralization because he believed that ıt could not 
be sustained without violence, a concept he was opposed to throughout 
his life 19 


Decentralization as a Non-Violent Means to Rural Development 


Gandhi was in favour of giving the maximum power possible to 
villages According to him , 
Indian independence must begin at the bottom, Thus every village will be a 


republic or panchayat having full powers It follows, therefore, that every village 
has to be self-sustained and capable of managing its own affairs 1! 


Gandhi rejected the hierarchical form of organizations and ın their 
place advocated autonomous villages which would be organically linked 
to the centre by the principle of integration, He called this model of 
organization the ‘oceanic circle’. In the oceanic circle the relationship 
between the centres and villages would be mutually beneficial and 
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supportive In short, the following benefits would accrue from 
decentralization as a Gandhian strategy for rural development : 


1. It 1s an essential condition to develop a self-reliant village 
republic 


2 It ıs an institutional cover to protect ‘small’ against 'big' by 
providing all opportunities for the growth of smaller units 


It 1s also a protective cover for villages from exploitative cities. 


It ıs essential to materialize ‘full employment’ through 
development of self-employed 12 


Gandhi attached considerable ımportance to Khadı as village 
mdustries because ıt could satisfy most of the objectives envisaged in 
his strategy of decntralized rural development 


An Assessment of Gandhian Approach 


Gandhi's concept of village development can not be considered in 
isolation It must be kept ın mind that Gandhi professed a distinctive 
philosophy of hfe, state and society Gandhi's concern for developing 
villages ın indigenous tradition 1s certainly praiseworthy But, unless 
his ideas are put ın proper historical perspective, we may fail to get 
the crux of his message The time period when his ideas took shape 1s 
important here It was the late nmeteenth and early twentieth century 
when colonialism came under intense pressure and drew vehement 
criticisms world over There was also a tide of nationalism flowing 
throughout the colonies, it was more intense in the Indian 
subcontient Gandhi as a leading nationalist of his time was a strong 
opponent of colonialism Also his displeasure with the industrial 
civilization of the west and its value system was certainly manifest in 
his philosophy of life and economic development It ıs ın this 
background that his appeal for Swaray (Self Rule) and Swavalamban 
(Self-Sufficiency) and consequent reaction to industrial civilization of 
the West has to be understood 


Gandhi's call for Swara; and Swavalamban had spectacular appeal 
to people of various walks of life during the colonial days. However, 
with the achievement of independence things began to change In the 
politically free country people gradually started realizing the harsh 
realities arising out of rapid population growth and slow economic 
development In this context, Gandhi's ideas did not seem as appealing 
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as they were before the achievement of independence. Moreover, the 
concept of self sufficient villages undermined competition and 
exchange It also clashed with the concept of efficiency, a key to 
economic development ın the modern world 13 


Gandhi's concept of decentralization has also come under serious 
criticism His fascination for decentralization grew mainly from his 
strong reaction against the effects of industriahzation and its social 
costs But things have changed a lot these days Insistence on 
decenralization could lead to "economic losses on account of non-use 
of relevant technology, specialization, economics of scale and 
economics of location "14 


Gandhi's concept of trusteeship also suffers from obvious 
limitations It assumes that people will voluntarily change their 
mentahty for the sake of a good society This 1s more of a dream than a 
reality Practice seems to be different Kartick Roy nightly says 

While we have acquired the method of heart transplantation, we have yet to 


evolve a method of heart transformation It has not worked in a joint family It 
can work much less for the society !? 


Ganhı's ideas about dencetralization and the oceanic circle seem 
lofty as ideals ın theory but there are serious practical problems The 
question arises . Can a single country achieve a topless/bottomless 
social structure ın the real world situation, given the world's existing 
form of socio-economic order ? Moreover, what would be the role of 
the field administration in the Gandhian model of rural devotement ? 
Gandhi seems to have given very httle attention to ıt whatsoever. If the 
Gandhaın framework 1s to be given senous consideration, this question 
has to be elaborately dealt with 


Concluding Observations 


Gandhi presents an altogether different vision of issues related to 
the Indian villages His overnding concern was to preserve the village 
form of organization at all costs, whereas Marx and lıberal political 
economists considered it as a primitive and fossilized form of 
organization, responsible for the stagnation of Asian societies. 


Gandhi differed substantially with the crude matenalism of western 
political economy and also of Marxism He neither agreed with the 
Marxian interpretation of the class struggle as the vehicle of change 
nor did he approve of western capitalism which has given rise to a 
system of ruthless competition for profit He had a vision of an ideal 
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society, characterized by distributive justice, where there would be 
‘class fusion’, not ‘class struggle’ This is because of his emphasis on 
moral and ethical issues rather than on the material component of 
civilization “Whatever did not contribute to the observance of morality 
was not worth possessing "16 His economic thought was conditioned by 
his broader views on humanism and civilization 


Gandhi's fundamentally different stream of ideas bring us to a 
seminal question Whether to preserve or to dismantle the village 
mode of organization ? Should the objective of rural development be to 
attan self-sufficiency for villages or to enmesh them ın a dynamic web 
of relationships through gradual urbanization ? Whatever options the 
post-colonial countries may choose, it seems that these countries can 
benefit from the strong points of the Gandhian approach to rural 
development 


Mankind 1s now increasingly realizing that excessive depletion of 
natural resources has undermined the sustainability of lıfe ın their 
planet People ın the industrialized part of the world have got used to a 
lifestyle which has seriously affected the natural habitat of human 
species, especially the most essential flora and fauna The way of lıfe, 
which has not only posed serious threat to all living species of the 
planet but also piling up insoluble problems for the future generations, 
is 1n a sense violent.!? In view of these reactivities, it may be difficult to 
dismiss Gandhi's ideas as irrelevant 


In Gandhi's hfetime concern for nature was not as acute as it İS 
today Though Gandhi did not say much about the preservation of 
nature, pollution of environment and sustainable development as such, 
his approach to development comes very close to these recent 
concepts and 1s very much supportive of them As Kartick Roy puts it 

Carıng for nature appears to be a by-product of Gandhi's approach rather than 

its centrahty Gandhi was in favor of the non-divorce of man from nature not for 


nature's sake but because it 1s best for the welfare of man If as a result nature 
also benefits, as Schumacher suggests ıt would, this 1s a desirable side-effect 18 


At this point it should again be reiterated that Gandhi wanted a 
total and harmonious transformation of the society through the 
emancipation of the masses and upliftment of human values, however 
in his own ways Obviously, this has important ımplıcatıons from the 
point of view of sustainable development Butter experiences of 
excessive ımdustrıalızatıon in developed countries and the failure of 
mdustrialization-biased development strategies in the developing 
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construes dıctate that some serıous consideratıon be gıven to Gandhı's 
approach to rural development His philosophy of rural development, 
though sounding impractical at first, is not devoid of potentiality. 
There are elements ın his philosophy which, if operationalized, could 
be beneficial to both developed and developing countries of the world. 
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AMERICAN ASSISTANCE FOR THE RUSSIAN 
DEMOCRATIC EXPERIMENT, 1917: 
AN OVERVIEW 


AM M SAIFUDDIN KHALED* 


After the recent dissolution of the Soviet Union, most of its 
component parts, especially the largest one, Russia, have engaged 
themselves in experiments towards democracy and capitalism The 
United States came out with instant moral as well as material support 
to these states One must, however, note that this is not the first time 
in Russian history that its people have undertaken such experiments 
More than 75 years ago, there occurred in Russia a revolution in 
March 1917 which overthrew the autocratic Tsarist regime. The 
revolutionaries formed more or less a democratic government which 
ruled Russia for about nine months before being overthrown by the 
Bolshevik Revolution of November 1917 The Amencan administration 
of President Woodrow Wilson did its best ın its own way to help 
democracy survive ın Russia Unfortunately, Washington did not realize 
the true meaning of the March Revolution nor did ıt closely follow the 
trend of events in the Russian capital, Petrograd American assistance 
thus did httle to help the shortlived democracy ın Russia The present 
article purports to examine American policy towards the Russian 
democratic government of 1917 in order to identify the reasons 
behind its ineffectiveness. The study might be educative to the present 
US administration not to repeat this sort of mistakes in future 


The March Revolution m Russia came somewhat abruptly and m an 
unplanned way There was no definite leadership nor a precise plan to 
overthrow the Tsarist government The people in the capital simply 
revolted against the Tsar, while the troops sent to control the situation 
joined the mutineers Tsar Nicholas II wisely accepted the inevitable 
by abdicating on March 15 The members of the Duma hurriedly 
organized a twelve-member Provisional Government with George E 
Lvov, a constitutional democrat, at its head, Dominated by the 
moderate elements, the new government denounced the previous 
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autocratic rules of the Tsars and pledged to give Russia a democratic 
system. At the same time, it declared its intention of continuing the 
ongoing war (World War I) against Germany ! 


American Support for the March Revolution 


The first report hailing the Russian revolution came to Washington 
from David R Francis, the American Ambassador to Russia. In a 
message to Secretary of State Robert Lansing on March 18, Francis 
reported that this "revolution 1s the practical realization of that 
prıncıple of government which we have championed and advocated—I 
mean government by the consent of the governed " Immediately, the 
press m the United States overwhelmingly supported the revolution. 
While the New York Tunes termed it the 'New Birth of Russia’, the 
North American Review expressed that this revolution had brought a 
‘New Russia’ into being where the people were no longer slaves The 
Literary Digest, in its summary of newspaper opinion on March 24, 
reported the unanımıty of the American editors in support of the 
Russian revolution ? 


Washington official circles also welcomed the March Revolution 
President Wilson realized the benefit that might accrue to the Allied 
Powers as well as to the United States due to this transformation of 
Russia from autocracy toward democracy To him this change "would 
be a marked gain to the world and would tend to give additional 
justification for the whole struggle" against German mulitarism 
Secretary of State, Lansing was also deeply moved by this change in 
Russia Repeatedly, he impressed upon the President how greatly the 
democratic cause had been strengthened by it ? 


Meanwhile, Ambassador Francis was doing everything he could to 
help stabihze the Provisional Government at Petrograd On March 19, 
Francis met the Russian Defense Minister Alexander Goutchkoff to 
inquire if American recogmtion would strengthen the Petrograd 
admimstration Concurring, the minister requested for immediate 
recognition, if possible On Francis' recommendation, Washington 
recognized the new Petrograd government on March 22, just seven 
days after the abdication of the Tsar. The same day George Lvov and his 
Council of Ministers received Francis and his staff with great 
enthusiasm in a formal ceremony Two days later, the Bntish, French, 
and Italan embassies extended recognition to the Russian 
government ^ 
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Fifteen days after the American recognition of the Provisional 
Government, President Wilson addressed to the Congress his war 
message against Germany. Declaring the war as one between 
democracy and autocracy to achieve peace, not victory, and to sustain 
the rights of people, not the might of governments, the President 
asserted that Russia was now a ‘fit partner’ Despite the long autocratic 
rule, said Wilson, Russia had always been "ın fact democratic at heart, 
in all the vital habits of her thought " Emphasizmg thus the supposed 
democratic character of Russia, the President underlined the liberal 
traditions in Russian societies, and thus searched out an ideological 
rationale for America's entry mto the war According to George F 
Kennan, ıt was Lansing who first pointed out to the President that due 
to the fall of autocracy in Russia, America could interpret its war effort 
against Germany as a crusade for democracy against absolutism 
Obviously, Wilson accepted this mterpretation 5 


The United States further solidified its friendship with the 
Provisional Government when, on the suggestion of Lansmg, Wilson on 
April 6 authorized the sending of a formal congratulatory message to 
Petrograd * 

the United States rejoice that the Great Russian People have joined the 
powerful democracies which are strugghng against autocracy, and wish to 
express to the Russian Nation their sincere gratifications that thus a new bond 

of friendship is added to those which have so long united the peoples of the 

two countnes It is the earnest hope and expectation of this government that a 

Russia inspired by these great ideals will reahze more than ever the duty which 

ıt owes to humanity and the necessity of preserving internal harmony in order 

that as a united and patnotic nation ıt may overcome the autocratic power 

which by force and intrigue menaces the democracy which the Russian people 
have proclaimed 


Support for the March Revolution came also from the Amencan 
working class Samuel Gompers, the president of the American 
“ederatıon of Labour, sent a congratulatory message to the Russian 
workingmen on April 2, expressing satisfaction at their achievement. 
He urged the working class to remain united in order to "safeguard the 
future from the reactionary forces who would gladly take advantage of 
your lack of unity to reestablish the old regime "7 


The almost unanimous Amencan support for the Russian revolution 
was not difficult to explain. With long democratic traditions, the 
American people were inherently against autocratic practices During 
the last years of the Tsardom, public opimon in the United States was 
highly sympathetic to the struggle of the Russian masses against 
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autocracy A number of prominent figures, including the elder George 
Kennan, Samuel Clemens, and William Garrison joined ın the early 
nineties to set up an organization named ‘The Friends of the Russian 
Freedom’. It amed at helping the vıctıms of the Tsanst tyranny. Agam, 
Kennan regularly reported to the news magazines about the atrocities 
in the Siberian prısons His book, Siberia and the Exile System, 
published in 1891, greatly influenced the American public opinion 
against the Tsarist practices 9 


The anti-semitism of the Russian Tsars was also a cause for 
American hatred toward them The immigrant jews, coming to the 
United States ın increasing numbers during the 1880s and later, 
publicized the Tsarist repressions and thus drew sympathetic 
attention from the American public In 1911, the Tsarist government 
began to deny visas to the Russian-American jews who wanted to visit 
their homeland American opinion was thoroughly aroused against such 
discrimination Due to widespread demand to take some retahatory 
action, Congress prepared to abrogate the 1832 commercial treaty 
between the two countries When the House of Representatives passed 
a resolution to that effect and sent it to the Senate for confirmation, 
President Howard Taft personally intervened, being alarmed over the 
possible repercussions of such a step He, however, had the State 
Department quietly terminate the treaty itself as a less pomted rebuke 
than a summary action by the Congress 9 


Washington's pohcy of supporting the Provisional Government was 
thus ım complete harmony with the public opinion. The objectives of 
this policy were both pohtical and moral The US government wanted 
to keep the Provisional Government ın power in order to ensure the 
success of democracy ın Russia and to prevent the possibility of 
reestablishment of autocracy ın any form More importantly, America 
needed Russia in the war against Germany To convince the Russian 
people and their government of the necessity of their continued 
participation in the war, American support and assistance were vital 


Misjudging the Russian Situation 


Washington, however, failed to notice two major implications of the 
Russian revolution which were directly contradictory to American 
objectives The first was that the collapse of the Tsardom had only 
mutiated the real struggle for power ın the Russian scenario In this 
struggle, the chances for democracy were indeed poor The vast 
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majority of the Russian masses consisted of peasants who had no 
understanding of or attachment to democracy or representative 
government Again, the composition of the Provisional Government did 
not represent the common people George Lvov and his colleagues 
were large landholders having no common interest with the Russian 
peasant masses Although the Provisional Government had made many 
promises to give the country a democratic system, there were ample 
instances ın Russian history of promises given and then retracted by 
autocratic rulers 19 


The second, and more important, implication of this revolution was 
that the prospects of Russia's continued participation in the war 
against Germany became meager One of the most important reasons 
for the fall of the Tsarist regime was the mass dissatisfaction against 
the war The retreats, defeats, and disasters on the battlefields, 
accompanied by acute food shortages ın the cities, provided the tragic 
background of the events of the March Revolution that overthrew Tsar 
Nicholas II. In order to continue the war, the Provisional Government 
was required to exercise vigorous moral, organizational, and financial 
efforts For a government fighting for its existence, and lacking real 
control over the people and the troops, these were for all practical 
purposes impossible tasks 1! 


In fact, American optimism about the stability of the Provisional 
Government was soon to be disproved by the actual situation in Russia. 
Side by side with the Provisional Government, a rival authonty— the 
Petrograd Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers' Deputies— had developed ın 
the capital, quickly becoming equally powerful Representing the 
leftist elements ın Russia, the Soviet aspired after wresting power 
from the Provisional Government Following the lead of the Petrograd 
Soviet, almost all other important provinces of Russia organized their 
own Soviets The first all-Russian Congress of the Soviets met in 
Petrograd on June 16, being attended by the socialists of all strata, 
including Socialists Revolutionaries, Bolsheviks, and Mensheviks The 
Congress elected a Supreme Soviet to work in Petrograd toward 
establishing a socialist government in Russia.}2 


The Soviets actually stood much closer to the restless masses of 
Russia than did the Provisional Government and its leaders With the 
passing of time, the leftist elements gathered further strength 
Differing with the Provisional Government both in domestic and 
foreign policies, the Petrograd Soviet urged upon the proletanats of 
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the world to unite to fight the capitalists everywhere It denounced the 
war against Germany as an ımperialistic act, and demanded ımmediate 
peace without 'annexatıons and indemnities' 13 


The Provısional Government repeatediy refused to accept these 
demands Foreign Minister P N Miliukov made it clear that there 
would be no change ın Russian foreign policy and that war would be 
pursued to a victorious end. Stil, the Lvov government could not 
recreate a will for war among the weary Russian masses and troops 
More and more they were being convinced by the socialists that 1t was 
a needless imperialistic war serving none of their interest To combat 
such Soviet propaganda, Foreign Minister Mılıukov asked President 
Wilson to announce a clear and precise account of Allied war aims. 
Wilson complied in a special message to Russia on June 22, 1917. The 
war aims were freedom and self-government for all people, and their 
liberation from the control of the autocratic forces German tyranny 
would be overthrown, but, except with the consent of the inhabitants, 
there would be no transfer of territory nor any exaction of 1ndemnities 
from the defeated enemy 14 


Wilson's message did not help the Provisional Government It 
wanted something more definite, expressed in precise terms, and at 
least with the sound of the possibihty of peace But the President was 
not quick to understand the psychology of the Russian people at this 
ume and his message failed to satisfy them The sociahsts, on the 
other hand, rejected the message as wholly unsatisfactory and further 
mtensified their attack on the government In July, Lvov resigned and 
a weakened Provisional Government was reformed under the 
leadership of a moderate socialist, Alexander Feodorovich Kerensky, 
with long experience ın Petrograd politics 19 


Despite the disheartening situation ın Russia, Washington remained 
optimistic about the success of the Provisional Government Wilson, ın 
the meantime, authorized a senes of loans to the Russian government 
in the hope of stabilizing the finances of Kerensky administration In 
addition, Washington sent a number of prominent Americans to Russia 
beheving that their presence would ensure American friendship and 
inspire the Russian government to enhance its war effort against 
Germany 16 


Root Mission to Russia 
The most ambitious attempt on the part of the United States to 
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bolster up Russian morale was the sending of a diplomatic mission to 
Russia headed by Elihu Root, a distinguished Republican lawyer and 
statesman, former secretary of state and secretary of war. The mission 
precisely had two objectives, First, it was to carry the formal greetings 
of the US government to the Russian people for their endeavour to 
establish a democratic system in their country The second, and more 
important, task of this mission was "to investigate the political 
situation and to determine . the stability of the Provisional 
Government and the outlook as to Russia continuing to be a strong 
factor ın the war" The idea of such a mission indeed indicated 
Washington's desire to take initiatives ın its relations with the Russian 
government. 17 


The appointment of a conservative like Root, however, came as a 
surprise to most Washington observers Although Wilson at first 
considered the possibility of appointing Theodore Roosevelt, a 
progressive Democrat, the final choice became Root By appointing a 
conservative Republican, the President perhaps wanted to show 
bipartisanship in his policy Worried, however, that Root might be 
regarded as a reactionary by Russian liberals and socialists, Wilson 
searched for someone to be included in the mission who could 
counteract such impression After discussing with Samuel Gompers, 
the President selected James Duncan, elderly vice-president of the 
American Federation of Labour, and Charles Edward Russell, journalist, 
author, and a moderate socialist by persuasion 18 


The personnel of the mission came under hostile cnticism as soon 
as ıt was announced Liberals and socialists of both America and Russia 
denounced the commission as to be of completely bourgeois 
composition Particularly, Root was assailed in the socialist circle for 
his frank reactionary tendencies, Again, neither Russell nor Duncan 
were radical enough to be accepted by the Russian socialists as 
comrades The President was criticized for failing to realize the 
strength of the socialist elements in Russia Wilson's policy, as George 
F Kennan described, reflected only "a lack of appreciation for the 
defiant bitterness of Russian radical opinion, its contempt for the 
moderate reformist philosophy of American labor, and especially its 
strong negative feelings toward the war "19 


The commission was received cordially by the Provisional 
Government when it reached Petrograd on June 14 Root and his 
colleagues remained busy throughout their stay of six weeks in Russia 
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making speeches before councils, congresses, and other assembhes of 
unofficial character They elaborated Washington's mtention to aid the 
Russian people in their endeavour to establish a democratic 
government and in their struggle against the German imperialists. 
Almost everywhere, the commission found a large and sympathetic 
audience The military and naval officers of the commission also held 
numerous conversations with Russian staff members 29 


There was, however, another side of the scene. The members of 
the commission did not make any real contact with the socialist 
elements of Russia They completely kept themselves aloof from the 
Petrograd Soviet which had been gaining increasing strength during 
the tıme The commission thus failed to perceive the reality of the 
Russian situation As a result, it received scant attention outside the 
official circles of the Provisional Government The newspapers carned 
very little news about the mission and practically ignored the speeches 
of Root and his associates The members of the commussion soon 
realized that the Russian hberal press was indeed apathetic to their 
efforts while the radical press was even inimical 21 


To counteract such apathy and to educate the Russian people and 
troops about the need to continue an effective war against Germany, 
the Root Commission realized the necessity of a forceful propaganda 
campaign Root reported to Lansing on June 17 that "we think the 
people of Russia—particularly the soldiers—are going to decide 
whether Russia stays ın the war, and we have got to get at them in 
some way " He further informed the secretary of state that the Russian 
Army was being greatly mfluenced by an extensive German propaganda 
Root then suggested an immediate allotment of one hundred thousand 
dollars and the eventual appropriation of five hundred thousand dollars 
for a pro-Amencan campaign of news, pamphlets, advertising, and 
motion pictures 22 


In its final report, the Root Commission took an optimistic view of 
the Russian situation It expressed great confidence ın the Provisional 
Government and its determination and ability to continue the war 
against Germany The commission recommended that substantial aid 
in supplies and credits be furnished to the Russian government so that 
the Russian Army could stay in the battlefield "until a general peace 
can be made upon terms satisfactory to the United States and its 
Allies " On his return from Russia, Root himself, at a reception in 
Seattle on August 4, proceeded at great length to praise the Russian 
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people, their great qualities, and their abilities to establish democracy 
in their country 2% 


Root's optimism was not shared by many ın Washington in view of 
the gnm reports that had been pouring in on the capital regarding the 
situation m Russia In a memorandum to Wilison on August 9, Lansing 
also expressed his doubts about Root's conclusions He rejected Root's 
conviction that "Russia would continue the war against the Central 
Powers with even greater vigor than under the Tsar" as simply an 
overstatement. Lansing was even worried that the demoralized state of 
the Russian government would grow worse and worse until some 
dominant personality appeared to end it all 24 


In fact, Root himself had his doubts about the prospects of 
democracy in Russia While in Petrograd, he once telegraphed Lansing 
that "we have found here an infant class in the art of being free 
contaimng one hundred and seventy milhon people and they need to 
be supplıed with kindergarten materials" Root and his colleagues 
privately admitted many times that the Russian government was on the 
verge of collapse But they did not report so to the American people 
Delıberately they created an illusion ın the American mind about the 
hope for the success of democracy m Russia 25 


Wilson himself did not give much importance to the Root 
recommendations He approved an expenditure of only thirty thousand 
dollars, being contributed by the members of the commission 
themselves, for propaganda purposes The Red Cross was allowed to 
send a commission to Russia to promote goodwill between the two 
countries Root later expressed that the President did not want 
anything concrete from the mission All he wanted, said Root, was to 
show sympathy for the Russian revolution, and "when we delivered his 
message and made our speeches, he was satisfied." Wilson, however, 
had different opimon He said to a fnend later in 1918 . "Mr Root ? I 
sent him to Russia as the head of an important mission, and its failure 
was largely due to Russian distrust of Mr Root "26 


Red Cross Mission to Russia 


The idea of sending a Red Cross Commission to Russia came from 
William Boyce Thompson, a prominent figure ın American business 
Thompson had amassed a tremendous personal fortune as a financial 
promoter and stock market operator. A product of the Middle West, 
without much education or polish, believing that money would open 
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any door, Thompson got bored with his stock operations, Looking for 
something more exciting, he met Henry P Davison, chairman of the 
American Red Cross, and induced him to set up a Red Cross 
Commission for Russia at Thompson's own expense Thus, the 
commission had purely private origin with political motive, having very 
little to do with Red Cross functions 27 


Thompson and his group of forty were cordially received in 
Petrograd on August 9, 1917. The ambitious busmessman gratified the 
Russians by personally subscribing half a mullion rubles to the 
Provisional Government loan fund. After several meetings with Premier 
Kerensky and Ambassador Francis, Thompson concluded that two 
things were to be taken care of immediately First, through propaganda 
campaign, the Russian people should be mduced to reinvigorate the 
revolution by fighting Germany. Second, the normal flow of food into 
the cities and to the troops must be reestablıshed.28 


Chalking out a detailed programme to accomplish these tasks, 
Thompson sought Wilson's approval The President expressed his 
interest in Thompson's plans, but he was cautious not to take any hasty 
step Disappointed, Thompson cabled J P Morgan, the renowned 
business tycoon, to transfer one milhon dollars of his own funds to the 
Russian minister of finance, Next, he submitted huge requisitions to 
the Red Cross War Council for food and medicine to be distributed 
among the urban women and children Later, he paid out of his own 
pocket a milhon dollar to Catherine Breshkovskaya, the so-called 
‘Grandmother of the Revolution’ and a veteran moderate sociahst, for 
the establishment of a cıvıc committee to carry out propaganda ın 
favour of the Kerensky government 29 


Wilson was definitely annoyed on learning of Thompson's 
disbursements He blamed both Thompson and Francis for what he 
viewed "a reckless and flamboyant use of funds". Wilson was 
particularly irritated because this activity was undertaken at a time 
when he was actively considering the Root Mission's recommendations 
for launching a polıtıcal propaganda campaign ın Russia Thompson 
was bypassing him by doing things which he had not yet approved °° 


The President finally acted, though with reluctance He appointed 
Edgar Sisson, ex-Chicago-Tribune editor, to act as an agent ın Russia 
representing the earlier-formed Creel's Special Committee on Public 
Information Wilson endorsed a sum of only two hundred fifty thousand 
dollars to finance Sisson's work He advised Sisson to ensure that the 
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Russian people and the government understand America's 
"friendliness, usefulness, and desire of helpfulness". But, according to 
George Creel, the decision to send Sisson to Russia was more the 
reflection of presidential displeasure over Thompson's activities than 
the desire for propaganda campaign ?! 


Railroad Commission 


Practically more important than the Root Mission and the Red 
Cross Commission was a Railroad Commission sent to Russia ın May 
1917 The Allied missions of England, France, Italy, and the United 
States ın Russia earher decided by agreement that America would 
assist the Provisional Government ın running its transportation system 
Accordingly, the State Department named John F Stevens, formerly 
chief engineer of the Panama Canal, to head the Railroad Commission 
for Russia 


Root opposed the Railroad Commussion because it was sent 
simultaneously with his own mission In a letter to Lansing on May 6, 
Root expressed his fear that confusion might arise due to the sending 
of two independent missions at the same time He suggested that the 
Railroad Commission be attached to his mission as an expert advisory 
body But Wilson disapproved Root's suggestion The President 
regarded the Root Commission as political in character, while the 
Railroad Commussion was only required to put itself at the disposal of 
the Provisional Government to give whatever help it could on the 
ground Wilson, however, agreed that if needed the two bodies might 
confer with each other 3? 


The Railroad Commission thus went to Russia as an independent 
body Immediately after arriving at Vladivostok in June 1917, Stevens 
and his colleagues started working to relieve the traffic congestion 
there They also contemplated taking over the huge task of 
reorganizing the entire Trans-Siberian Railroad. On the suggestion of 
the commission, the US government soon sent a group of over two 
hundred experts consisting of railroad operating men, engineers, and 
interpreters, The commission worked successfully at Vladivostok and 
laid plans for further works The Provisional Government expressed its 
gratitude to Washington for this help 33 


The Russian government on its part also sent a fnendly mission to 
the United States under Boris Bakhmetev who was also to act as the 
Russian ambassador to America Bakhmetev was formally received with 
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great enthusiasm by both Houses of the Congress Amidst roaring 
applause, the Russian ambassador emphasized that the motto of the 
Provisional Government was to reorganize Russia on the basis of 
freedom, equality, and self-government. He also affirmed that his 
government had enjoyed the support of all sections of people except 
for a few reactionaries and certain small groups of radicals and 
internatıonalısts. He firmly maintamed that Russia would continue the 
war against Germany and would never make a separate peace with the 
imperialists Wilson, ın accepting the credentials of Bakhmetev, 
pledged anew his support and assistance for the Provisional 
Government 94 


Drifting of Democracy in Russia 


Such optimisms notwithstanding, the Russian situation ın fact 
deteriorated rapidly for the Provisional Government The 
war-weariness of the masses and the troops, coupled with general 
dissatisfaction among the city workers, provided a rich ground for 
Bolshevik propaganda under the leadership of Vladimir Ilıch Lenin 
Although the government had already issued a declaration of war aims 
renouncing any claims to 'annexations and indemmnities', the leftist 
elements were not satisfied Lenin, with his much publicized ‘April 
Theses’, demanded the adoption of a threefold policy distribution of 
the land to the peasants, handing over the factories to the 
workingmen, and an immediate peace with Germany without any 
annexations and indemnities As soon as the Leninites took control of 
the Petrograd Soviet, strikes, revolts, and riots swept all over the 
country 39 


In late August, Premier Kerensky organized a National Political 
Conference 1n Moscow to reconcile the liberal and sociahst elements 
of the country It was attended by some two thousand former Duma 
members and representatives of various groups like soviets, unions, 
and local governments Wilson as usual sent his congratulatory message 
to this conference hoping for the "ultimate tnumph of the ideals of 
democracy and self-government against all enemies within and 
without " He also reaffirmed American moral and material assistance in 
this great task of the Russians 36 


Wilson's message was highly applauded by the delegates present at 
the conference although ıt produced no effect on the course of events 
The conference in fact failed to brng about any tangible results 
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Instead, it further widened the lberal-socialist breach, while 
reactionary and monarchist groups raised heads to take advantage of 
the situation Kerensky, as a moderate socialist, received support from 
the socialist deputies, while the constitutional democrats, army 
circles, and other middle class groups sided with recently appointed 
conservative minded army chief General Lavr Kornilov. The general 
was already dissatisfied with Kerensky for what he called ‘excessive 
Bolshevik influence’ on the government Stull, the press in America 
expressed optimism about the outcome of the conference. The New 
York Times wrote on September I that the conference had brought 
different elements in Russian society closer, and that one should not 
expect a 'mıraculous solution’ of the Russian problem by some ‘magic 
process '97 


The Kerensky government, however, was soon falling to pieces. Not 
only the radicals, but the conservatives also went against it In early 
September, the government was menaced by an uprising of the right 
led by General Kornilov As noted earher, Kornılov was unhappy over 
Kerensky's weak handling of the Bolsheviks. Kerensky, on the other 
hand, suspected the General to have nurtured political ambitions. The 
open encounter broke out on September 9 when Kornilov, apparently 
with Kerensky's concurrence, marched the loyal troops into Petrograd 
to protect the government from the attack of the extremists. But 
Kerensky sensed rebellion Worried that the General might try to 
capture governmental power himself, the Russian leader ordered the 
army chief's dismissal. Refusing to obey, Kornilov rebelled, but later 
surrendered realızıng that he could not win 38 


Apart from seriously affecting the military discipline, the Kornilov 
affair cost the Provisional Government the support of the nghtist 
groups The New York Times criticized Kerensky on September 11 
for manhandlıng the General It stated that "ıf Kornilov's rebellion has 
ended ın failure it is still too early to say whether the defeat of the 
cause he represented 1s a deliverance or a disaster for Russia" 
Likewise, the North American Review doubted the ability of Kerensky 
in saving the Russian situation It advised the US government to 
reevaluate its policy, basing on the real facts ın Russia and giving full 
consideration to the Bolshevik strength 39 


Washington still hoped that the Provisional Government would 
somehow tackle the situation Ambassador Francis continued sending 
heartening reports He denied that the Kornilov rebellion had 
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weakened the government Instead, he believed that ıt could rather 
turn into a blessing in disguise because the new army chief General 
Verkhovsky, being much younger than Kornilov, might be able to 
rejuvenate the army to successfully continue its war against the 
Germans. Again, Francis did not identify Lenin and his fellow 
Bolsheviks as a potential threat to the Provisional Government To him, 
they were only a bunch of "misguided German agents " Beleving that 
his desirability would always be a reality, Francis remained optimistic 
even when the situation had reached to a critical point As late as 
October 1917, the utopian ambassador sent reports expressing hope 
for the stability of the Kerensky administration 4° 


The final moment, however, seemed imminent for the Provisional 
Government by late October On November 1, Kerensky, in an 
interview with the Associated Press, admitted for the first time that 
his government was indeed finding itself ın a difficult and dangerous 
predicament He confessed that Russia could no longer continue 
fighting the Gremans without massive aids from the Alles The 
Washington Post published the interview on November 2, with a 
startling headline— “Russia Quits the War" The State Department 
forthwith attempted minimuzing this cry of distress Secretary of State 
Lansing issued a statement on November 3 denying the Washington 
Post report. He affirmed that Kerensky and his government were "still 
animated by a strong determination to organize all Russian resources 
in a whole-hearted resistance and carry the war [against the Germans] 
through to a victorious completion "4! 


Washington's confidence did not prevent the collapse of the 
Provisional Government On October 25, the Bolsheviks, sensing the 
moment ripe, voted to prepare to overthrow the Kerensky 
government On November 5, they captured the famous fortress of 
Peter and Paul without bloodshed The shortlived democracy ın Russia 
came to an end soon on November 7 as the Bolsheviks took control of 
the winter palace 


Conclusion 


Despite US optimism as well as its wholehearted support for the 
Provisional Government, the policy of Washington failed to achieve the 
desired results Precisely, America wanted two things out of the 
Russian revolution First, ıt hoped that the new-born democracy ın 
Russia would survive and grow stronger ın course of time and second, 
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it wanted to ensure Russia's continued participation in the war against 
Germany and its alhes. It was, however, apparent that the direct 
implications of the March Revolution were contradictory to both of 
these objectives The hasty and the unplanned way by which the Tsar 
was overthrown, and the installation of the Provisional Government 
showed that the solution was only a transitional one. The change had 
only initiated the real struggle for power in the Russian scene. In this 
struggle, the chances for democracy were really poor because of the 
total unfamiliarity of Russian masses with democratic practices. As for 
the prospects of Russia's continued participation in the war, it was 
needed to be remembered that the March Revolution itself was 
partially a result of the Russian troops' and peoples' weanness with the 
war and their almost unanimous reluctance to continue it It was 
absurd to expect that the Provisional Government, fighting for its 
existence, would be able to revitalize the war-weary troops and masses. 


In framing its policy, the US government did not properly take into 
account the radical-socialist strength in Russia Following the faulty 
evaluation of Francis and Root, both of whom saw what they wanted to 
see, Washington discarded the Bolsheviks as a bunch of terrorists, 
having httle or no influence with the general people. American pohcy 
should have been based on the knowledge of the actual situation in 
Russia and the probability of parallehng that situation with US interest, 
Instead, Washington adhered to a policy based on wishful thinking 
motivated by the fact that America needed Russia in the battlefield 
against Germany Although, with the passing of time, the shallowness 
of this policy became evident, Washington faied to revise it, The result 
was a total fiasco. 
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Moudud Ahmed, Democracy and the Challenge of Development : A 
Study of Politics and Military Interventions in Bangladesh, Dhaka. 
University Press Limited, 1994, XIII + 394, Price . Tk. 36000 | 


Besides being one of the leading figures ın national pohtics and the 
Bar, Moudud Ahmed has already established himself as a scholar of 
Bangladesh politics His earlier books Bangladesh : Quest for 
Constitutional Autonomy (Dhaka | University Press Limited, 1978) and 
Bangladesh : Era of Sheikh Muytbur Rahman (Dhaka | University Press 
Limuted, 1983) had been well received by the scholars on developing 
nations both at home and abroad Like the two earher works, his new 
book, Democracy and the Challenge of Development : A Study of 
Politics and. Military Interventions in Bangladesh, 1s a product of hard 
research, clear thinking and his first hand knowledge of many crucial 
political events and decisions as a participant observer in the corridors 
of power Speaking as a whole, Moudud Ahmed's new book is his 
another significant contribution to the study of Bangladesh politics 


When I first saw the advertisement of his book under the title, 
Democracy and the Challenge of Development, 1n the jacket of another 
book published recently by the University Press Limited, I felt 
exhılarated This time I expected a different type of book from 
Moudud Ahmed As we all know, continuous research 1s being carried 
on by many serious scholars in the West developing new theones and 
models of economic and political development There have been 
controversies over whether an authoritarian or democratic regime 1s 
more suitable for accelerating the economic developmental process I 
thought that Moudud Ahmed who had been in charge of Ministry of 
Industries for long tame under President Ershad and was connected 
with major economic policy decisions of the regime would now 
possibly evaluate the various models of economic and political 
development and will suggest what type of developmental model would 
serve the purpose of both economic and political development in 
Bangladesh That would have been a really meaningful contribution by 
Moudud Ahmed at this juncture of our nation 
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However, when the book reached my hand and I went through it in 
between the lines I found that the main title of the book, Democracy 
and the Challenge of Development, 1s really cosmetic The author does 
not discuss the concept of development anywhere in the book nor 
does he dwell on the strams and stresses that a post-mihtary 
democratic regime has to face in restoring economic and political 
discipline after the ravages caused by the military usurpers of power 
The second title of the study, A Study of Politics and Military 
Interventions ın Bangladesh actually represents the real content of the 
book 


There has been vast lıterature on mılıtary and developing nations 
published ın the West and Moudud Ahmed's work ıs another notable 
addition to the list I read in the newspapers on May 26, 1995 that in 
the pre-publication press conference on the book, the author claimed 
that he had provided many hitherto unrevealed data in his present 
book In the first several chapters of the book Moudud writes about the 
conflicts between freedom fighters and non-freedom fighters ın the 
army, the brutal killing of Bangabandhu and his family members, 
Khaled Mosharraf's counter-coup, Sepoy Mutiny and hanging of Abu 
Taher This "Syndrome of unique historical events" ıs well discussed in 
the already published books like Lawrence Liftschultz, Bangladesh. An 
Unfinished Revolution (London * Zed Press, 1979), Anthony 
Mascarenhas, Bangladesh : Legacy of Blood (London. Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1986) and James Novak, Bangladesh : Reflections on Water 
(Dhaka University Press Limited, 1994) There has also been detailed 
discussions on these subjects ın a book written m Bengali by Dr Abul 
Fazal Huq (etme qaf s awe e arda, veri aaa nae seria cary, 
5528). Moudud, perhaps, surpasses those writings by his remarkable 
objectivity, depth of knowledge and analytical skill As I went through 
the book, Moudud did sometimes arouse my excitement For example, 
ın page 15 he writes "It should be mentioned, however, that the 
kıllıng of Mujıb was the result of a well-calculated plan designed to 
achieve a definite political objective" I thought that Moudud would 
now tell us something astounding But the next sentence was totally 
disappointing He wrote "The truth about the conspiracy will perhaps 
never be fully revealed" Similarly I was excited by the subheading, 
"The Conspiracy Behind the Killing of Zia" (p 174) Again, his 
conclusion failed to meet my expectation He wrote "If mystery of 
Manzor's death could be solved, the chances are that the conspiracy 
around Zıa's would also be revealed In all probabılıty, they were closely 
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linked with each other" (p 176) Possibly, the author knows the facts 
of this "politics of assassination", but cannot reveal those now because 
of his political position If he really knows the whole story, I would 
request him to write those down and make arrangement for its 
posthumous publication In a footnote (on page 178) Moudud 
ınsınuates that the BNP faction led by Shah Azizur Rahman and the 
then Chiefs of Intelligences conspired to kill Zia Since Shah Azizur 
Rahman 1s dead and had not been judicially found associated with Zıa's 
murder, it seems to me that Moudud, a professional lawyer, has been 
unfair to Shah Azizur Rahman Moudud ignores the allegation that a few 
of senior civil servants and many retired mulitary officers had been 
constantly instigating Ershad to eliminate Ziaur Rahman 


If one looks from a comparative perspective as a political scientist, 
it can easily be said that the violent and bloody coups and counter 
coups that marked Bangladesh politics during the period (August 
1975—May 1981) are the functions of a non-professional and 
faction-ridden army Armies of most of the developing countries are 
driven by various types of horizontal and vertical cleavages When a 
factıon-ndden army intervenes, only a faction or coalition of factions in 
the military takes over The other faction or coalition of factions waits 
in the wings to oust the ruling group Thus, a cycle of coups and 
counter coups start until one particular group becomes successful and 
establishes its complete dominance over the whole army by 
eliminating other rival factions Thus ın Syrıa, the army was so divided 
and fatricidal that at least eight coups and counter coups took place 
during the period 1947-1970 Mihtary rule stabilized only in 1970 
when Alawi officers, belonging to the minority Shia Community 
physically eliminated all their rivals and established their hegemony 
over the whole army The Alawi officers led by Asad still rule Syria 
Parallehng the Alawis ın Syria, ıt was the sunni minority officers ın 
Iraq's army and especially those coming from the small town of Takrit 
on the Euphrates River (ın the heart of the sunni community) by 
weeding out the "dissidents" through series of coups and counter 
coups established their complete hegemony over the whole Iraqi 
armed forces by 1968 and have been in power to date Similarly, in the 
African country Benin (formerly Dahomy), there were at least ten 
attempted coups during the first twenty years of Benın's 
independence Here the conflict ın the army was between officers 
coming from Southern and Northern areas of Benin who belonged to 
different tribes After several military upheavals, the Northern officers 
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established their absolute domination ın 1972 and have been in power 
until the present writing (For more on this see, Talukder 
Maniruzzaman, Military Withdrawal From Politics : A Comparatwe 
Study, Cambridge, Massachusetts, Ballinger publishing Company, 
1978, pp 29-55) The developments in Bangladesh military clearly 
followed this general pattern The traumatic events in the highly 
factionalızed Bangladesh army had already been delineated by a 
Bangladeshi scholar ın 1989 ın the Cambndge Encyclopedia * 


"By the tıme that Sattar had been elected president, developments 
in the Bangladesh army had reached a watershed Each of the 
unsuccessful coups during Zıa's rule had been followed by severe 
reprisals resulting ın the death and dismissal of suspected dissidents. 
As ‘freedom fighters' were mostly those involved in the coup attempts, 
their strength ın the army steadily decreased Officers recruited in the 
post-lıberatıon period resented the monopoly of patriotism claimed by 
the ‘freedom fighters' and had already made common cause with their 
‘repatriated’ counterparts. The unprecedented and universal mourning 
for Zia gave the High Command the opportunity for a thorough 
cleansing operation which led to almost complete removal of officers 
who had participated ın the 1971 War 


Ershad, a repatnated officer who had been appointed Chief of Staff 
by Zia, saw that the closely knit repatrıated officers corps could easily 
be mobilized to seize power With the remnants of the ‘freedom 
fighting’ privates demoralized and lacking patrons ın the officer corps, 
the lower ranks as a whole had now become more amenable to the 
new chain of command, Ershad adopted a two-fold strategy to win 
support He first drew up a charter of demands including a large 
increase ın salary for defence personnel knowing full well that the 
government would not accept ıt. Staff officers spread around the news 
of its non-acceptance to rouse feelings ın the armed forces Ershad 
then began to demand a constitutional share of political power for the 
armed forces which helped unite them further under his leadership 
Sattar was thus forced to handover power to Ershad while the vast 
majority of politically conscious Bangladeshis stood aghast at the way in 
which power had been seized", (See The Cambridge Encyclopedia of 
India, Pakistan, Bangladesh, Sri Lanka, Nepal and the Maldwes, 
Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1989, p. 221) 


The real contributions of Moudud's book are Chapter 8, Chapter 9 
and Chapter 10 which discuss ın detail the functioning of the Earshad 
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regime The author wntes . 


“At the tıme when the Army Chief took over power from an elected 
government, he made three principal pledges to the people and an 
exceptional commitment to the men m the barracks. The first was * (a) 
he would never enter politics, (b) the administration and economy 
would be put in order by eliminating corruption and corrupt 
politicians, and (c) elections would be held to establish a ‘true 
democracy’ ın the country ' (p 354) 


In a footnote on page 259 Moudud writes further, "After he 
assumed power, with the Quran in his hand, he [Ershad] promised his 
colleagues that he would never become involved in politics He further 
promised that he would not assume the office of President" The 
author ruefully comes to the conclusion that Ershad did not live upto 
any of his promises (By the way, 1t should be mentioned here that S E 
Finer in his classic work The Man on Horseback, writes that he 
interviewed 101 mihtary dictators All of them promised him that they 
would go back to barracks But nobody ever did) That Ershad did not 
keep up his promises is, perhaps, the logical result of the typical 
polıtıcal war game that multary dictators usually play. 


In Chapter 9 on 'Modernization and Reforms' the author details the 
reform measures undertaken by Earshad regime The most important 
reform was the decentralzation of administration and the creation of 
Upazila as the basic unit for local developmental works Given the 
recent theories about "participatory development", "empowerment of 
the poor" and the like the creation of the Upazila system was a 
laudable attempt The present reviewer who had been a consistent 
critic of Ershad regime thinks that this measure of decentralization 
was the only remarkable contribution of the regime and regrets that 
the Upazila system has been abolished by the present government just 
for ıdeosyncratıc reason 


The next reform project undertaken by Ershad was the division of 
the High Court into seven permanent branches located in various 
distnct towns of the country I was astonished to read that 


"The idea had initially mooted by a military general now dead 
because of his personal suffering from a divorce suit ın the High Court. 
The judges and lawyers, therefore, had to be taken to task or 
punished " (p 275) If the story 1s true ıt shows how irrational the 
decision-making process could be when rulers have no accountability 
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to the people. The author dissociates himself from this decision by a 
footnote on page 303 stating that he was in jail when the High Court 
Division was bifurcated under a Martial Law proclamation The author 
does not, however, disclose whether he was ın the ministry when four 
Judges were summarily retired under Martial Law Orders and the 
Constitution was amended under Martial Law Proclamation to increase 
the retirement age of a Supreme Court Judge upto 65 years to keep a 
loyal Chief Justice m office 


As for the drug policy of Ershad, Professor Staneley A Kochaneck 
who did a scholarly and most onginal research on Bangladesh Politics 
and Busmess evaluates the drug reforms ın the following way 


"Bangladesh has become caught up in a global debate which has 
raged over a decade Unless the policy becomes more widespread, 
Bangladesh will have a difficult time resisting a change in the policy 
Although health activists m India have pressed for such a policy, there 
seems little likelihood that India will follow the Bangladesh example 
As a result, India will provide an easy and ready source of supply of 
banned drugs" (Patron-Clhent Politics and Business ın Bangladesh, 
Dhaka University Press Limited, 1993, p 313) 


Moudud gives the details of Land Reform Ordinance, and the Land 
Reforms Rules of 1984 and Bangladesh Rin Shalıshı Ordinance of 1988 
and compares the reforms proposals by Ershad in this regards with 
those carried out by Sher-e- Bangla A K Fazlul Huq The reader 1s, 
however, kept ın darkness how far the reform measures announced by 
Ershad were actually implemented and whether Ershad could really be 
called Pall! Bandhu, a term invariably used by Mizanur Rahman 
Choudhury, Anwar Hossain Manzu and Kazı Zafar Ahmed ın their public 
speeches Indeed, the incongruity between proclamation and 
performance by our leaders has been a major ımpedıment to our 
developmental process 


With regards to the foreign policy of Ershad regime the author 
writes "Dependence on foreign assistance only increased during the 
regime and, most important of all, the issues with India remain 
unattended" (p 302) Moudud states enigmatically "Like Zia, Ershad 
was afraid of India But Zia was honest enough to take up the issues and 
suffer for his views Ershad remained silent ın order to survive " 


With regards to how Ershad handled his relations with opposition, 
one quotation from the book would be typical Moudud writes 
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"At least twice, ın secret, Ershad met Hasina He once took her on 
a long drive to assure her that Sheikh Mujib would be restored 
officially as the founding Father of the Nation and the trial of the 
killers would be arranged The strategy of keeping the two female 
leaders apart was the corner-stone of Ershad's politics — not so much 
for the benefit of AL but for his own political survival He used all his 
skills and resources in this direction and did not hesitate to spend 
large sums of money for this purpose" (p 316) 


I wonder whether anybody presented Ershad a copy of 
Machiavelli's book The Prince or Ershad himself was a born Prince ! 


One particular point that comes out repeatedly m Moudud's book 1s 
that while in power all the four rulers — Sheikh Mujıbur Rahman, Ziaur 
Rahman, Hussain Muhammad Ershad and even the septuagenanan 
Abdus Sattar wanted to concentrate all powers in their hands He 
correctly notes similar trends within political parties of Bangladesh 
where the party chiefs are all omnipotent The observers of the 
present regime also note the same tendency to concentrate all powers 
— governmental as well as organizational — ın the hands of the Prime 
Minister Moudud does not try to answer why this 1s so Perhaps to 
understand this proclivity of our leaders, whether civilian or military, 
to strive for absolute and total power, we need to use 
socio-psychological approach to the study of politics rather than 
historical and analytical approach that the author has adopted for his 
study 


The author's final conclusion 1s that military rulers of the Third 
World countries tend to destroy the social, economic and democratic 
fabric of the society through mulitary interventions. The same 
conclusion had been reached by many academic scholars smce early 
1970s Moudud Ahmed has become wiser after having served as the 
Vice-President, Prime Minister and Deputy Prıme-Mınıster under two 
mulitary dictators of the country Let us all become wiser by reading his 
book 
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Joya Chatteyı, Bengal Dwided . Hındu Communalısm and the Partition 
of Bengal, 1932-1947, (Cambridge University Press, 1994). XVIII, 
303pp. Appendix, Bibliography and Index. 


When Lord Curzon partitioned Bengal ın 1905 the Hindu community 
raised a storm of protest and forced the government to annul it But 
after some decades the same community moved away from nationalist 
agenda to more parochial and communal concerns, launched an 
organised agitation for the division of the province on religious basis 
In the volume under review Joya Chatterj makes a courageous effort to 
trace the rise of this communalism in Hindu society 


The story begins with the communal Award of 1932 which gave, 
out of 250 seats ın the proposed Legislative Assembly of Bengal, 80 
seats to the Hindus (including the scheduled castes) as against 119 to 
Muslims Under the Dyarchy the Hindus had 46 seats to the Mushms' 
39 ın the Bengal councıl Now the Muslim share was going to exceed 
Hindu share by a substantial margin Therefore, the award was viewed 
by the bhadraloks as a frontal attack on their position and 
consequently Hindu leaders of all shades of opmion—Congress and 
non-Congress— united to oppose ıt vehemently. The bhadraloks were 
further angered by the Poona Pact ın which it was decided that out of 
80 Hindu seats 30 were to be reserved for scheduled caste Hindus. 
Initially, the Muslims were half hearted about their "gains" from the 
Award but the sustamed agitation of the Hindu leaders encouraged 
them to come to its defence. Anyway, the increase ın Muslim share of 
seats and extension of franchise came at a tıme when, because of the 
slump im agricultural prices, the peasants (the majonty of whom were 
Muslims) were finding ıt hard to service debt and pay rent This was of 
particular significance for the bhadraloks because most of the 
landlords and professional moneylenders belonged to this group To 
add further to their discomfiture the Krishak Proja Party which came 
to power ın Bengal by championing the cause of the peasantry took two 
steps through legislative enactments (Bengal Tenancy Amendment 
Act, 1939 and Bengal Moneylenders Act, 1940) to curb the powers of 
the landlords and moneylenders, and at the same time appointed a 
commission to make recommendations for the abolition of zamındarı 
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system Thus, overall, the structures that had long sustamed the 
dominance of the bhadraloks in the political, social and economic 
fields appeared to be crumbling and ın response to this situation they 
"grew ever more parochial” and "virulently communal” (p 267) 


After discussing these developments ın the first three chapters of 
her monograph Joya Chatterji turns her attention to an analysis of the 
literary sources of the tıme which, according to her, depicted Muslim 
rule ın India as tyrannical, gave the British the role of liberators and 
promoted among the Hindus a powerful sense of superiority over the 
Muslims She argues that though this bhadralok discourse did not 
involve religious imagery or deploy sacred symbols it was deeply 
communal ın intention In the next chapter Chatter: discusses how 
the bhadraloks launched local level mobilization to serve their 
communal purposes Then in the final chapter she documents how 
from their refusal to be ruled by the "infenor" Muslims, the bhadraloks 
took the next step of demanding partition of Bengal and "creation of a 
separate homeland" (p 17) Thus, the central argument that emerges 
from her analysis ıs that the partition cannot be viewed as a 
consequence of the conspiracy of the British rulers or Muslim 
separatism, ın Bengal ıt was the outcome of parallel separatism among 
the Hindus 


There ıs little doubt about the validity of her main proposition 
Bengal was divided primarily because a large and powerful section of 
the Hindus within the province became aggressively communal and 
launched a vigorous campaign towards this end But opinion will differ 
regarding her suggestion that Hindu communalism was essentially a 
post-1932 phenomenon As Chatter): has herself mentioned, when the 
Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill (1928) came up for discussion in the 
Council all sections of the Congress/Swarajya Party united to oppose 
legislation which armed at strengthening the position of the tenants 
against the landlords According to her own logic this opposition was 
also communal 1n content Bhadralok opposition to the Bengal Pact and 
the proposal for the establishment of a university in Dhaka can be 
viewed in the same lıght In this connection one may also mention that 
anti-partition agitation launched by the bhadraloks at the turn of the 
present century was not mspired by nationalism only, part of the 
explanation lay ın the fact that bhadralok interests came under threat 
as a result of the partition Agam, antipathy to Muslim rule that 
preceded the Raj was not altogether new either It would then appear 
that the rise of Hindu communalism has to be traced from a much 
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earher period. The Communal Award can be taken as a convenient 
starting point only in the sense that Hindu (as well as Muslim) 
communalism was now more pronounced Finally, Chatteri mentions 
that Mushm communalism has been much more widely publicised, 
tries to explain this phenomenon and then adds that her main 
contention about the rise of Hindu communalism 1s not "intended as 
an apologia for the — communalism of Muslims" (p 17). But ıt 1s obvious 
that Muslim communalism cannot be analysed ın isolation from the 
communal trends in Hindu society 


Despite these disagreements, Joya Chatterj1 has to be 
complimented for her excellent piece of scholarly work. It is based on 
research into a wide range of primary and secondary sources, mch ın 
details and all through readable More importantly, her focus on the 
fact that side by side with Muslim communalism there was also a 
Hindu communalism will facılıtate a more balanced understanding of 
the problem of Hindu-Mushm relations ın undivided Bengal 
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Hena Mukherjee, The Early History of the East Indian Railway 
1845-1879, (Firma KLM, Calcutta 1994), (Pages— Inner 16, Text 174, 
Appendix 6, Bıblıography 16, Index 4); Price Rs 300; 


Ian J Kerr, Building the Ralways of the Raj, 1850-1900, (Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1995), (Pages—Inner xix, Text 195, Appendix 
30, Bibliography 21, Index 6), Price Rs 395 


Economically, socially and politically the most striking event for the 
mneteenth-century India was its entry into the railway era. It ıs the 
railway which enabled the Indians to see for themselves for the first 
tune how vast was their land and how diverse and huge were its 
peoples and resources From 1850 to 1900 about two million 
Europeans and Eurasians and over ten million Indian workers were 
employed in constructing the railroads and associated infra-structures 
According to various estimates some 150 to 200 million pound 
sterling of British capital was invested in India's nineteenth-century 
railways, ‘the largest single unit of international investment in the 
nineteenth century’, as Kerr quotes Daniel Thorner (p 4n.) In labour 
wages tens of Millions of pounds sterhng passed into the hands of the 
Indian working classes For the first time producers could market 
their products on a larger scale and at a higher price and for the first 
time the consumers of the remotest places even could get Indian and 
world goods at competitive prices. Thus for research railways do make 
a major area for the economic and social historians But it 1s doubtful 
whether the subject has received its due attention from scholars. 


The railroads were first built ın European mines ın the early 16th 
century But it was not until the invention of steam locomotive by 
George Stephenson (1781-1848) that the modern railroads for mass 
use began It was with the 1nauguration of the Stockton and Darhngton 
Railway in 1825 (the world's first public railway to carry both freight 
and passengers), that the modern railway era commenced. The 
contemporaries could quickly grasp that Stephenson's Rocket (his 
steam locomotive) would soon become a major force in the economic 
and social transformations of the world By 1841 Bntain had more than 
1300 miles of railway track built 
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By the middle of the nineteen century the whole of Europe was 
seized with the railway craze India was not slow to be caught by the 
wind The Indian railway age began with the formation of the East Indian 
Railway Company in London in 1845 Building the railway meant many 
things at a time. Finance, planning and surveying, land acquisition, earth 
and rockworks, building rail-tracks and bndges and culverts, hardware 
supply, timber supply, labour supply, supervision, organization, 
admınıstratıon, and so on and all were directed to one goal— profit As 
we know the railway building was initially a private venture entirely 
Therefore, the inevitable issues of negotiations and signing contracts 
between the entrepreneurs and the local and central governments were 
vital from the economic point of view More vital were the problems 
arising from the railway building, such as, topographical changes, 
dislocations ın settlements, disturbing the traditional drainage system 
and consequent waterlogging and salinity and diseases, deforestation 
due to timber collections, mse of labour market, etc Economically, 
railways meant huge investment of foreign capital with the 
consequential generation of local capital, mse of a capitalist class m the 
persons of supply and construction contractors and supervisors, 
development of market and market towns, and finally changes in the 
structure, value and volume of trade and commerce and industries 


Railways, therefore, make a very vast and significant area for 
scholarly investigations In fact, railways, as a subject, occupied a 
significant percentage of official and academic publications ın the late 
19th and early 20th centuries Besides historical, economic and social 
writings we find in this period a huge amount of literary writings, 
particularly travel accounts From the beginning of the 20th century 
trends in writings tended to shift from traditional subjects lıke 
railways and travels to other contemporaneously crucial subjects lıke 
the colonial regime, nationalism, nationalist agitations, communal 
relations, representative institutions, religious revivalism, vernacular 
press and hterature, provincial institutions, mınıstrıes, and so on 
Interest in traditional subjects like railways thus reached its lowest 
ebb The interest, of course, revived for a while in the 1950s and '60s 
when railway centenary celebrations were held officially However, 
with NN West wood's Railways of India (1974) began a new trend in 
railway research Railways of the Raj (1980) by Michael Satow and Ray 
Desmond accelerated the trend SN Sharma's History of the Great 
Indian Perunsula Railway, 2 vols (1990) seems to be the last hmut of 
the trend again 
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The two books under review are the latest products of the railway 
genre. Both the works are very delayed publıcations, indeed It seems 
Hena Mukherjee completed her research ın the late 1960s— the 
decade of railway centenary publications. But Mukherjee's book does 
not belong to centenary class It 1s a serious researchwork in economic 
history undertaken for Ph.D degree from a British University And Ian 
J Kerr had also completed his main research long ago. The very 
delayed publication of both these very valuable studies indicates the 
ebb of railway researches following the centenary publication spree It 
seems interest ın railway research ıs again taking an upward turn The 
present generation of economic historians are paying particular 
attention to technology transfer, environment, labour market and man- 
agement, capital movement and capitalist development, multınatıonals, 
communications, etc All these factors ın some form or other were ın 
operation in building the railways in the nineteenth century. The 
Indian railway was a case of technology transfer and capital movement 
on a very grand scale Initially the entire technology and management 
and entire capital investment came from Britain Indian participation 
in ıt was lumited to mere kuli (labour) supply 


Kerr's Building the Railways 


Ian J. Kerr has mainly dealt with the labour question at trans-Indıa 
level From 1850 to 1900 about 25000 miles of railroads were 
constructed How much earths and rocks were removed and re-set for 
these 25000 miles of railway tracks ? How much earth and rockworks 
were made for the almost equal length of feeder roads ? How many 
trılıon bricks and boulders and timbers were required for laying the 
tracks and constructing the necessary bridges and culverts, feeder 
roads, stations, quarters, and so on ? Their quantification 1s not 
important What ıs ımportant historically 1s the gigantic Indian labour- 
force which made all those epic constructions possible Kerr has made 
the labouring classes as his subject of investigation How was the 
labour-force obtained ? Wherefrom they came ? Were they all from 
labour caste ? How did they respond to the work demanded of them ? 
How was their lıvıng conditions ın the workplace ? How was the 
labour-employee relations ? How were their works co-ordinated ? And 
how were they managed, after all ? Kerr has mainly dealt with the last 
question only He had to be selective, because ın a single study all the 
issues raised cannot be discussed with profit He has focused "on the 
management (broadly defined) of the construction process, the work 
of construction and the people who performed that work", as he 
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remarks ın his preface 


Building the railway ın India was an affair of an advanced capitalism. 
From conceiving the idea of building a railway to the point of setting 
the projected line in operation we find in the venture an incredible 
amount of combination, co-operation and co-ordination between 
myriad affairs, such as, negotiations for contract, raising necessary 
capital, acquiring land and charting routes, organizing a corpse of 
engineers and technicians, procuring and carrying the hardwares to 
sites, obtaınıng the labour force, domg necessary earth and rockworks 
for preparing the line, making the dams and embankments, making 
bridges over the mighty rivers and tunnels through the rocky 
mountainous terrains, laying the sleepers and ballast and ıron-plates 
on the road, erecting stations and bungalows, and so on In short, it 
was a multi-faceted affair of land, capital, organisation and 
management of incredible magnitude Economically ıt was a question 
of spending millions and mıllıons of pound sterling with the objective 
of earning more ın return Who got how much out of this investment 1s 
of great ımportance How much out of the total mput was spent on 
labourforce ? It 1s not easy to provide an accurate picture Because 
satisfactory statistics are not available Kerr has tried to make an 
enumeration of Indian workforce engaged in railway building during 
the period under review and he arrived at the conclusion that over ten 
milhon workers were engaged The figure may be less or more than 
the real one But whatever it 1s, the fact remains that the total capital 
input ın the labour sector must be ın the region of tens of millions and 
that was an addition to the wealth of the labouring classes who for the 
first time in their history sold their labour as a commodity on a 
capıtalıst scale Thus, based on railwayworks the capitalist labour 
process was created for the first tıme 


Though labour management 1s the focus of the study the author has 
given quite a detailed description of how the railway in India got 
started and how it progressed subsequently (chapter 2) In the 
building of a railway, the most important elements were the 
contractors on whose skill, organization and judgement rested the 
whole execution The large contractors were all Bntısh and the 
medium scale contractors were also British Initially even petty 
contractors were Europeans or Eurasians But as time passed on Indian 
participation increased Within two decades of the railway era most of 
the petty and sub-countractors emerged from amongst the Indians and 
at the end of the century many of them lıke Jamsetje Dorabkı, Jumna 
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Das and Muhammad Sultan turned into large scale capitalist 
contractors 


The Indian railway enterprise has been described splendidly ın the 
third chapter of the book. The central theme of the book has, 
however, been reserved for the chapters from four to six Chapter four 
describes how labour was obtained through the intermediation of 
several degrees of labour contractors. Chapter five examines the forms 
of labour and their co-ordination and production Managing labour was 
a difficult task because aversion to work was a characteristic feature of 
the railway labour Aversion to work came not only from bad work 
conditions and pay but also from work tools they were hitherto 
unacquainted with They hated European style of labour discipline 
Hence there was resistance to dictates of supervisors The forms of 
resistance ranged from ‘inaction’ to ‘violent actions' sometimes. 
Running away from the work sites was the commonest form of 
resistance The resistance story has been told m the sixth chapter 
The total achievements have been summarised in the concluding 
seventh chapter The book has been appended with a number of 
valuable tables of statistics of the number of employees (Indians and 
Europeans), progress of railway building, daily employment and 
expenditures per construction mile, etc 


The Indian labour behind building the railways under the Raj 1s a 
great story which Kerr has told 1n the most masterly manner The 
narratives and analyses of the last three chapters are so engaging that 
no serious reader can close the book before finishing ıt However, what 
wil disappoint readers 1s the absence of descriptions about the 
geographical, religious and social origins of labour Large scale use of 
women and child labour ın work sites 1s a spectacular information for 
the present day circles for women studies The presence of large scale 
family labour (husband, wife and children together) in the workforce 1s 
another very important knowledge we get from the book Father, 
mother and children all joined the labour market as a unit and moved 
to distant and unknown places for employment We are not, however, 
well informed of the circumstances and socio-economuic-ethnic 
settings under which the family labour moved out ın search of work 


H. Mukherjee's East Indian Railway 


Hena Mukherjee's Early History of the East Indian Raiway 
1845-1879 ıs another very important contribution to the railway 
hterature Besides a number of excellent general studies on the 
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raılways at pan-Indıan level, we have also good number of studıes on 
specific Companies, such as Great Southern Railway of India, 
North-Western Railway, Madras Railway, Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, Central Indian Railway, Great Southern Railway of India Only 
two major lines remained almost entirely unnoticed so long These 
were The East India Railway (the earlıest and the largest of all lines) 
and Eastern Bengal Railway With the publication of Mukherjee's East 
Indian Railway (EIR) a major deficiency has been removed Let us hope 
that some scholar comes forward soon to write the history of the 
Eastern Bengal Railway as well 


Like our previous author Hena Mukherjee has not chosen a 
particular aspect of the railway history to develop her thesis She has 
generally discussed the origins and development of the EIR from its 
inception in 1847 to 1879, the year in which the entire venture, as 
stipulated under the contract, was acquired by the Government In the 
introductory first chapter she has discussed the orıgıns and the early 
development of the EIR The story ıs extremely informative, indeed In 
the second chapter has been discussed the financial history of the EIR, 
problems of capital requirements, profitability and freight policy The 
third chapter 1s devoted to the problem of selection and routing of the 
line The fourth chapter 1s entitled as ‘provision of land, organisation 
and personnel of the EIR Co' Actual construction of the EIR has been 
described in the fifth chapter and the final and sixth chapter have 
been devoted to the 'effects' of operation of the EIR 


The chapter organisation seems to be very curious, indeed Land 
acquisition should very well follow the foundation of the Company ın 
order to enable the Company to construct the Railways ‘Personnel’ 
element 1s required for constructing and operating the railways and 
hence its discussions logically follow the land acquisition and routing 
of the hne and its construction. Return is expected after the 
investment, any way Egg must be laid before it ıs hatched But our 
author has told the story of 'profıtabılıty-rates and fares' before even 
the railway sleepers and plates were laid on the line Such an 
arrangement ıs bound to make the subyect-discussions criss-cross and 
clumsy, and we are sorry to say that the narratives have actually 
become so The last chapter entitled "Effects" seems to be 
unwarranted and unnecessary Its descriptions have been made in 
general terms and ın accordance with the typical Annual Railway 
Admınıstratıon Reports In this chapter the author tells us about the 
immense ‘benefits’ that the Indians got from the railways by way of jobs 
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and services, market facilities, socio-political integration, etc etc.. Was 
ıt a one way traflıc ? How about the guaranteed profit of 5% to the 
British mvestors from the Indian exchequer ? How about the free land 
gift to the railway companies ? How about the bonded earth and 
rockwork labours and racially dıscrımınated pay scales of the railway 
staff ? And how about the net profit that the European investors 
reaped from their enterprise ın India ? Could not the British 
manufacturers market their products to the remotest parts of India by 
virtue of the railways ? Didn't the railways degrade the environment m 
multiple ways ? 


The author has consciously avoided to join the on-going debate 
about the contributions of the railways in accelerating the process of 
India's transition from a manufacturing country to that of a dependent 
suppher of raw matenals and foodstuffs to the metropolitan economy. 
Her short comment about the debate 1s 

"Her [India's] indigenous industries, having failed to compete with the cheap 
machine-made goods from the west, were on the dechne and the modern 
industries which came in the wake of the railways there, were yet a long way to 

full development Under these circumstances, if India were to earn foreign 


money, she could do it by the sale of her only available resources and her only 
available resources then were tHe produce of her soil" (p 170) 


Such an innocent and simplistic argument ıs not really expected of 
a scholar who has clarmed to have made a serious study of a major 
aspect of the economic history of the region However, Mukherjee's 
book is the only study so far made on the East Indian Railway which 
was not only the pioneering company but also the largest of all the 
contemporary railway companies operating in India From this book ıt 
appears very clearly that the initiative of founding railway network in 
India did not onginate from the Home Government or the Calcutta 
Government as is believed generally but from an extraordinary 
engineer entrepreneur, Rowland MacDonald Stephenson It took over 
three years of intensive lobbying on the part of Stephenson and his 
associates to motivate the Home Government in favour of introducing 
the railway system in India. Once the idea was approved by the Court of 
Directors the rest of the problem took easy care of itself under the 
administration of Lord Dalhousie who took most enthusiastic interest 
in the matter of quickening the process of opening up India to the 
Railway Era 
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HUDUD LAW : AN EXPERIENCE IN PAKISTAN 
AND PROSPECTS IN MALAYSIA 


U A B RAZIA AKTER BANU* 


Islamızatıon ıs not a new concept in the history of Islam By 
incorporaüng ideas and thoughts from Chinese, Alexandrian and 
Hellenic civilizations and moulding those in an Islamic garb, the great 
scholars ın early and medieval Islam contributed immensely to the 
world civilization Their research and discoveries ın every field of 
knowledge which neither lacked originality nor universality, had 
tremendous influence on Indian, Chinese and Western civilizations 
Smee the 17th century Islam lost political, military and eventually 
economic power and due to closure of the gate of ylıhad the ulema-led 
Islamic scholars engage themselves in theological study rather than 
contributing to world knowledge and civilization During the colonial 
period the Muslims had neither the capacities nor a congenial 
atmosphere to make new discoveries in the field of knowledge By the 
time Islamic countries got independence from colonial powers, the 
world had reached the stage of post-modernism era and the gap 
between Islamic civilization and world civilization meaning western 
cıvılızalıon grew wider In this situation newly independent Islamic 
countries face tremendous challenge to manage their own society and 
polity Westernized Muslim elites (military as well as civilian) ın those 
countries responded to those challenges by resorting to the western 
model of development But both socialist and capitalist experiences 
have failed to meet the challenges relating to poverty, economy, social 
disparilies, economic exploitation, corruption, political stability and 
ethnic and sectarian tensions in the third world countries At the state 
and private level at least a section of Mushms began to assert their 
Islamic identity in order to resolve their problems through an Islamic 
order It needs Islamızatıon of political, economic as well as legal 
systems It also needs to give an Islamic mould to the basic structures 
such as legislature, judiciary and civil-military bureaucracy which are 
the main vehicles of social change 


Although most of (he Muslim countries untul now follow the secular 
colonial laws, one might notice distinct sign ol Islamızatıon King Faisal 
of Saudi Arabia provided, for the first time, a clear Islamic direction! to 
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Saudi Arabia in 1970s and thereafter Islamızatıon process has been a 
common feature ın other Middle Eastern Mushm countries, Sudan, 
Pakistan, Malaysia, Bangladesh and many of the Muslim states Islamic 
revolution in Iran in 1979 led by Imam Khomeini and running Iran 
according to Islamic Sharia Law have remarkably established Islam as a 
catalyst for social change However, ın this article we shall be 
concerned with Islamızatıon in Pakistan and Malaysia, more 
specifically, with the mtroduction of Hudud laws— a small part of 
Sharia law in these two countries 


"If theology provides the key to Christians’ beliefs, doctrines and 
practices, ın Islam (as in Judaism) that function 1s served by law"? and 
the legal system is "the most far-reaching and effective agent in 
moulding the social order in the community life of the Muslim 
people" 3 It would be interesting to see how the introduction and 
experience of Hudud laws in Pakistan have affected the society and 
pohty as a whole In the case of Malaysia we shall examine the prospect 
and problem of introducing Hudud laws In this paper we shall also try 
to analyze specifically the following questions 


a What is the nature of punishment for hadd crimes ? 


b Are the social conditions conducive to the implementation of 
hadd pumshments ? 


c Are the punishments for hadd crimes more severe and cruel in 
the context of post modern world cıvılızatıon ? 


d Are the Hudud laws applicable ın a multi-ethnic, multı-relıgıous 
and multi-sectoral plural society ? 


e Are the Hudud laws applicable to the non-Muslım mmority ? 


£ Are the Hudud laws discriminatory against women ? 


The Introduction and Development of Sharia Law 


Pakistan Constitutions of 1956, 1962 and 1973 — all had eleven 
common Islamic elements of which the most important were (a) 
"Recognition of the sovereignty of Almighty God over the entire 
universe, followed by the conviction that temporal sovereignty of 
Pakistan had been delegated to ıts people as a sacred trust within the 
limits prescribed by God's law, (b) The people's intention to 
implement the principles of democracy, freedom, equality, tolerance 
and social justice as enunciated by Islam, (c) Elimination of laws 
repugnant to the injunctions of Islam ^ With her birth Pakistan 
inherited some of the Sharta laws, such as law of marriage, law of 
divorce, law of inheritance and the hke Quaid-e-Azam Mohammad Ali 
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Jinnah, the founder of Pakistan, declared Pakistan as ‘an Islamic state 
based on Islamic principles of social justice’, while allowing every 
citizen complete freedom of religion Every government of Pakistan, 
whether military or civil, made some effort for further Islamization of 
laws, sometimes even under pressure of the ulema and also to satisfy 
the Islamic sentiment of the common people Article 197 of 1956 
Constitution provided for setting up of an organization for Islamic 
research so that the Muslim society could be reconstructed on a truly 
Islamic basis and the Muslims could follow the Islamic moral standard 
Under the first Martial Law regime, President Ayub Khan promulgated 
the Constitution ın 1962 where the word 'Islamıc' had been dropped 
from the name of the Constitution But at the very first amendment in 
1963 the dropped word had again been incorporated ın the 
Constitution Moreover, some other constitutional amendments had 
also been made to make ıt more Islamic in nature The Advisory 
Council on Islamic Law were broadened towards Islamızatıon of Law 
Besides ıncorporatıng all the Islamic elements which existed in the 
Constitutions of 1956 and 1962, the 1973 Constitution declared Islam 
as the state religion of Pakistan The then Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, more a socialist than an Islamist, had to compromise with the 
Islamic sentiment of the common people Some of the important steps 
taken by Bhutto to Islamıze his regime were declaration of Friday as 
weekly holiday to replace Sunday, the promotion of Arabıc language, 
declaration of Ahmadiyya a non-Muslim munority ın 1975, declaring 
gambling, horse-racing and night clubs illegal and prohibition of 
consumption of alcohol Thus the mtroduction and development of 
Sharia law was a continuous process which reached its zenith during 
General Zia's regime 


General Mohammad Ziaul Haq (Zia) came to power through a quiet 
coup on July 5, 1977 Immediately after assuming power, Zia issued a 
series of martial law regulations mostly of Islamic nature He projected 
himself as a champion for establishing Nızam-ı-Mustafa or the Islamic 
order ın Pakistan society With this end in view General Zıa's 
government iried to Islamize Pakistan economy, politics, law, 
administration, education and culture Significant reforms were done 
with particular emphasis in three areas (1) Zakat and Ushr 
(agricultural tax on productive land), Riba (usury) and Penal Code Zakat 
and Ushr Ordinance 1980 enacted for equitable distribution of wealth 
on the basis of profit and loss sharıng, Banking and Financial Services 
Ordinance 1984 was introduced to eliuminate riba from the banking 
services Sections 295, 296, 297 and 298 dealing with the offences 
relating to religion did exist ın Pakistan Penal Code since its 
promulgation in 1860 Section 295A was introduced in 1927 and 
Sections 295B and 295C (commonly known as Blasphemy Law) were 
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added to Pakistan Penal Code in 1984 during the martial law regime 
Section 298A (1980), Section 298B (1984) and Section 298C (1984) 
were also created to deal with the new offences relating to religion 
Section 295 deals with the offences which include injury or defiling 
the place of worship, with the intention to msult the religion of any 
class, while 295A deals with the offences resulting from deliberate and 
malicious acts intended to outrage religious feeling of any class by 
insulting its religion or religious beliefs Defiling etc of the copy of the 
Holy Quran and the use of derogatory remarks etc ın respect of the 
Holy Prophet are also offences which come under Section 295B and 
295C respectively Anybody committing crime by trespassing of bunal 
places or places of worship will be convicted under Section 297 and 
offence for uttering words etc with deliberate mtention to wound the 
religious feelings comes under Section 298 Sections 298A and 298B 
cover the offences for the use of derogatory remarks etc ın respect of 
holy personage and offences for misusing of epithets, descriptions and 
tilles etc respected for certain holy personages or places (for 
example, "refers to, or addresses, any person, other than a Caliph or 
companion of the Holy Prophet Mohammad (peace be upon him) as 
Ameer-ul-Mumineen, Khalifa-tul-Mummeen, Khalifa-tul-Muslimeen, 
Sahabı, Razı Allah Anho", 1860 Act XLV, Pakistan Penal Code, p 103) 


Lastly, if any person of Quadiam group or Lahon group (who usually 
call themselves Ahmadis) calls himself Muslim or preaches or 
propagates his faith that outrages the religious feelings of Muslims 
shall be punished under Section 298C Sections 295B, 295C, 298B and 
298C under which the Quadianis were declared as munority 
community in Pakistan?, came under attack from different human night 
organizations within and outside the country , although the Statute 
books of UK, USA, Germany and some other Muslim countries contain 
this Blasphemy Law The rationale for criticizing this law was from the 
apprehension that the law might be misused or abused ‘through 
registration of false, baseless and {frivolous cases' However, the most 
significant controversial legal reforms ın Pakistan Penal Code had 
occurred through the promulgation of Hudud Laws (which were the 
small part of Sharia law) by General Zia on Prophet's birthday, February 
10, 1979 


Hudud Laws in Pakistan 


According to Islam, the authority of the state ıs a trust from Allah 
to whom the earth and the whole universe belong © The power of the 
authority therefore 1s to be exercised 1n accordance with the terms of 
the trust laid down by the Supreme Sovereign through His revealed 
book— the Quran. Sharia law or Islamic law 1s, thus, basically divine law 
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and the Quran and Sunnah are the two original sources of Sharia law 

The Quran and the Sunnah laid down general principles without going 
mto much details Four schools of Islamic law — Hanafi, Malıkı, Shafer 
and Hanbalı — codified these general principles of law ın the form of 
legal code as a guide to the quadis (judges) and Islamic scholars 7 
Besides, Allah and the Prophet allow human being, the best among the 
whole creation, to use his own intellect to arrive at a solution with the 
requirements of the tıme and situation prevailing ın the society in 
conformity with the teachings of the Quran and the Sunnah where 
direct text could not be found in the Quran and the Sunnah The 
exercise of this reasoning 1s called ytthad 8 


However, there are certain acts which are specifically forbidden ın 
the Quran and violation of these acts causes commission of severe 
crimes Allah Himself declares punishments for those crimes and the 
Quran and the Sunnah prescribe special sanction for those 
punishments This special sanction is called hadd whose plural ıs 
hudud meaning literally boundary, lımıt or frontier (1) Illıcıt sex or 
zına, (2) False accusation ol zına, (3) Consumption of alcohol, (4) Theft 
and Robbery— these are the four crimes for which hadd punishment 
has been prescribed Although there are controversies among Islamic 
scholars whether apostasy is covered by hadd, ıt has also been included 
in Iran and Malaysia Why Islam prescribes specific purushments for 
these acts, while it offers general principles ın most parts of other 
legislations ? According to Islamic scholars, breach ol these forbidden 
acts 1s not merely a violation of religious regulations, it also creates 
conditions for moral and social disorder For example, zina breaks 
trusts and confidence between husband and wife, which 1s the basis of 
a sound family life It makes a person indisciphned that might cause 
the break up of a family, the basic unit of a society Likewise, false 
accusation of zina 1s extremely derogatory to and disgraceful for 
honourable and righteous men and women Consumption of alcohol 
makes a person insane and any kind of destructive action can be done 
by him which can break social peace and harmony Theft and robbery 
involve the questions of individual liberty, injury, anxiety, loss, 
insecurity, even death As one of the basic tenets of Islam 1s to 
establish a disciplined and just society, Islam 1s deeply concerned with 
hadd crimes Islamic criminal law or hudud law that constitute small 
part of whole Islamic Sharia law ıs mandatory as it ıs directly 
prescribed by the Quran and the Sunnah and change or alteration 1s 
impossible, at least in this field 


Nature of Punishment for Hadd Crimes prescribed in the Quran and 
the Sunnah ıs detailed bellow 


(1) Punishment for adultery or zna — 


(11) 


(111) 


(1v) 
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"The woman and the man 

Guilty of adultery or fornication, 

Flog each of them 

With a hundred stripes , 

Let not compassion move you 

In their case, in a matter 

Prescribed by God, if ye believe 

In God and the last day , And let a party 
Of the believers 

Witness their punishment " 


(Al-Quran, S xxiv, 2) 


Punishment for qazf or false accusation of zma 
"And those who launch 

A charge against chaste woman, 

And produce not four witnesses 

(to support their allegations), 

Flog them with eighty stripes, 

And reject their evidence 

Even after , for such men 

Are wicked transgressors,” 


(Al-Quran S xxıv,4)9 


Consumption of alcohol 

In the Quran no punishment has been prescribed for drinking 
wine, but ıt ıs prohibited , the tradition of the Prophet do not 
conclusively indicate any punishment During the Khilafat of 
Hajrat Uthman, when drinking became more frequent, Hazrat Alı 
suggested that eighty lashes should be awarded for consumption 
of alcohol Hazrat Ali's suggestion has been accepted as customary 
law in Islamic jurisprudence 


Theft 

"As to the thief 

Male or female, 

Cut off his or her hands 
A punishment by way 

Of example, from God 
For their crimes , 

And God ıs Exalted ın Power 
But if the thief repents 
After his crime, 

And amend his conduct, 
God turneth to him 

In forgiveness, for God 
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Is oft-forgiving, Most Merciful " 
(Al-Quran Sv 41-42) 


From the above quotations taken from the Quran it can be seen that 
the hands of a thief could not be cut off unless he 1s given a chance to 
repent It is the responsibility of an Islamic state to ensure fair 
distribution of wealth and to support every citizen regardless of 
religion, race, sex, language, colour or social status Those who are 
incapable of working should be supported from the public treasury 
Islam thus tries to preclude all circumstances and motives that may 
lead to crime In such a society if a person commits crimes like theft 
and robbery without reasonable motive but just to fulfill his strong 
desire for committing crimes, then he would be punished severely 
Even then the hands of the thief would not be cut off unless he 1s given 
a chance to repent Islamic punishment ıs primarily meant to prevent 
crime and protect the society It 1s rehabilitative rather than 
repressive Hadd ıs never ‘inflicted where there is the slightest doubt 
ihat the thief was impelled to crime by hunger Such deterrent 
punishment lıke fogging, hand-culting and stoning have been 
executed very rarely '!9 In fact "the punishment for theft has been 
executed only six times throughout a period of four hundred years "1! 


(v) Rebellion, Waging War Against the State and Highway Robbery 
or Dacoily with or without murder 


"The punishment of those 
Who wage war against God 
And His Apostle, and strive 
With might and main 

For mischief through the land 
Is execution or crucılıcalıon, 
Or the cutting olf of hands 
And feet from opposite sides, 
Or exile from the land, 

That ıs their disgrace 

In this world, and 

A heavy punishment ts theirs 
In the hereafter 

Except for those who repent 
Before they fall 

Into your power , In (hat case, know 
That God 1s oft-forgiving 
Most Merciful " 


(Sv 36-37) 
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These offences of course do not fall under hadd punishments The 
legislatures and the judges of the respective countries are free to 
choose any of the punishments described above according to the 
circumstances The Muslim jurists have suggested the following 
punishments against the circumstances mentioned 


"(1) Murder committed and property robbed Crucification 
(2) Murder committed but no property robbed Death sentence 


(3) No murder committed, property robbed Cutting off a hand 
and a foot 


(4) No murder committed, no property robbed Exile or 
imprisonment " 


Although these offences fall under Ta'zi!? punishment, Pakistan 
prescribes both hadd and Ta’zir punishment for these offences 


Promulgation and Enforcement of Hudud Ordinances in Pakistan 


Hudud laws in Pakistan had not been tabled or passed by a 
legislative body On the recommendations of the Council of Islamic 
Ideology General Zia-ul-Haq promulgated and enforced four Hudud 
Ordinances on February 9, 1979 under Martial Law These were (1) 
the Prohibition order , (2) the offence of zna ordinance, (3) the 
offences against property and (4) the offence of Qazf (false accusation of 
zina) collectively known as Hudud laws These laws are in line with 
classical Islamic criminal punishment strictly based on the Quran and 
the Sunnah. 


Punishment for the consumption of inioxicants 1s eighty stripes for 
an adult Mushm Under Prohibition Order intoxicant includes drinking 
wine, consumption of Indian Hemp which includes all forms of Bhang, 
Siddhi or Ganja, Charas or mixture thereof, Opium and its derivatives, 
Coca leaf and its derivatives, Hashish and Narcotics For these offences 
an adult Muslim ıs hable to either hadd or Ta/z punishment But 
non-Muslim Pakistanis are only to Ta'zir punishment for taking these 
intoxicants If they do it for religious purposes, they will not be hable 
for punishment The foreigners are also hable to Ta’zir punishment if 
they drink publicly Ta'zır punishment ıs imprisonment of upto three 
years or whipping not exceeding thirty stripes or both 


Section 17 of the ordinance— offence against property— prescribes 
different hadd punishment For highway dacoity without violence, 
punishment is thirty stripes, but "where no property has been taken 
away and no person has been killed or hurt, the court, when satisfied 
that the offender ıs sincerely penitent, can put an end to the 
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punishment "!? In course of highway robbery if theft ıs also committed 
hadd punishment will be amputation of the right hand from the wrist 
and left foot from the ankle and ın case of murder during dacoity death 
penalty ıs to be imposed 


Theft of property equivalent to 4 75 grams of gold or more ıs lable 
to hadd punishment The punishments are “amputation of right hand 
from the wrist uf theft ıs committed for the first time, for the second 
offence ıt 1s amputation of the left foot upto the ankle and for the third 
time the penalty ıs imprisonment for hfe This latter punishment can 
be set aside by the court, uf the convict 1s sincerely penitent, on terms 
to be decided by the court Amputation ıs to be carried out by a 
medical practitioner "!4 


For zina (adultery) penalty ıs stoning to death at a public place if the 
adulterer or adulteress 1s a muhsan (married) For an unmarried 
person hadd punishment is hundred stripes Both adultery and 
fornication will be applicable for all citizens of Pakistan— Muslims and 
non-Muslims 


For a false accusation of zia eighty stripes have been prescribed as 
punishment Islam has prescribed severe punishment for zina, but it 
needs four witnesses for proof of zina If a person accuses someone of 
zina and fails to prove it, he ıs liable to hadd punishment and his 
evidence as witness will never be accepted in future (unless he 
repents) Ta'zw punishment for qazf (false accusation) may extend to 
two years imprisonment and whipping upto forty stripes and a fine 


Bases of Support for Sharia Law 


The parties based on Islamic ideology such as the Muslim League, 
the Jamaat-e-Islami, the Jamaat-ul-Ulema Islam and the Pakistan 
Democratic party supported Zia-ul-Haq's undemocratic military regime 
on (he ground of his promise to introduce Islamic order in Pakistan 
Among these parties Jamaat-e-Islamı had been very effective in making 
decisions in the early period of Zıa's rule Two front line powerful 
Jamaat leaders Mia Tufail Mohammad, President of Jamaat-e-Islami 
and Professor Khurshid Ahmed developed cordial relationship with 
President Zia The Jamaat shared power for eight months in Zıa's 
Cabinet and managed to get four Cabinet ministers with the portfolios 
of Information and Broadcasting, Economic Planning and 
Development, Water and Power and National Production Zia 
conslıtuted the Council of Islamic Ideology (CII) to advise the 
government on the Islamızatıon ol cıvıl and criminal laws Two of the 
Jamaat supporters were appointed as members of the CII Besides, 
another Jamaat supporter was nominated as a Judge of the Federal 
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Sharia Court, an appellate Bench with the power to review cases to 
ensure conformity with Islamic laws The Jamaat nominees on the CII 
played a significant role ın formulating recommendations that 
culminated in the package of Islamic penal and economic reforms 
announced by Zia on February 10, 1979 The package included the 
introduction of four Hudud Ordinances 


As a minister for Economic Planning and Development, Professor 
Khurshid Ahmed played a crucial role in Islamizing the economic 
system through reforms Other ministers too managed to exert some 
influence ın Islamızıng radio and TV programmes and preparing 
curricula for education ın Pakistan The Jamaat which had long been 
advocating, since the creation of Pakistan, for an Islamic state got a 
chance for the first time to make some advancement ın that direction 
As ıs well known Islamization programme of President Zia thus 
reflected the ideas as envisaged by Abul Ala Maududy, the mentor and 
ideologue of Jamaat-e-Islamı The Jamaat ministers however resigned 
from Zia government on the ground of slow process of Islamızatıon and 
delaying the holding of elections as promised by the government 


Given the fact that Zia was a devout Muslim and was not indulging 
in hypocrisy ın the name of Islam, led many people in Pakistan to 
support Zia's Islamization programmes The opposition political 
parties were divided on this issue Pakistan army only tentatively 
supported Zıa's Islamızatıon policy '® With regard to the general people 
it did not take long time to turn most of his silent and enthusiastic 
supporters to become cynical and disillusioned, specially when it 
became clear that Zıa's Islamızalıon programme was only a delaying 
tactics to stay in power The trouble intensified since 1981 when 
students demanded the withdrawal of ordinances, lifting of Martial law 
and an early election They came out ın the streets and fought with the 
police resulting in the closure of all colleges and universities. Almost 
all the women's associations including All Pakistan Women's 
Associations and the Pakistan Women Lawyers’ Association were 
vehemently opposed to the ordinances as they consider those 
legislations derogatory to women 


Change of Judicial Structure and Effect of Hudud Laws on the Legal 
System of Pakistan 


President Zia declared Sharia as the supreme law of the land and 
with that he introduced reforms ın the judicial system of Pakistan 
Sharia Benches were established affiliated to the High Courts Later a 
full fledged Federal Sharia Court (FSC) was constituted under Article II 
of the Provisional Constitution Order 1981, consisting of not more 
than eight Mushm judges The jurisdiction of FSC is to examine 
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whether a law 1s repugnant to the injunctions of Islam, to receive 
Sharia petitions filed by the people and to hear appeals against 
convictions as well as acquittal under hudud ordinances Original 
jurisdiction for crimes falling under the Zina and Qa'zf ordinances and 
most crimes falling under the property and prohibition ordinances Les 
with the district court (also referred to as Sessions Courts) !$ The 
decisions of the Sharia court 1s binding on High Courts and subordinate 
courts But appeals can be made against the decisions of the FSC to the 
Sharia Appellate Bench of the Supreme Court of Pakistan 


More than a decade after the promulgation of hudud ordinances in 
Pakistan, those ordinances have only effected a marginal impact on 
Pakistan criminal legal system Despite strong internal criticism and 
adverse publicity ın international media that hadd punishment would 
become common place in Pakistan, s6 far there has been no severe 
hadd penally meted out to the offenders, although ın many cases 
whipping prescribed for hadd and Ta’zir punishment has been 
executed It can be mentioned that the British whipping law still exists 
in many countries including Pakistan, Malaysia and Singapore 
Amputation and rajam (stoning to death) have been ordered by the 
court, but in case of amputations no doctors could be found to perform 
them and in case of rajam judges were divided in their opinion 
Majority of them ruled that rajam 1s repugnant to Islam as stoning was 
not to be found in the Quran as has been seen in the citations made 
earher According to conservative members, rajam though not based on 
a Quranic text, 1s rooted in the Prophetic tradition The supporters of 
this view argued that 'such a severe punishment will serve to deter the 
most latent violations of public morality' It would be worth mentioning 
the position of this Hadith on rajam On several occasions the Prophet 
decided cases according to the law of Moses where Quranic 
instructions were not available Punishment for adultery 1s stoning to 
death according to Biblical law "Then ye shall bring them both 
{adulterous man and woman) out unto the gate of that city and ye shall 
stone them with stones that they die " (Deuteronomy 
22 13-24) So stoning lo death ıs a pre-Islamic practice and Biblical 
law Possibly Prophet's Hadith occurred before the Quramic verses on 
adultery were revealed Most of the Muslım jurists and scholars are of 
opinion that rajam has no basis in the Quran and "that the Quranic 
verse (XXIV 2) stands repealed by the above Hadith To say that the 
word of God can be abrogated by the word of the Prophet 1s, to say the 
least, saying too much "17 


However Federal Sharia Court ın Pakistan acquitted 70 percent of 
conviction for adultery/fornication and 95 per cent of enlicement due 
to lack of evidence It may be mentioned that hadd punishment for zına 
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requires evidence of four adult Muslims who would be truthful and who 
would abstain from major (kabıra) sın Hadd penalty for zına 1s almost 
impossible without confession and the Qazı usually encourages the 
alleged offender to withdraw the confession However hadd 
punishment by any court must be reviewed and confirmed by the 
Sharia Court and given final approval by General Zia After Zia's death 
final approval lies with the Parliament. Benazir Bhutto who formed the 
government after Zia was more engaged with other commitments than 
with the Hudud statutes After Benazir Bhutto, Prime Minister Nawaz 
Sharif introduced a Shana Bill in 1991 and the Bill became Law ın early 
1992 But the Federal Sharia Court ruled that the Prime Minister's 
Sharia Act was repugnant to Islam Although the Act declared Sharia 
Law supreme, there was a scope for appeal to a special Supreme Court 
Bench against the decision of the Federal Sharia Court The new Sharia 
Law enacted by the Nawaz Sharif government made Parliament the 
final court of authority Jamaat-e-Islamı, one of the component of 
Nawaz Sharif government left the coalition arguing that ultimate court 
of appeal should consist of scholars of Islam, not the Parliament most 
members of which are ignorant of Sharia law Anyway, all the 
governments of Pakistan alter Zia are not so enthusiastic about the 
implementation of Sharia law including hudud law and the judiciary in 
Pakistan ıs still very much secular and hudud law had had a marginal 
impact on the criminal legal system Similarly, under Section 295C 
only 29 cases were registered from October 1986 till May 1994 of 
which conviction had been announced ın three cases only Only two 
persons, one Mushm and one Christian, had been awarded death 
sentence which had not been executed in any of the cases From the 
date of promulgation of law to 19th October, 1993, a total of 129 cases 
under Section 295B and 246 cases under Section 298C had been 
registered, but the persons convicted were only 20 (under 295B) and 
36 (under 298C) !8 Thus one can notice the existence of large number 
of Sharia laws ın Pakistan, but their implementations are rare This 1s 
perhaps the indication that Pakistan ıs not yet ready to invite total 
Islamic principles to govern her society and polity Therefore the 
Pakistani society is witnessing a slow process of transformation 
towards Islamızatıon 


Are the Social Conditions Conducive to the Implementation of Hadd 
Punishments ? 


Charles H Kennedy ın his article, "The implementation of the 
Hudud Ordinances ın Pakistan", observed that "the implementation of 
the Hudud Ordinances has been disproportionately skewed towards 
Pakistan's lower socio-economic Strata Virtually no middle or upper 
class Pakistanis have been charged with the commission of Hudud 
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crimes This outcome ıs not the fault of the courts nor of the law, but 
reflective of the ınegalıtarıan structure of the Pakistan society "19 
Egalıtarıanısm which 1s one of the basic tenets of Islam 1s absent ın 
Pakistan society and because of basically feudal and semi-capital nature 
of Pakistan society, the gap between the rich and the poor ıs much 
wider But the demand of the Islamic society 1s to make equitable 
distribution of wealth among its citizens Islamic society also tries to 
preclude all circumstances and motives that may lead to crime. But in 
a society like Pakistan where Islamic social justice and social welfare 
system are not functioning, ısıt morally and ethically justified. to 
punish a poor and ignorant thief with amputation to make his lıfe more 
miserable ? "What about real and spectacular iypes of constructive 
theft — such as embezzlement, corruption, smuggling and misuse of 
public offices — that are outside the purview of the classical law on 
theft, which falls almost entirely on the poor "2° 


An examination of the socio-economic position of accused victims 
of hudud crimes shows that the predominant majority of them belong 
to the lower rank of the society They are mainly semi-skilled, 
unskilled, manual labourers employed as household servants or 
unemployed ?! They are mostly ilhterate totally ignorant of Quranic 
injunctions and live in rural areas Hudud law does not have any impact 
on the higher echelon of society and its effect on the middle class 
(only 2 percent) is very litle It ıs inconceivable that hudud crimes are 
not committed by the upper and middle classes It ıs also 
ınconceıvable that in the urban area, which ıs the centre of all crimes, 
hadd crimes do not happen The incidence of hadd crimes among 
those strata of society 1s not generally reported When it does in few 
cases, accused persons are acquitted because of their advantageous 
social positions One example would be enough to show how justice 
crumble ın the face of power, authority and position A blind girl was 
convicted of zina because she gave birth to an illegitimate child The 
accused persons— a landlord and his son who raped her, were 
acquitted by the court on the ground of benefit of doubt Is it Islamic 
justice ? The deterrent punishment under Hudud laws remains 
ineffective ın Pakistan society In spite of harsh and severe punishment 
prescribed ın the prohibition ordinance the consumption of alcohol, 
selling and producing lıguor have increased, drug addiction, drug 
trafficking and smuggling are on the rıse on a dangerous scale and 
crimes against women have also been on the nse Mentioning official 
statistics The Dawn (October 21, 1984) reported that a total of 1, 78, 
079 crimes were committed during 1982 which were 183 per cent 
higher than those committed ın 1979 


In 1992 while the author was visiting Pakistan for her research on 
"Political Parties Based on Islamic Ideology", she interviewed a large 
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number of Islamic thinkers of Karachi, Lahore and Islamabad and 
pointed out those practical social situations prevailing in Pakistan and 
the problems of implementing hudud law It would be worth 
mentioning here some of the names of the persons interviewed ın 
Pakıstan— Professor Ghafoor Ahmed, Deputy Chief, Jamaat-e-Islamı 
Pakistan, former Member of National Assembly and Ex-Mınıster for 
Production, Mahmood Farooqui, Member, Central Executive Council, 
Jamaat-e-Islamı Pakistan, former Member of National Assembly, 
Pakistan and Ex-Mınıster for Information, Sayyid Shahid Hashmi, 
Director, Islamic Research Academy, Karachi, Muhammad Aslam 
Saleem, Secretary General, Jamaat-e-Islamı Pakistan, Rashida Patel, 
President of Pakistan Lawyers Association and Vice-President of the All 
Pakistan Women's Legal Right Committee, Khurram Murad, Deputy 
Chief, Jamaat-e-Islamı Pakistan, Professor Khurshid Ahmed, Deputy 
Chief of Jamaat-e-Islamı Pakistan, Member, Senate (since 1985 until 
the date of interview in March, 1992), Ex-Member of Planning, 
Chairman, Institute of Policy Studies, Islamabad, Syed Sikander Mehdi, 
Associate Professor, Department of International Relations, University 
of Karachi, Dr Tahera Aftab, Professor, Department of History, 
University of Karachi, Khalid Rahman, Director, Institute. of Policy 
Studies, Islamabad, Ameera Ehsan, Member, Central Executive 
Committee, Women Branch of Jamaat-e-Islamı and Ex-Member, 
National Assembly of Pakistan, Sirdar Alı Ahmed Khan, a renowned 
journalist, Politician and Pir in Pakistan and many others They 
admitted the difficulties related to the introduction and 
implementation of Sharia law but at the same tıme most of them held 
responsible the un-Islamic governments for creating and sustaining 
the sufferings of and injustice to the people If God-fearing pious 
people were ın the government, at all strategic and decision making 
points, an Islamic environment would have prevailed and Islamic social 
justice could have been achieved They, however, are optimistic and 
maintain that Islamızatıon ıs difficult ın present social conditions but 
not impossible They also argue that 1t would be too late to wait for an 
Islamic welfare society to emerge and then to implement Islamic 
principles It has to be done now and people will get used to the 
system Gradually the new Islamic system will take firm root in 
Pakistan society 


Are the Hudud laws Discriminatory Against Women ? 


It 1s a common belief among the people of Pakistan specially 
women and western press that Sharia law, hudud law in particular, 1s 
discriminatory against women As has been seen, 89 percent of the 
victims of hadd crimes are female Most of them are illiterate and very 
young poor girls In most of the cases these women are induced to 
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commut in voluntary hudud crimes in the face of strong irresistible 
overtures of men with strong social standing These men are usually 
successful ın evading punishment Sufferers are the women Even 
women who are proved as not guilty are looked down upon because of 
social stigma 


Zina Ordinance in Pakistan has nothing to do with ‘intentional and 
commercialized’ zma committed in the brothels which are operating 
largely throughout the country Islam never advocates maintenance of 
brothels These immoral and unIslamic institutions are running under 
the patronage and protection of powerful men of particular localities 
Nothing has been done to rehabilitate those insitutionalized 
prostitutes The impact of Zma Ordmance on the flourishing business 
of prostitutes is very litle, as prostitution 1s not within the scope of 
the ordinance On the other hand, the poor young girls guilty of zina 
are severely dealt with 


Zina ordinance in Pakistan requires adult Muslim 'iruthful persons 
who abstain from major (kabira) sins as witnesses Zina and Qazf 
ordinances require four such persons while property ordinance 
requires two In any of the cases no women witness 1s acceptable "Get 
iwo witnesses out of your own men and 1f there are not two men, then 
a man and two women, such as you choose for witness, so that one of 
them errs, the other can remind her" (SII 282) This 1s the Quranic 
verse on which traditional scholars on Islam and ulema rely on 
explaining the position of women in the case of witness and on that 
basis hudud ordinances m Pakistan excluded women as witnesses 
Besides this verse, the Quran mentions five times more about 
witnesses In those cases no conditions has been imposed that two 
women are equal to one male witness This particular verse (SII 282) 
refers to witnesses who are to dispose concerning only money 
transactions and taking and granting of loans Naturally women are less 
experienced than men in accounting and money business Possibly this 
ıs the reason why ıt has been said that 1f one woman errs, the other 
can remind her This verse is not the ultimate injunction of Islam 
relating to the law of witnesses ın respect of zina and qazf offences To 
make complete sense of this instruction one has to read and realize 
verse number 71 of Sura Towba, "The believers, men and women are 
protectors, one another They enjoy what ıs just and forbid what 1s evil 
They observe regular prayers, practice regular charity and obey God 
and His apostle On them will God pour His mercy, for God 1s exalted 
ın power, wise" (S IX 71) In this verse no one would find a slightest 
indication. of women's inferior human quality Moreover, God Himself 
promises to ‘pour His mercy' equally upon the ‘believers, men and 
women’ There are ınnumerable verses in the Quran (IVI, IV 124, 
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III 195 and many others) where men and women are equal The rights 
and status of woman in Islam as a human being are not only equal to 
that of a man?? but can be considered higher than that of a man in 
terms of motherhood, honour and dignity 


Critics of Islam and also many ulema interpret a single verse or a 
portion of it to their own advantage without considering the context 
To get full understanding of some Quranic verses, one has to read the 
preceding and succeeding context For example, in early verses 
drinking wine was not totally prohibited but forbidden, but in later 
verses of the Quran drinking wine had been declared totally unlawful 
Would any one be allowed to declare drinking permissible on the basis 
of the early Quranic verses ? The same is the case with witnesses To 
come to a logical and rational conclusion one must pursue different 
verses of the Quran and the Sunnah Prophet Mohammad himself did 
never undermine the merit and the wisdom of women When any verse 
of the Quran had been revealed to the Prophet through Gabriel, he 
used to teach the verse to both male and female sahabas (companions) 
During the Prophet's time there were many women Hafezas 
(memorizers of the Quran) through whom the Quran came to be 
preserved When Hazrat Uthman during his khilafat wanted to preserve 
the Quran m a written form, the original copy of the Quran was under 
the custody of Hafsa, the daughter of Hazrat Omar Besides, the 
Prophet's wife Hazrat Ayesha was one of the maim sources of the 
Prophet's Haduh Women were entrusted to do many other important 
and significant tasks Thus, 1f a woman can be the custodian of the 
original copy of the Quran and the Hadith related by a woman can be 
accepted by the Muslim community, there 1s no reason why the 
evidence of a woman will not be admissible ın full It would be rather 
against the principle of Islam if women are excluded from the nght of 
being witnesses 


It 1s a pity that the Council of Islamic Ideology, on the basis of 
whose recommendations the Hudud Ordinances were formulated, did 
not consist of any woman member although women comprise half of 
the population in Pakistan Before the introduction of Hudud laws the 
Laws of Evidence of 1872 which prevailed ın Pakistan did not make 
any distinction between men and women For the first time the 
women of Pakistan experienced a discrimination and they protested 
against ıt vehemently The leaders of some of the leading women's 
associations challenged some sections of hudud ordinances which are 
related to evidence These are sections 9(b) of the Prohibition 
(Enforcement of Hudud) Ordinance 1979, section 7(b) of the Offences 
against property (Enforcement of Hudud) Ordinance 1979, section 8 
(b) of the offence of Zina (Enforcement of Hudud) Ordinance 1979 and 
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section 6 (b) ol the offence of Qazf (Enforcement of Hadd} Ordinance 
1979 which were argued to be repugnant to the Islamic injunctions 
They filed four petitions before the Federal Sharia Court 23 As has been 
stated above, excluding women from the right of ‘giving evidence in 
cases of crimes punishable by hadd has no basis in the Quran 


Excluding women from the mght to give evidence under hudud 
Ordinance, controversy over the appointment of women judges, 
circulation of sexiest objectionable questionnaire by the Council of 
Islamic Ideology, suggestions given for the segregation of women from 
jobs where males are employed, Presidential Orders to cover the 
heads of women ın public places, these various steps for Islamızatıon 
have created an uneasy and hostile environment for women in an 
authoritarian male-domınated society like Pakistan However, Charles 
H Kennedy's sample survey on the implementation of hudud 
ordinances does not show significant discriminatory bias against 
women as complained of by women in Pakistan and Western media 
Rather ıt demonstrates ‘modest gender discrimination. against. men' 
According to that survey, among the convicted persons under hudud 
ordinances in (he District Couris, 84 percent were men In the case of 
adultery in the District Couris 56 percent were men, 70 percent of 
whose convichon was upheld by the Federal Sharia Court 


Scope for Implementing Hudud Laws in Malaysia 


Before analyzing the scope for implementing Hudud Laws ın 
Malaysia, ıt must be made clear that only Kelantan, one of the thirteen 
states of Malaysia, has enacted Shara Criminal Law (hudud law) So only 
Kelantan comes within the purview of our study and all other twelve 
states and Federal Territory of Malaysia fall beyond the scope of this 
arlıcle 


System of Government, politics and society in Malaysia are all 
complex and unusual The society 1s plural where ethnicity and Islam 
are the two crucial factors largely influencing its politics and society 
The Government 1s basically secular and democratic although Islam 1s 
the state religion Barisan National Government (the National Front 
-Government) of which Muslim party— United Malay National 
Organization (UMNO) ıs a dominant partner has to make a dehcate 
balance between other influential ethnically based components, that 1s 
Malaysian Chinese Association (MCA) and Malaysian Indian Community 
(MIC) Under a parliamentary system of Government the Sultans 
(Kings) are heading federal and state governments (excepting four 
states) Since the devastating race mots in 1969 the national 
government policy has tilted towards Malay Muslim's goals without, of 
course, ‘not rejecting pluralism’ The government consciously 
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incorporated some principles of Islamızatıon since then, although 
Islamızalıon ıs not a new concept for Malaysian Muslıms It can be 
traced back to the early 19th century Before British occupation Sharia 
law was the basic law of the land 24 With the British occupation secular 
English Law had been introduced accepting Malay Sultans as 
protectors of Malay religion and culture and an Islamic Court system 
dealing with limited civil rights such as marriage, divorce and 
inheritance Since then Sharia law in Malaysia has been a local rather 
than a national matter After independence British secular law 1s 
dominating the Malaysian legal system while religious rules have been 
codified and operated through a system of courts Primary 
responsibility for religion rests with the state governments 


After the race riots in 1969, the wave of Islamic resurgence 
throughout the world, contact of the youths both inside and outside 
the country with voluminous Islamic literature led dakwah?” movement 
to surface ın Malaysia ın the mid-1970's ABIM (The Malaysian Islamic 
Youth Movement) was the most publicized and internally and 
internationally well connected dakwah organization. Anwar Ibrahim, 
now the second man in the Malaysian government after Dr Mahathir 
Mohammad and Finance Minister, was the President of ABIM This 
dakwah movement and the Islamic party—Pariy Islam se Malaysia (PAS) 
posed a great threat to the political position of UMNO which led the 
government of Malaysia to adopt series of Islamic programmes such as 
the establishment of an Islamic bank, an International Islamuc 
University, an Islamic Research Center, Federal Sharia Court, and 
various other Islamic organizations However, the challenge of Islamic 
party and organizations was not the only reason for initiating 
Islamızatıon programmes, ıt was also the intention of the government 
to fulfill the demands of Malay Muslims Some argue that government 
ıs the 'Chief Architect of Malaysian public life’ 26 


Kelantan, one of the poorest states ın Malaysia 1s under the 
governance of an Islamic party— the Party Islam se Malaysia known as 
PAS PAS came to power in the state of Kelantan (also ın Trengganu, a 
neighbouring state of Kelantan) ın the election of 1959 and ruled 
Kelantan for 18 years PAS,however, lost Kelantan to UMNO ın the 
election ın 1978 and again took over power after the election in 1990 
defeaung UMNO UMNO and PAS vied with each other to recruit more 
Muslims im their respective party fold PAS ıs the only Islamic party 
which 1s running the state government ın Malaysia Party ideology of 
PAS 1s purely Islamic whose ultimate aim ıs to establish an Islamic 
state ın Malaysia With this end ın view PAS government ıs gradually 
implementing Islamic Sharia law in Kelantan simultaneously with 
secular laws Although PAS ideology 1s based on Islamic principles 
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imitially Malay nationalism or Malay ethnic identity was predommant 
But the new PAS government (formed in 1990) with younger 
leadership mainly dominated by the Ulema gave more emphasis on 
pure and universal Islam The leaders maintain that Islam should not 
be limited by ethnicity or any other considerations With universal 
Islamic outlook these leaders are more serious in implementing 
Islamic Sharia law including hudud law They argued that hudud law 
was a part of Sharia law and it was impossible to exclude one portion of 
Sharia law and to impose the other portion As Islam 1s a complete 
code of life its laws have also to be accepted fully Menir: Besar (Chief 
Minister) Nik Abdul Aziz Nik Mat, started issuing ruling on un-Islamic 
activilies within the state, immediately after taking over power to 
materialize his party and his government's plan for an Islamic state In 
twenty months the PAS government has implemented 62 Islamic 
rulings under Sharia law— some of them are Islamic dress code, ban of 
gambling and consuming alcoholic drinks, prohibiting men and 
women from performing together on the same stage, barring women 
hairdressers from cutting men's hair, wearing cloths which revealed 
too much of human body and the like Followmg the party ideology and 
election pledge to the Kelantanese the government has also taken 
several measures on both social and economic fields Some of these 
programmes are (a) Any government function has to be started with 
the reciting of al-Faitha and ended with Sura Al-Asr and Tasbth Kafarah, 
(b) The Mentri Besar has cut his allowances by forty five percent of 
which 40 percent would go to the party fund and 5 percent to the 
state treasury PAS State Assembly Members also have to deposit 500 
Ringits monthly to the party fund This 1s in conformity with the 
principles of Islam which teaches simple life style for all Muslıms 
including the ruling authority, (c) The government has established 
Islamic Development Commuttee to Islamıze the education system and 
propagate religion, (d) The government has transferred the fixed 
deposit from conventional bank based on interest to Islamic Bank, (e) 
AS many women and non-Muslims would be affected if Sharia law 
including hudud law is implemented the government appointed 
non-Muslims and women in District Council Committee, (f) Big and 
small companies which are making profits have to pay Zakat to meet 
the needs of the poor in the society, (g) Another government rulings 
to stop rock concert and banned prostitution centres to save the 
people of state from moral degeneration Besides these official 
programmes in almost every localily party workers are arranging 
session for sermons preferably on Sunday to educate the people about 
religious injunctions and also to discuss practical social problems The 
speakers are usually the leaders of the party and not the Imams of the 
mosque This arrangement 1s 1n addition to the regular Friday prayer 
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sermons delivered by the Imams In Kelantan strong Islamic 
environment has already been created One can see the difference and 
feel the vibration in Kelantan after traveling the other parts of Malaysia 
Of course, the Muslims of Malaysia ın general and Kelantan ın 
particular are good Muslims But the new situation now prevailing in 
Kelantan is something different So the Kelantanese are already 
working under the new system and participating 1n the process and 
getting used to the system 


Enactment of Hudud Law 


Sharia Criminal Court (11) Enactment 1993 has been enacted by the 
Legislature of the State of Kelantan All offences under this enactment 
are divided into three categories 


"(a) Offences the punishments of which are ordained by the Holy 
Quran and the Sunnah Such offences are referred to as hudud offences 
and their punishments as hudud punishments, 


(b) Offences to which qisos applies and such offences also are 
ordained by the Holy Quran and the Sunnah and are referred to as 
gısos offences and their punishments as gısos punishments, 


(c) Offences which are neither hudud nor gısos but are left to the 
discretion of the legislature or according to this enactment left to the 
discretion of the court Such offences are referred to as (a'zir offences 
and the punishment as ta'zır punishments Provided that where a 
hudud or a gısos offence cannot be punıshed with the hudud or gısos 
punishment respectively because it cannot fulfil the conditions 
required to attract such punishments, the offence shall become a ta'zir 
offence and shall be punıshed accordingly "27 


The Shania Criminal Court Enactment 1993 brings few structural 
changes ın the judicial system ın the state of Kelantan The Special 
Sharia Trial Court and the Special Sharia Court of Appeal will be 
established The jurisdiction of the Special Sharia Trial Court 1s to try 
offences under this enactment while the Special Sharia Court of 
Appeal's jurisdiction 1s to hear appeals from the decisions of the 
Special Sharia Trial Court These two courts will be established in 
addition to the existing Sharia Court established under the 
administration of the Sharia Court Enactment 1982 When in session 
Special Sharia Trial Court shall consist of three judges of whom two 
shall be from the rank of ulema. Special Sharia Court of Appeal, when 
in session, shall consist of five judges, three of whom shall be ulema 
Judges of these special courts must have deep knowledge of shania 
Women are excluded from the rıght of being the witnesses under 
hudud law in Kelantan as in the case of Pakistan As regards the 
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qualification of being a judge of the special courts, the word 'person' 
has been mentioned ın Clause 68, Part VI of the Sharia Criminal Code 
(II Bill 1993 It can be assumed that a woman having the qualification 
of a judge could be appointed to the special courts Clause 70 refers to 
the principle of judiciary applicable to the court and ıt also mentions 
that every judge shall be free from either any authority or individual 
Every judge shall hold office unless he retires voluntarily or leaves the 
office on the ground of unsound mind or health or is removed for any 
offence which renders him unfit to be a judge Impartiality of the 
judges 1s guaranteed by the assured tenure of office, high salaries and 
allowances and also by the honour and prestige enjoyed by them 


Although religious matter is a state affair, criminal punishment 
comes under the jurisdiction of the Federal Constitution The Kelantan 
state legislature has enacted hudud bill, but has not yet received the 
authorization of the federal government to enforce these laws ın the 
state To empower the state government for the introduction of hudud 
laws the federal constitution has to be amended Given the nature of 
composition of the parliament it would not be easy for the federal 
government to make constitutional amendment Prime Minister Dr 
Mahathir Muhammad's party UMNO— the only Muslim party ın the 
coalition government— has only 98 members (ın 1990 election) ın the 
180-member parhameni Two other major partners MCA and MIC are 
composed of basically non-Muslim ethnic Chinese and Indian 
communities So it ıs well understood that ıt would be hard for Dr 
Mahathir to persuade the non-Muslim members ın the parliament to 
support in a constitutional amendment required for implementing 
hudud laws in Kelantan 


Ethnicity, Plurality and the Hudud Laws 


Malaysian society 1s deeply divided along ethnic and religious Imes 
Muslıms form 57 percent of the population and 43 percent are 
non-Muslims Among the non-Muslıms Buddhist-Confucianists are 32 
percent, Hindu 8 percent, Christian 2 percent and 1 percent are the 
followers of tribal religion Total population of Kelantan ıs 1 2 millon 
of whom 95 percent are Muslims and remaining 5 percent are mostly 
non-Muslim of Chinese origin One might notice a lot of discussion, 
confusion, fear and anxiely even before the enactment of hudud 
ordinance among the ethnically different non-Muslims In an Islamic 
state non-Muslums are full citizens They enjoy all the rights enjoyed by 
the Muslims They can be employed in the government but cannot be 
placed in decision-making position Both federal and state 
constitutions of Malaysia explicitly declared that Islamic Sharia y Ec UN s 


would be forced on the non-Muslıms PAS government's att ak P Yee 
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make Kelantan Islamic state unnerved the non-Muslims Some argued 
that hudud laws which could be applicable to both Muslims and 
non-Muslims was a clear violation of the constitution Non-Muslims 
have been exempted only from eating pork and drinking wine 
Malaysian Inter-Religious Consultative Council representatives met 
Kelantan Mentrı Besar Nik Abdul Aziz Nik Mat to discuss the matter 
and to express their fear and anxiely But they failed to convince him 
that hudud laws should not be applied to non-Muslims Mentri Besar, 
of course, assured them that Kelantan government was a responsible 
government and would not apply the punishment to the non-Muslıms 
for such offences in respect of which their religions and customs had 
specific punishments When religion 1s silent about the punishment for 
hadd crimes, hudud laws will be applicable ın those cases 28 He also 
assured them that hudud laws would be introduced cautiously and by 
stages and the people would be given enough time to understand and 
know about the laws Despite repeated assurances, the Chinese 
community continuously express their tension and anxiety about hudud 
laws The state government has already extended Islamic laws with the 
jurisdiction provided under existing legislation such as the 
Admunistration of Shana Court Enactment and the Sharia Penal Court 
‘Amendment of 1985 Within 20 months after the forming of 
government in late 1990, PAS government has implemented 62 
Islamıc rulings under Sharia law These Islamic principles, of course, 
did not affect much the life and activities ol the Chinese community in 
Kelantan But the Chinese would not feel comfortable under strict 
Islamic state with full implementation of Sharia law Hudud law has not 
only created a sense of fear that they are going to be awarded severe 
punishment for hadd crimes, but it also has complicated social 
relationship within the Malays?? and the Chinese Most of the members 
of both the communities have adopted Kelantanese way of life The 
Chinese community known as Pak Choo and Awang are almost 
indistinguishable from their Malay brethren Datuk Wong Choo Wah, 
head of the Malaysian Chinese Association and Vice-President of the 
Chinese Chamber of Commerce lamented that "in the old days, Malays 
and Chinese can sit together eating satay, with beer glasses and 7-Up 
bottles standing side by side "39 


It seems, however, that the non-Muslims, specially Kelantanese 
non-Muslims have some degree of respect and confidence in Hapı Nik 
Abdul Aziz Nik Mat, Chief of PAS ulema cell and Ment: besar, whose 
personal integrity, simplicity and honesty are unquestionable They 
remember the PAS administration m Kelantan in 1969 during the race 
riot when Kuala Lumpur and some other parts of Malaysia were 
turbulent and Kelantan was completely quiet PAS leaders stated that 
during riots the state government issued a strict directive that the 
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Muslims must not touch a single hair of the non-Muslims It 1s 
reported that the non-Muslims, specially the old generation of women- 
folk in Kelantan support PAS government's steps on tightening moral 
laws They were wormed about the increasing moral degeneration of 
the new generation The government leaders are of the opinion that 5 
percent Chinese Kelantanese are manageable under Sharia law unless 
their businesses are hampered They love their business more than 
anything else It ıs the Chinese of outside Kelantan who are taking 
widespread criticism against hudud law and instigating the 
Kelantanese Chinese Non-Muslims, specially the Chinese who form 
the majority, apprehend that once the Kelantan government 1s 
successful implementing Sharia law, other Muslim majority state— 
Trangganu (neighbouring state of Kelantan), Kedah and Perlis will also 
be inspired to implement Islamic principles ın their states Eventually 
Malaysia would be an Islamic state as PAS leaders desire As all 
Malaysian Muslims belong to Sunni order there 1s no problem in 
interpreting Shara laws along Sunni doctrinal line In Malaysia main 
consideration is ethnicity The case ıs not similar ın Pakistan where 
Muslims form the predominant majority (97 per cent of the total 
population of which majority are Sunnis) Intense sectarian and local 
Tepatriate conflicts often break peace and tranguılıty of Pakistani 
society Vast majority of the Muslims in Pakistan follow the Hanaft 
school of thought The Islamization process in Pakistan met with 
constant protest by the Shıas who oppose the acceptance of Hanafi 
Muslim code A committee had been set up to study the problems Mr 
S Saghir Hussain Jafri an Ithna Ashari Shia, a member of the 
committee brought 52 objections to Hudud ordnances as these were 
against the Figh-e-Jaafria which the Shias follow Shias normally do not 
accept Hadith ‘unless related by an Imam descended from the 
Prophet ' 


Reaction of the Political Parties on Hudud Laws 


As political parties in Malaysia are constituted along ethnic lines, 
discussions on the scope of hudud laws will remain incomplete without 
examining the reaction of different political parties on the hudud laws 


The opposition parties made an alliance before the election ın late 
1990 under the banner Angkatan Perpadua Ummah (Muslim Unity 
Movement) ın the east coast mainly to fight against UMNO The 
components of this alliance (Angkatan) were Semangat '46 (Spirit '46) 
which was the break away fraction of UMNO led by Tengku Razaleigh 
Hamzah and uncle of the Sultan of Kelantan, PAS, Hamim, Berjasa All 
are Muslim parties PAS being the leading party with Spirit '46 as the 
second Hamim and Berjasa are two minor Islamic parties The 
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opposition alliance had sweeping victory ın Kelantan with 24 members 
for PAS and 13 for Spirit '46 ın a 39-member parhament (In a recent 
election PAS was able to retain its majority to form the government, 
with Nik Abdul Azz as the Mentri Besar) However, as junior partner in 
the PAS-led Kelantan government Spırıt '46 does not support PAS 
government's intention to introduce Hudud laws publicly But it 
entered into an electoral alliance supporting PAS principle of making 
Islam a way of hfe The leaders of Spirit '46 prefer leaving this 
sensitive issue with Kelantan Mentrı Besar who has deep knowledge of 
Islam and Sharia His government ıs also composed of religious people 
with vast Islamic knowledge The leader of Spırıt '46 also asked the 
people to have confidence in Meniri Besar who, according to him, 1s 
the proper man to handle the matter Kelantan government also has 
the blessings of the Sultan who still has some power and significant 
influence in Kelantan 


Chinese based Democratic Action Party (DAP) form the main 
opposition in the National Front government ın Malysia The leaders of 
DAP made it clear that the party would strongly oppose the attempt of 
PAS to amend the Federal constitution. They have also mentioned that 
the setting up of an Islamic state would be the violation of federal 
constitution which provides for a secular state The constitution also 
provides that uf there ıs any conflict between federal and state laws, 
the former will prevail But, since DAP has electoral alliance with the 
Spint '46 (in the west coast) and elecoral understanding with PAS via 
Spırıt '46, MCA and Gerakan— coalition partners of National Front 
government— have held DAP responsible for the move by PAS to 
provide for Hudud laws in Kelantan Another pariner of National Front 
government (MIC, non-Muslim Indian Orıgın) was also opposed to the 
constitutional amendment necessary for authorizing Kelantan 
government to enforce Hudud laws in Kelantan While dıscussıng 
ethnicity and pluralism we have already dealt with Chinese based MCA, 
one of the partners ın the federal government ın Malaysia Muslim 
Youth Movement of Malaysia (ABIM) also expressed its conditional 
support for Kelantan government's plan to implement Hudud laws It 
asked the government to put responsibility on these persons who 
possessed deep knowledge on Islamic jurisprudence, otherwise Hudud 
laws could be counter productive 


The rift between UMNO and PAS on Hudud law 1s confusing The 
confusion some times arises from conflicting news about Prime 
Minister's statement These two Muslim parties have long history of 
antagonism Only for a brief period (1972-77) they came closer when 
PAS jomed National Front government after the race riots PAS 
withdrew itself from the Front government under the leadership of 
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Yosof Rawa who led militant faction of PAS This group took an 
uncompromising position on the Islamic issue and left the Front 
government As has already been stated the government has resorted 
to many Islamic programmes mainly to recruit more voters from the 
common constituency of PAS and UMNO 


Prime Minister and UMNO President Datuk Sen Dr Mahathir 
Mohammad announced that Federal government would not oppose 
Kelantan government's plan to introduce Hudud laws if the government 
was really serious It seemed from his statement that even 
constitutional amendment would not be a problem Leaders within 
UMNO were surprised at these statements With this green signal from 
the Prime Minister, Kelantan Menirı Besar remarked that the federal 
government might introduce Hudud laws before Kelantan government, 
as the federal government was much more ‘well equipped with Islamic 
experts and intellectuals than the state government 3! Straus Times, 
on 22 January 1991 published a statement in which the Prime 
Minister said that there would be no interference on this issue on the 
part of the federal government unless PAS government's action went 
agamst the Federal Constitution At the same time he also accused PAS 
government of having political motive behind this plan He warned PAS 
leaders not to be too obsessed with implementing Hudud laws in 
existing socio-polilical-cultural situation in Malaysia, as it might 
destroy Muslims and Islam The UMNO leaders blamed PAS 
government of using the issue to gain political mileage by branding the 
federal government as un-Islamic for not ımplementıng Hudud laws 
Too much zeal for Islamization might erupt into ethnic tension and 
weaken the position of UMNO ın the Front government which could be 
suicidal for the Muslims After all PAS ıs mainly state supported party 
with insignificant representation in the federal legislature and can 
never be able to form government at the centre 


Conclusion 


The Islamisis in Pakistan and Malaysia argue that it ıs the duty of 
every Muslim to observe Islamic principles at personal level and also at 
state level They are only performing their duties ordained by Allah 
through the introduction of Sharia laws of which Hudud law 1s a part 
They maintain that there 1s no scope ın Islam of accepting some and 
rejecting other part of Sharia They also argue that Hudud punishment 
ıs Severe and once it 1s established no pardon or amicable settlement 
ıs possible But this punishment is deterrent and exemplary and it 1s 
almost impossible to establish the offence without the confession of 
the offender Death sentence for drug trafficking is rather more 
frequent ın Singapore and Malaysia The Islamists crilicise the people 
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who are not sympathetic to Hudud law on the ground of its severity 
They put question to them that those people who are not willing to 
award severe punishment to those who are really criminals, what ıs 
their role where thousands of innocent people are being killed in the 
society of their own and the world at large They also argue that why 
good people are so afraid of Hudud laws ? These laws are for 
adulterers, thieves, robbers and liars 


Societal acceptance of any new system needs deep knowledge and 
understanding and active participation of that system on the part of 
both the people and the leaders of change The leaders of PAS and 
Islamists ın Pakistan have already started their dawa programmes, 
which they will intensify further, to make people understand about 
Islamic principles About the parallelism of the governmental and 
societal system alter the introduction of Sharia law— that 1s some 
secular, some Islamic, for example, ın banking system, some 
conventional, some Islamic, in the legal system, some Sharia based and 
some British law— the Islamic leaders of both the countries argue that 
initially there would be some difficulty but gradually the people will get 
used to the system They also mention that more than 100 branches of 
Islamic banks are functioning smoothly ın non-Muslim countries They 
claim that exıslıng secular system will also coexist with Islamic 
principles Anything not against Islam ıs acceptable in an Islamic state 


In Pakistan Hudud laws had been promulgated by a military dictator 
and not through any legislative body, without having the people’s 
mandate on this issue The mentor of this system was General 
Zia-ul-Haq himself supported by a small section of Islamisis who 
usually get 10 to 13 per cent votes ın the general elections It 1s very 
true that the people of Pakistan love their religion as much as any body 
else but by and large they prefer an easy way of Islamic hfe rather than 
strict Islamic bindings In Kelantan PAS has had sweeping victory in 
the election on the issue of Islamic state With people’s mandate PAS 
government is ın an advantageous posılıon as regards social 
acceptability PAS leaders assert that they got people's mandate more 
on religious issues than on economic issues If cautiously implemented 
Hudud laws will not be resisted by the people in Kelantan including 
non-Mushms Analysts, however, predict that the prospect of Hudud 
laws in Kelantan— one of the poorest states in Malaysia— will depend 
mostly on how the PAS government faces the challenge “of harsh 
realities of translating religious principles into economic prosperity "32 
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Appendix 
SCHEME OF ISLAMIZATION 
By the Council of Islamic Ideology 


A detailed scheme of Islamızatıon of various aspects of lıfe 1s given 
below. It was onginally prepared by the Council of Islamic Ideology in 
1978 under the heading of "Establishment of an Islamic Society " 


Fig. 1 : The formation of an Islamic Society 
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Fig. 1 (b) Reform of the education system 
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Fig. 1 (c) : The economic system 
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Fig. 1 (d) : The legal system 
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Fig. 1 (e) : Broadcasting and Publishing 
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INVOLUTION AND STAGNATION IN THE 
BANGLADESH ECONOMY 


SUSHIL RANJAN HOWLADER* 


1. Introduction 


During the last five decades or so, Bangladesh has experienced 
enormous changes in all spheres of activity— political, social and 
economic. Despite this, the economy remains stagnant and 
impoverished During the period the crucial macro-economic 
indicators such as savings, investment and growth sometimes 
fluctuated, but only within the narrow amplıtudes, and they 
demonstrated a strong tendency to stabilize at a low level This 
indicates that there is a sort of low level equilibrium in the economy 
and that the equilibrium ıs dynamically stable The essence of the 
dynamic stability of low level equilibrium is that the economy neither 
develops nor crashes 


One can hardly forbear to ask why is the tremendous population 
pressure not leading the economy to the Malthusian crash—that 1s, 
how is the rapidly growing population absorbed ? Again, why did the 
massive development activities of the state fail to eradicate stagnation 
and reduce the incidence of poverty ? 


Explanation of these apparent perplexities is hkely to le m the 
nature of the dynamics of the economy It 1s not the mere number of 
the volume of changes which is important for economic development 
Rather, ıt ıs the type of changes which really matters There are some 
changes which lead the economy to transform take-off mto visible 
growth, while some changes do not lead even to a take-off Geertz! 
first detected the difference between these two types of changes 
which may come about in the densely populated agriculture-dominated 
developing econormes He observed that the economies of Japan and 
Java were extraordinanly similar in the mid-nineteenth century But 
during the last one century and a half, the economy of Japan 
completely transformed while Java failed to brıng about even a 
successful take-off Geertz argued that such difference ın development 
was caused by the difference in the nature of changes in the two 
economies Japan drastically improved technique of agricultural 
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production without enlarging the size of agncultural population — she 
absorbed the growing population in the ever-expanding manufacturing 
sector As a result, Japan could increase both per acre and per capita 
productivity in agriculture, raise per hour returns to labour, and 
improve the level of living of the people On the contrary, there was no 
significant expansion of the manufacturing sector in Java Java 
absorbed the growing population in agriculture by resorting to the 
practice of "sharing of poverty"— by increasingly adopting 
labour-intensive techniques of cultivation, by sharing out of 
employment opportunities in the villages, and by reducing per capita 
consumption and nutrition intake This absorptive process was termed 
by Geertz as one of involution, in the sense that the process involves 
increasing elaboration of the socio-economic structures rather than 
transformation of older structures. 


The involutional process, as Geertz categorically mentioned, is 
rooted in a particular state of mentality—and introversive tendency 
existing both at the individual as well as at the socio-pohtical level The 
introversive tendency exists when the people and the policy makers 
react to a problem, economic or social, only when the problem 
becomes very serious, and not when the problem is imminent or the 
situation starts deteriorating, and they devote their efforts to solve the 
problem only to maintain the initial ‘low level equilibrium’ (which 
existed just before the problem arose) mainly through downward 
adjustment and exerting pressure on the community resources and 
the ecology, and not to transform the level of lıving and the economy 
In contrast, the extroversive tendency refers to the tendency for 
transformation and it may be considered to be existing either if the 
people and their leaders become alert about the problem before the 
problem surfaces, and adopt adequate measures not only to maintain 
the initial situation but to attain higher and higher level of lıvıng The 
economy of Java has demonstrated the introversive tendency, while 
Europe of the 16th and 17th century and Japan during the last 
hundred years have shown the extroversive tendency ? 


The involutional process results in the dynamic stability of a low 
level equilibrium ın the economy As this process continues to operate, 
the economy does not crash, because the increasing population 1s 
somehow absorbed, although at a lower and lower level of living, in the 
rural society The economy doesn't develop either So long as the 
economy has mtroversive tendency to absorb growing population 
through intensification of the existing structures, the new structures 
will not emerge 


The economy of Bangladesh resembles the economy of Java ın 
many crucial respects Both have a long cclomal past, both are 
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extremely densely-populated, agriculture is the pre-dominant sector 
in both, both have been carrying out development activities for long, 
but both are still stagnant and impoverished Such strıkıng similarities 
between the two economies point to the possibility of the hkeness of 
the nature of changes which have come off there in the recent 
decades Therefore as for Java, an investigatio of the changes ın the 
Bangladesh economy may unravel the important factors which have 
stuck the economy on the threshold of take-off 


The present paper purports to examine the nature of important 
changes occurring in the economy and to assess whether the 
involutional process is operative is the Bangladesh economy. 


Involution is a complicated process, involving changes in a large 
number of socio-economic variables. The time-series data on all of the 
relevant variables are not available in the Bangladesh context 
Therefore, what we propose to do here is to assess directly, using data 
on exactly the relevant variables, and also indirectly, using data on the 
proxy variables, whether the important features of involution are 
present in Bangladesh Section 2 will discuss the approach and 
conceptual framework of the study and Section 3 will discuss the 
findings The last section will discuss the implications of the fındıngs 


2. Approach and Conceptual Framework of the Study 


The problem stated above is essentially a problem of rural 
development It is imperative to select the appropriate approach of the 
study to meaningfully analyze a problem of rural development There 
are four broad approaches to rural development Marxist/structural 
approach, populist approach, neo-classical approach, and systems 
approach The structural approach places the ownership and control of 
resources at the centre of analysis The structures of social 
relationships and of conflict, or the social classes, which are based on 
differences in the ownership and control of resources by different 
groups of people, are critically important ın this approach 
(Harriss,1982). The process of differentiation of the peasantry and of 
commoditization and the development of capitalism or the linking up 
of rural household producers with capitalist production ın various ways 
is considered the dominant process of change in contemporary 
agrarian societies The populists on the other hand, do not believe in 
any significant differentiation among the peasantry; instead, they 
consider that peasant production is basically stable and peasants are 
efficient producers They argue that redistribution of land can alone 
develop agriculture considerably The neoclassical models emphasize 
upon the role of individual peasants and efficient resource allocation 
They argue for increased  investment—physical and human—to 
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transform agriculture. In the systems approach, the physical factors 
such as soils, climate, environment and population are considered the 
major determinants of poverty and under-development. The systems 
approach emphasizes the need for development packages aimed at 
increasing sustamability of the ecosystem and equity 


It appears that each approach is partial ' there ıs some truth in 
each, again each ignores some crucial factors The structuralists 
emphasized the social character of production, but ignored the 
physical conditions and the independent role of the individual in 
decision-making The systems approach emphasizes the physical 
conditions, but neglects the social characters of production. The 
decision-making models deal only with the individual's choices and 
decisions, ignoring the role of physical conditions and the social 
character of production. The populist approach is very narrow in its 
coverage . It only explains the efficiency and survival capacity of 
peasant production, ignoring all other aspects of the rural economy 
Partiality of the approaches matters because narrow analysis and action 
are lable to be mısdırected Approaches based on partial 
preconceptions are likely to miss significant truths and fail to find the 
best interventions Chambers (1983) held that a balanced pluralist 
approach, instead of any partial approach, can better capture the 
complex realities of rural society. 


The involution and shared-poverty approach, formulated by Geertz 
(1963) and White (1963) as a variant of the systems approach, appears 
to be pluralist in argumentation—it has internalized the crucial 
elements of all the established approaches According to this 
approach, agricultural involution and differential access to resources 
are responsible for stagnation and poverty in a densely-populated 
agriculture-dominated developing economy Agricultural involution 
reflects the absorptive capacity of the economy based on the physical 
conditions such as environment and population. The differential access 
to resources is determined by the distribution of assets and income 
This approach also emphasizes the behaviour of the rich peasants as 
regards use of wealth and their role in enhancing the rate of saving 
and investment in the economy. Among all the approaches, the 
involution and shared-poverty approach can most appropriately 
capture the issues under the present study, because this approach is 
pluralist in argumentation, it addresses the problem of development ın 
a densely-populated society, and it explains the factors which sustain 
the low-level equilibrium trap in a rural economy 


In order to delineate the chain of relationship through which the 
explanatory variables affect development of a rural economy, we need 
to explicate the conceptual framework underlying the involution and 
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shared-poverty approach A schematic model, as shown in Figure 1, 
has been utilized to display the functioning of the economy Economic 
development today 1s synonymous with industrial development Only 
increasing growth ın the industrial sector can ensure self-sustained 
growth in the economy Industrial development requires increasing 
savings and demand for industrial products The rural sector can 
contribute to industrial development by generating savings and 
demand for industrial goods The model has shown that population 
growth and development activities of the state are the fundamental 
factors which via their effects on a number of intermediate variables 
bring about changes in the model economy. The development 
programmes enhance adoption of modern technology ın agriculture 
and engender non-agricultural occupations, giving rise to both 
land-income and labour-income of rural households But due to 
increasing pressure of population, per capita output m agnculture and 
per hour returns to labour may remain constant or even dechne 
Besides, the development activities of the state escalate rural 
differentiation Therefore, even if income, either per household or per 
capita, increases, only few households become rıcher and richer while 
the vast majority of households remain poor The rich households 
indulge ın non-productive use of wealth, rather than saving or 
investing Thus, despite substantial development efforts of the state, 
neither saving nor demand for industrial goods increases The 
economy remains stagnant with high incidence of poverty 


The specific propositions which emanate from the conceptual 
framework are as follows . First, despite increasing adoption of 
modern technology in agriculture, per capita output may remain 
constant or may even decline, Second, with increased development 
activities and population growth, the peasantry differentiates but the 
small peasants and the peasant economy persist A significant 
proportion of households may remain stable ın terms of landownership 
amidst the process of polarization and pauperzation Third, the 
participation rate and the work duration of people may increase as 
their survival strategies change, but returns to labour decline, 
reflecting the increasing trend of the 'sharıng of limited employment 
opportunities’. Alongside, both internal and external migration of 
labour increase. Finally, per capita consumption and nutrition ıntake 
will decline as the people tend to increasingly share the limited 
amount of consumption goods which are available to them 


Geertz and white considered such phenomena as constancy of per 
capita agricultural output, landownership stability of households amidst 
the process of polarization, sharing of employment opportunities and 
available consumption items, and increasing migration of labour the 
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features of agricultural mvolution. Geertz held that agricultural 
involution, if prolonged, spreads to the other sectors of the economy, 
resulting ın chronic stagnation of the economy 


3. Involution and Stagnation in the Bangladesh Economy: Facts and 
Evidence 


This section will empirically examine the nature of changes ın the 
crucial indicators of the Bangladesh economy in order to assess 
whether the involutional process 1s operative in the economy and to 
assess the possible impacts of involution on economic development 
The section has been divided into a number of subsections * subsection 
3 1 will examine the trend of agricultural production, subsection 3 2 
will examine the trend of inequity in land distribution and the 
polarization tendency of farm households, subsection 3 3 will assess 
the trend of employment and migration of labour, subsection 3 4 will 
trace the changes ın the consumption behaviour and the incidence of 
poverty, and subsection 3 5 will ascertain the change in the proximate 
determinants of economic growth and the trend of growth 


3.1 Change in Agricultural Production 


Increase 1n agricultural output requires positive change 1n at least 
one of the following acreage, cropping intensity, and productivity 
Although the prospect of increase 1n land area is quite low in 
Bangladesh, the total land area has slightly increased (by 3 63 percent) 
during 1974-87, due solely to formation of chars (Ahmed, 1986). But 
during the same period, net cropped area has increased more, by 6 42 
percent Reduction in current follows and homestead land and 
destruction of forests have contributed to the increase in the net 
cropped area The increasing pressure of population compels the rural 
households to increase net cropped area as much as possible, specially 
by reducing current follows and destroying forests The cropping 
intensity has increased from 145 51 ın 1974-75 to 159.44 in 1986-87 
by shghtly more than one percent per annum The increase in 
cropping intensity has been accompanied by change in the cropping 
pattern—HYV boro paddy has replaced the local variety of aus and aman 
in a considerably large farm area The per acre yield ,of paddy has 
increased by 44 percent during the post-liberation period 


The increase in the cropping intensity, cropping pattern and 
productivity have resulted from increased adoption of the HYV 
technology (also referred to as the seed-water-fertilizer technology) 
The new technology was introduced in Bangladesh in late 1960s After 
independence the government launched massive drive to increase 
agncultural production through expansion of coverage of the HYV 
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technology. The government made special efforts to increase supply of 
the inputs required for the new technology and launched mtensive 
campaign to populanze it through deployment of a huge number of 
extension workers in the villages and through media publicity. 
lırıgation facilities, supply of fertilizer and pesticides, and supply of 
agncultural credit increased substantially The ungated area increased 
by 94 63 percent during 13 years between 1975-76 and 1988-89 
During the same period, use of fertilizer increased by 257 percent 
The supply of pesticides increased by 71 percent during only 
1983/84-1988/89 








Table 1 
Production of Paddy in Bangladesh From 1964-65 to 1989-90 
Year Popula- Total Popula- Net pro- Per Per Import of foodgrains 

tion paddy tion index duction capita acre as percentage of 
(ml) produc- (1964-65- index output output production 

tion 100) (1964-65 (m {m 

{'000° =100) tons) tons) 

m tons) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
1964-65 6128 9484 100 00 100 00 015 046 4 
1965-66 6295 9483 102 72 99 99 015 050 6 
1966-67 64 72 8646 105 61 9116 013 043 17 
1967-68 6631 10099 108 20 106 48 015 046 5 
1968-69 8833 10294 111 50 108 54 015 047 6 
1969-70 7017 10699 114 50 114 92 015 047 3 
1970-71 7121 10129 116 20 106 80 014 045 1l 
1971-72 72060 9041 118 47 95 33 012 043 22 
1972-73 7430 9164 12124 96 63 012 042 23 
1973 74 7640 10818 124 67 114 00 014 048 11 
1974-75 7820 10264 127 61 108 22 013 047 18 
1975-76 8000 11683 130 54 123 86 015 050 11 
1976-77 8190 10672 133 64 11253 013 048 7 
1977-78 8390 11993 13691 12645 O14 052 12 
1978-79 8590 12009 140 17 126 62 014 O51 9 
1979-80 8780 12207 143 27 128 71 014 O51 20 
1980-81 9000 13481 146 86 142 14 015 053 7 
1981-82 9210 13138 150 29 138 53 014 054 9 
1982-83 9410 13780 15355 14530 015 056 12 
1983-84 9610 14147 156 62 14917 015 058 13 
1984-85 9800 14477 159 92 152 65 015 058 16 
1985-86 10030 14474 163 67 152 61 014 O59 7 
1986-87 10230 14847 166 93 156 55 015 O61 11 
1987-88 10410 14818 169 87 156 24 014 062 18 
1988-89 10950 14740 178 68 155 42 013 O61 13 
1989-90 11190 16871 182 60 177 89 015 062 8 





Source Plannıng Comımssıon, BBS and Ministry of Food 
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As a result of increase in cropped area, cropping intensity and per 
acre yield of paddy, total production of paddy has been increasing 
during the last three decades, although the rate of increase seems to 
be much less than expected from the efforts devoted to agricultural 
development Table 1 shows that during the period of 26 years 
between 1964-65 and 1989-90, total paddy production increased by 
78 percent During the same period, population increased by 83 
percent so that per capita output remained almost constant While per 
acre output increased by 35 percent, per capita output shows the 
tendency to stabilize at 015 metric tons It is also interesting to 
observe that during 1974/75—1989/90, the food gap and the import of 
food remained on average at 11 percent of total production, the food 
gap durıng the whole of 1964/65—198/90 penod was also 11 percent 
on average Thus, despite the ‘green revolution’ dependence on 
mnports remained almost unchanged, if considered ın a relatively long 
run period 

Thus, despite substantial increase ın population and agricultural 
production, the basic conditions of agriculture remained more of less 
same even during a long period since mid-1960s. The table also shows 
the population index and the net production index The indices reveal 
that agricultural production almost continously increased since 
1968-69,3 at varying rates— sometimes at a low rate, sometimes at a 
quite high rate But the index of production never exceeded the 
population index. Even ın the years when production increased 
substantially (such as 1970/71, 1975/76, 1980/81 and 1989/90), the 
production index remained shghtly below the population index It 
seems as if the society 1s determined to maıntaın the low level 
equilibrium trap and not to transform the economy The table 
adumbrates that the economy has the potential of raising its output at a 
higher rate than the rate of population increase In fact, production 
has increased a lot The only problem is that production started 
increasing later than when ıt was needed and it has been mcreasing at 
a lower rate than required. If the output produced in a year could have 
been produced 10 years ago, or at least 5 years ago, per capita output 
would not have remained constant, ıt would have increased by 26 
percent and 13 percent respectively 


It appears that the objective of adoption of the modern technology 
in Bangladesh agriculture 1s not the convalescence of the economy, 
rather just to contravene the effects of population pressure on per 
capita output Boyce (1987) also has arrived at similar conclusion He 
found that there 1s a positive relationship between population pressure 
and land productivity in Bangladesh He analyzed the relationship 
between population growth 1n one time period and agricultural growth 
in a subsequent period on the assumption that the hnkage make 
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themselves felt over sufficiently long period of tıme He pointed out, 
the evidence suggests a lag of approximately thirty years before the 
effects of population growth attain their full impact on agricultural 
production (Boyce, 1987 145-158) He also found that the rate of 
growth of per capita agricultural output ıs -O 11 percent during the 
long period 1949-80 The fact that agricultural growth ın Bangladesh 
remains below the rate of population growth indicates that ‘induced 
innovation' process resulting from rapid population growth has 
apparently failed to transform agnculture 


Boyce (1987) and Hossain (1981) have observed that 1n Bangladesh 
agriculture the small farmers are more mnovative, they invest more 
and they adopt the modern technology more, and thus productivity of 
their land ıs much higher than the large farmers This findings also 
indicate that to counterbalance the population pressure is the main 
motive behind adoption of the modern technology The small farmers, 
who own lıttle amount of resources, can not withstand the effects of 
population pressure on their family budget and are compelled to adopt 
the modern technology even for survival The large farmers are not so 
vulnerable to increasing population and, hence, most of them are not 
in a hurry to change the technology of agricultural production 


3.2 Change in Distribution of tandholdings 


In the pre-Bntısh era, self-sufficient peasantry was the only class in 
the village community ‘system in Bengal (Mukher, 1957 16) 
Introduction of the permanent Settlement ın 1793 made possible the 
emergence of two other classes landed gentry, and agricultural 
labourers and share tenants Then onwards, distinct classes among the 
peasantly have been existing and inequity ın land distribution has 
continued to be a feature of the agricultural sector Even before 
partition, several surveys revealed high inequity in land distribution 
Floud commission (GOB, 1940) found that only 25 4 percent of the 
households of rural Bengal (Bangladesh and west Bengal) owned more 
than 5 acres of land, while the remaining 74 5 percent owned less, 
45 8 percent of households had less than 2 acres of land only 77 
percent of households had holdings larger than 10 acres, and 31 
percent of households were dependent on share cropping or hiring 
out of labour Bell (1942) observed three distinct classes in rural 
society land-owners, self-sufficient peasants, and sharecroppers and 
labourers Ishaque (1946) conducted a plot to plot survey ın 1944-45 
and his data show that only 153 percent of rural households owned 
more than 60 percent of total land, owning more than 5 0 acres of 
land each. 


Table 2 shows the distributions of landholdings as found from the 
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surveys ın the post-partıtıon era. The table shows that 1nequity ın land 
distribution has been increasing in the recent period, compared to 
that ın the pre-partition period The large farm households (owing 
more than 5 acres) constituted 10 4 per cent of the total households 
in 1960, 9 43 percent ın 1977 and 4 94 percent ın 1983-84, showing 
a declining trend. The percentage of medium farm households (who 
own land between 2 5 acres and 7 5 acres) has also declined to 38 
percent 1n 1960 and 24 72 percent 1n 1983-84 But the proportion of 
small farm households (who own less than 2 5 acres) has increased 
from 51 percent in 1960 to 7034 percent in 1983-84 Thus, 
concentration of landholdings has been increasing and polarization of 
the peasantry into two extreme classes is becoming more visible 
However, it also appears from the findings of the surveys that the 
composition of the peasantry 1s changing: but it does not show any 
uniform and stable pattern over a long period of tune, rather it 1s 
fluctuating The middle peasants constitute a sizeable portion and they 
do not have a tendency to completely disintegrate in the near future 


Two additional findings of the table are First, the size of large and 
medium farms has declined in 1983-84, compared to that 1n 1960 
Even in 1960 there were 4610 households who owned more than 40 
acres of land, but ın 1983-84 there were very few This indicates that 
all types of farm households are subject to downward economic 
mobihty over a long period of time, although the rate of mobihty varies 
among the size classes Second, despite downward economic mobility 
of all households, average farm size of the higher groups 1s found to 
remain stable for a pretty long tune The average size of large farm 1s 
12 acres and average size of medium farms 1s 8 5 acres in both 1977 
and 1983-84, although average size of small farms has declined from 
13 acres in 1977 to 09 acres in 1983-84 The finding suggests that, 
although some trends of polarization and landlessness are there, the 
overall picture shows some sort of stability ın the agrarian structure, at 
least there ın no tendency of any class to disintegrate except that 
some households become landless every year and their previous 
positions (small farm households) are occupied by other households 
descending from higher size classes 


3.3 Change in Employment and Migration of Labour 


The involution and shared poverty approach to the dynamics of 
rural economy has ıts own mode of enquiry into labour utilization, as 
adopted by white (1976) following Myrdal's proposal Myrdal (1968) 
complained that the western concepts of unemployment and 
underemployment do not adequately fit and the western categories of 
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labour force analysis are not appropriate in Asian economics He 
proposed an alternative framework ın which the level of labour 
utilization is expressed as the product of three ratios the 
participation rate, the duration of work, and returns to labour White 
argued that while the opportunities for productive labour are scarce, 
these opportunities are generally shared This implies that few 
individuals are unemployed, but the great majority are underemployed, 
or ın Myrdal's terms, the participation rate ıs high but the duration of 
work is low However, his study in Javanese villages reveal that ın a 
densely populated society it 1s more likely that both participation rate 
and the work-duration rate will be high but returns to labour will be 
low In other words, uneployment or underemployment in terms of 
participation rate and the work-duration rate may not substantially 
increase, but underemployment in terms of returns to labour surely 
increases The pressure of population via its ımpact on the labour 
market reduces returns to labour, which compels the individuals to 
work more and more m increasing number of occupations merely to 
subsist 


Table 2: Number and area of farm households, 1960-1983/84 


19608 19770 
Farm size Number of % of Area of % of total Numberof “sof Area of % of total 
farms farms farms farms farm area farms farms farms farm area 
(acres) (acres) 
Less than — 8,02,630 13 1,38,382 1 3,42,000 547 1,09,600 050 
05-10 6,89,840 1 4,01,680 2 6,48,000 103 4,72,000 215 


1125 16,77,410 27 2468590 13 21,21,000 33,96 35,36,000 1610 
2650 16,15,020 & 5151175 g 18,30,000 2925 6402000 2915 
5175 6,98,450 1? 37,0245 2 726,000 1160 43,36,000 1974 


76250 6,30,150 10 6405956 33 5,66,000 905 6360000 2896 
25 1 and 25,980 0 7,92,081 4 24,000 038 7,45,000 339 
above 

1983/84€ 
Farm size Number of 96 of Area of farms 96 of total 
(acres) farms farms (acres) farm area 
less than O5 24,17,000 24 06 6,22,000 2.74 
15-10 16,44,000 16,37 11,52,000 5 08 
11-25 30,00,000 29.91 47 99 000 2116 
26-50 18 08,000 17,98 62,28,000 27,45 
5 1-7.5 6,77,000 674 40,00,000 17 65 
7 6-250 4,79,000 4 77 52 66,000 23 23 
25.1 and 17,000 017 6,13,000 270 
above 


Source (a B B S (1981), (b) and (O B B S (1986) Vol 1 
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In Bangladesh as a whole, the labour force participation (refined 
activity rate of males) 1s quite hıgh, although ıt has declined from 87 6 
percent ın 1961 to 804 percent ın 1974 and to 784 percent in 
1983/84 The number of employed population increased from 
14239000 in 1961 to 16855000 in 1974, but then declined to 
16212000 ın 1983/84 Nevertheless, ıt can be said that ın terms of 
the participation rate, unemployment 1s not severs ın rural Bangladesh 
The duration of work ıs also high there, as shown in Table 3 The 
majority of the rural people work for more than 50 hours in a week 
But the real wage rate 1s miserably low and it has been constantly 
declınıng The real wage rate 1n Bangladesh agriculture has declined 
from Taka 1129 in 1963/64 to Taka 940 in 1969/70 ın the 
pre-liberation decade and to Taka 6 71 ın 1972/73 and to Taka 6 53 ın 
1980/81 in the post hberation decade (Chowdhury, 1990) Thus, in 
terms of the returns to labour underemployment in Bangladesh 
agriculture has been rapidly increasing 


Table 3 : Percentage Distribution of Employed Population 10 Years and 
Over by Hours Worked and Sex, National, Urban and Rural, 1983-84 


Weekly Hours National Urban Rural 

worked Both sex Male Female Both sex Male Female Both sex Male Female 
Less than 12 03 02 13 0.2 01 06 03 02 14 
12-20 23 18 74 1.3 03 49 24 19 79 
21-30 82 73 184 62 53 135 85 76 195 
31-40 114 111 143 144 144 143 109 106 143 
41-50 256 258 236 257 268 169 256 256 251 
51-60 262 275 135 274 289 161 260 272 129 
61-70 204 3206 181 203 190 309 20.4 209 154 
71+ 56 57 34 45 47 28 57 59 35 


Not reported - - - - hc. ud z » > 





Source Labour Force Survey, 1983-84 


Mıgratıon of labour, both permanent and temporary, has been 
ıncreasıng, at a low pace though The people from the most 
densely-populated dıstrıcts such as Comulla, Noakhalı and Pabna have 
been migrating out to other regions, and the people from the other 
districts have been migrating to the sparsely-populated regions such as 
Chittagong H T, Patuakhali and Dinaypur Such migration 1s a 
mechanism of levelling of population density ın the regions of the 
country Then there ıs the rural-urban migration, which reduces the 
pressure of population ın the rural areas The internal permanent 
migration increases the longevity of the ınvolutıonal process by 
preventing the areas from where people migrate from reaching the 
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‘hmit of involution’ At the same time, it intensifies the involutional 
process ın the areas where people are migrating to The rural-urban 
migration is thus a mechanism through which involution is 'exported' 
from the rural areas to the urban areas 


However, permanent migration from one region to another within 
the country ıs not high The percentage of lıfe-time migrants was only 
231 ın 1951, 3 58 ın 1961, and 344 ın 1974 But the level of 
temporary migration of labour among the regions will be quite high 
People from the districts of relatively backward agriculture and less 
cropping intensity such as Noakhah, Faridpur and Rangpur migrate for 
one or more seasons to the districts where agriculture is relatively 
developed, such as Comulla, Mymensingh and Dhaka 


This inter-district migration apart, a large number of people have 
migrated to the foreign countries, mostly to the Middle-East The 
number of persons leaving abroad for employment have risen from 
6087 in 1976 to 56753 in 1984 The majority of this type of 
temporary migrants are employed abroad ın the low grade activities 
The temporary external migration prolongs involution by reducing 
pressure in the labour market Besides this, the external migration 1s 
contributing to the involutional process ın another way In most cases, 
the migrants sell their assets to meet the expenses needed for 
outmigration and come back after few years with a volume of savings 
with which they can purchase only the assets which they had 
previously sold Even the persons who accumulate a larger volume of 
savings come back with a shifted consumption function, resulting from 
the demonstration effect, along with the savings, and at home they 
indulge in conspicuous consumption and non-productive investment, 
contributing very little to the process of economic transformation 


3.4 Change in Consumption and Nutrition Intake 


An important feature of involution ıs that as the household size 
increases due to population growth, the household members 
increasingly share among themselves the bundle of consumption goods 
which remain almost constant for a household It has already been 
shown that per capita agricultural output has remained almost 
constant over time and labour income has been declining due to falling 
real wage rate As a result, per capita mcome has been decreasing over 
tume The households ın the lower-income groups therefore, have to 
reduce per capita consumption by way of sharing the fixed amount of 
consumption goods among the increasing number of household 
members Consequently, the incidence of poverty increases and per 
capita food and nutrition mtake declines 
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It 1s evident from the Table 4 that the per capita daily intake of 
food, calorie and protem have continuously declined during the period 
between 1962 and 1990 WHO/FAO recommends that a person 
requires 1805 K C calorie to live above the extreme poverty line and 
2122 K C calorie to live above the absolute poverty hne The Table 
shows that since 1975-76 the daily calome mtake per person has fallen 
below the absolute poverty level, although it ıs still slightly above the 
extreme poverty level The incidence of poverty has increased Osman 
(1990) has found that the proportion of population below the extreme 
poverty line has increased from 25-29 per cent in 1973/74 to 38 
percent in 1983/84, although the proportion below the absolute 
poverty line has marginally declined, from 62-68 percent to 57 per 
cent, during the period 


Another important aspect of the consumption behaviour of the 
households m Bangladesh, both rural and urban, ıs that the average 
propensity to consume (APC) is very high A study has found that 
during the period between 1977/78 and 1988/89, APC remained 
almost constant at 90 percent (Howlader, 1991), Thus, an average 
Bangladesh: household consumes most of their income, leaving only 10 
percent as saving But the same study has also shown that Bangladesh 
requires a saving rate of about 35 percent to achieve 6 to 8 percent 
growth rate in her present situation 


Table 4 : Trend of Per Capita Daily Intake of Food, Calorie and Protein 


in Bangladesh. 

Year Food mtake Calone Protein 

(gm) (kc) (gm) 
1962-644 886 2301 579 
1975-768 806 2094 58 5 
1981-824 765 1943 48 4 
1990P 746 1892 490 
Source. a Report of Nutrition Survey of Rural Bangladesh 1981-82, NFS, 


Dhaka University 
b Hossain, Z and M Hossain, Rethinking Rural Poverty—A Case for 
Bangladesh, BIDS, Dhaka, 1992 


The high consumption expenditure, as reflected in the high APC 1s 
not much conducive to expansion of market of industrial goods either 
For the expenditures on food items constitute very high proportion of 
consumption expenditures The expenditure on the industrial 
products constitute only about 5 percent of household income 1s rural 
Bangladesh (Howlader, 1991) 
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3.5 Development Efforts and Economic Growth 


The conceptual framework has shown that the dynamics ın the 
Bangladesh economy are caused mainly by two factors population 
growth and development efforts of the state The above subsections of 
this section have examined the effects of population growth and the 
efforts of the state for technological progress ın agriculture on 
production, equity and poverty in the agricultural sector This 
subsection will discuss the effects of all development efforts of the 
state on economic growth 


Implicit ın the development efforts of the state ıs a model which 
exhibits the expected effects of development programmes on 
economic growth and poverty alleviation via their effects on a number 
of intermediate variables and proximate determinants of growth and 
equity The ultimate aims of all development programmes are to 
rapidly raise the rate of economic growth and to distribute the fruits of 
increased economic growth among the population as evenly as 
possible These objectives can be achieved through rapid increase ın 
such proximate determinants as savings, investment and employment 
But the changes in proximate determinants require prior changes in a 
set of intermediate variables infrastructure, birth rate, outlook and 
attitude of the people, etc The effects of development programmes 
proceed ın a number of stages the programmes first affect the 
intermediate variables, which induce changes ın the proximate 
determinants, which can in turn lead to increased economic growth 
and reduced poverty 


In the Bangladesh region the state has been mplementmg a series 
of development programmes since late 1960s The development 
efforts of the state have been mtensified since late 1770s These 
efforts have rapidly affected the intermediate variables Table 5 cites 
few examples of such changes The development expenditures 
increased by around fifteen hundred percent during the period 
between 1973/74 and 1989/90 As a result of these huge 
expenditures, the important infrastructural variables, namely, 
transport and communication, rural electrıfıcatıon, education, health 
and banking have significantly changed Besides, the urban population, 
the contraceptive prevalence rate, ownership of radio and TV sets, 
circulation of newspapers, etc have remarkably increased But the 
effect of development programmes on the proximate determinants of 
growth 1s much less pronounced As Table 6 shows, the percentage of 
savings has been fluctuating at a very low level (most often less than 3 
percent), without showing any increasing trend The proportion of 
investment has been declming, even total investment has declined 
Real per capita income has been practically standstill since 1982/83 
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So 1s export 


The failure of the development programmes to significantly affect 
the proximate determinants of growth has resulted ın severe 
stagnation ın the economy Table 6 shows that the rate of growth of 
industrial production in 1980s ıs only 2 5 percent, as against 43 
percent during 1975-80 The rate of growth of GDP has considerably 
decelerated it has declined from 6 64 percent durmg 1972/73 
through 1979/80 to 3 34 percent durıng 1980/81 through 1986/87 4 


The reasons for stagnation ın the economy are not far to seek 
Since agriculture 1s the dominant sector of the economy, the volume of 
savings and demand for industrial output which are the prerequisites 
of industrial growth have to come mostly from the agricultural sector 
But the per capita income im agriculture, as already mentioned, has 
been declining due to agricultural mvolution Since both savings and 
demand for ındustral products are the functions of income, decline ın 
per capita income must lead to decline in per capita saving and 
consumption of industrial output 


-Thus, the development programmes have failed to pull the 
economy out of stagnation. The development activities have intensified 
and prolonged the mvolutional process by enabling more and more 
people to share the available employment opportunities and poverty 
and, at the same time, increased comfort and luxury of the rich class 
which is the greatest beneficiary of the development programmes 
Furthermore, the development efforts of the state have spread 
involution from the agricultural sector to the whole economy The 
service sector ın the economy has tremendously expanded— the share 
of the service sector has increased from, 35 7 per cent in 1973/74 to 
52 06 percent ın 1989/90 Judged by the activities performed by this 
sector, ıt can be argued that a significant proportion of the population 
employed ın the service sector is redundant A large number of urban 
centres have emerged in the economy which are rarely engaged in 
productive activities The slums, squatters, and the informal activities 
have been rapidly increasing ın the urban areas The staggering 
increase in the number of rickshawpullers coolies, household 
servants, small shops etc 1s the result of urban involution wherein the 
poor people share employment opportunities and poverty among 
themselves and the rich households increase comfort and luxury for 
themselves It appears thus that both agricultural and non-agricultural 
involution have led the economy to chronic stagnation 
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Table 5 : Change in Selected Development Variables of Bangladesh in 
the Post-Liberation Period. 


Variables Initial number/ Percentage Period of 
value Change Change 





Development expendi- 

ture (in million 

Taka, at current 3314 76 1497 13 1973/74-1989/90 
prices) 


Transport and 
Communication 


Total road length 4048 1097 46 1972-1990 
(Kilometers) 

No of telephones 8473 323 95 1972/73-1989/90 
Rural Electrification 

No of villages 250 4929 20 1971/72-1989/90 
electrified (cumculative) 

Education 

No of primary schools 40313 13 57 1975/76-1989/90 
No. of secondary schools 6469 51 83 175/76-1989/90 
No of colleges (general) 606 47 36 1975/76-1989/90 
Health and Family Planning 

No of govt hospitals 130 367 89 1972-1990 

No of registered doctors 7482 167 39 1972-1990 

No of hand/shallow 

tubewells for drinking 185977 297 66 1972-1990 


water in rural areas 
No of Family Planning 
and Family Welfare 


Assistants 16852 51 55 1979/80-1989/90 
Banking 
No of bank branches 1197 378 78 1972-1990 


Source BBS (1980), BBS (1991) 
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Table 6 : Data on Key Indicators of development, 1972/73-1987/88 





Year Savings Investment Rate of growth BDP (US$ Per Capita Exports Rate of growth Overall 





(of — (%of BDP) of manufactur- 1986-87) income (% of of manufac- ^ economic 
BDP) Ing employ- Prices in (1986-87 BDP) turing output growth 
ment Milton Prices US $) rate 

197273 010 NA 67 9305 107 63 NA NA 
1973-74 040 NA 34 10663 133 420 1751 108 
1974-75 o -046 NA 38 10920 156 249 6111 12 
1975-76 -201 1064 73 12229 142 517 722 61 
1976-77 375 998 51 12416 142 633 4,08 16 
1977-78 217 957 35 13055 147 490 18 77 
1978-79 133 1126 62 13911 153 55 1379 40 
1979-80 282 15% 38 13902 150 55 205 28 
1980-81 322 1502 35 14804 156 492 544 62 
1981-82 038 1360 56 15087 156 486 158 14 
1982-83 031 22 85 15604 161 65 -161 34 
198384 111 1247 71 1665 163 55 365 42 
1900485 28 28 67 16781 157 628 1344 43 
1985-86 296 264 95 17094 160 587 260 41 
196687 337 1189 106 17745 163 626 789 37 
198788 | 228 1176 NA 18174 164 696 -017 22 





Source 1) National Accounts and Economic Sources, 1986 
2) Abdur Rah, World Bank Study, 1986 
3)B B S, 1986 


4. Discussion 


The preceding section provides sufficient evidence to the 
hypothesis that the crucial features of involution are present in the 
Bangladesh economy The section has revealed that, despite 
appreciable increase ın per acre agricultural output, per capita output 
remamed almost constant during a long period of time, a significant 
proportion of farm households remained stable ın terms of 
landownership amidst the process of polarization, increasing number 
of rural as well as urban households are sharing employment 
opportunities, and intake of food and nutrition 1s rapidly dechning— all 
these are the manifestations of an 1nvolutional process operating ın the 
economy It has also been indicated that involution is no longer 
confined to the agricultural sector only, it has already spread to the 
whole economy As mentioned at the outset, mvolution reflects an 
introversive tendency of the people, and it 1s an absorptive process 
which involves increasing elaboration of the socio-economic structures 
rather than transformation of older structures 
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The findings have profound implications for development The 
extensive development efforts of the state have brought about various 
changes in the society and economy of Bangladesh ın the recent 
decades Some of these changes which are sometimes perceived as the 
sign or the precursor of development are actually the manifestation of 
involution Increase in urbanization unaccompanied by 
ındustrıalızatıon, expansion of markets and shops when production 1s 
not increasing, excessive development of the infrastructures even 
when it is found not to have been inducing production increase , 
increase in adoption of modern technology in agriculture when neither 
the net return nor the per capita output rises, increase in 
non-agricultural employment at lower and lower returns to labour, 
massive construction of luxurious houses, and sharp increase ın the 
use of consumer durables only exacerbate the mvolutional process by 
intensifying sharing of poverty among the common villagers, and 
increase conspicuous consumption and extravagance of the rich class 
These changes do not increase the rate of 'real growth of the 
economy, nor do they reduce poverty, except for a short while either, 
They only help and also induce the common villagers to remain at the 
subsistence level 


In order to develop, the economy has of mitigate the involutional 
process Given the introversive tendency of the people, the pertinent 
questionis what policies and actions can abate involution and lead the 
economy to the take-off ? The answer 1s simple the government has 
to launch the appropriate development programmes at the appropriate 
time 


The tımıng of and the motive for initiating changes in the economy 
are crucial for development Higgins aptly remarked that there seems 
to be 1n the history of each country an ‘optimal moment' for launching 
development programmes If such an optimal moment 1s missed, it 
may take several generations for the economy to produce the climate 
for transformation of the take-off into visible economic growth 5 
Involution interposes in the period of gap The implication ıs the 
government should think about the problem and launch development 
programme long before the problem surfaces When population growth 
compels the economy to pursue development activities, the rate of 
development is most likely to lag behind the rate of population growth 
In such case the motive for launching development programmes 
appears to be to sustain the growing population at the subsistence 
level, and not to develop the economy as such 


Even if the government misses the 'optimal moment" for actions it 
can make up for the damage if priority 1s given to the most effective 
programmes— the programmes which generate quicker returns ın 
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terms of economic growth— in selecting the programmes and 
implementing those programmes at a higher pace than the pace at 
which the problem ensues 


The government ın Bangladesh has failed to launch development 
actions at the appropriate moment, to give priority to the most 
effective programmes, and devote adequate efforts to quickly 
implement those programmes 


In selecting the development programmes, the government's 
priority seems to be to reduce poverty and maintain the population 
above the poverty hne This approach has an inherent defect In rural 
Bangladesh around 60 percent of population live below the poverty line 
and another 20 percent live along or slightly above the poverty hne. In 
order for the rural sector to generate sufficient savings and demand 
for industrial products, which are required for increasing economic 
growth, a considerably high proportion of the population should live 
much above the poverty line Given the severe constraints of fund and 
resource constraints, it 1s not possible for the government to raise 
income of all of today's poverty-stricken people to a level much above 
the poverty line Instead, what 1s feasible 1s to select first the better-off 
segment of the low and medıum-ıncome people and enable them to 
raise their income so that they become saver and purchaser of 
industrial goods Then the government can select the next segment 
for the same purpose, and so on. In any case, the middle class has to 
be dilated as quickly as possible 


In this connection another problem ıs worth noting It has been 
categorically shown elsewhere that neither the industrial sector, nor 
even the agricultural sector can grow at the warranted rate unless 
exports of industrial goods rapidly increase (Howlader, 1991) The 
agricultural sector cannot purchase the whole of output of the 
industrial sector which it can induce and maintain by supplying food 
and raw matenals and, therefore, the lack of demand will deter 
industrial development even if per capita income of the agricultural 
population can be sufficiently raised 


Thus, increase in economic growth (and extermination of 
involution) requires simultaneous development of the agricultural, 
industrial and the foreign trade sectors 
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THE PERMANENT SETTLEMENT AND THE 
DINAJPUR RAJ 


SHARIFUDDIN AHMED* 


On 22nd March 1793, the Marquis Cornwallis, Kmght of the Most 
Noble Order of Garter, Govemor-General-ın-Councıl appraised by a 
proclamation that 


On the authority of the orders conveyed in the Letters from the court of 
Directors dated 29 August 1792 Lord Cornwallis notified by proclamation, 
bearing date the 22 March 1793 to the landholders that 


Art I In the onginal regulations for the decennial settlement of the pubhe 
revenues of Bengal, Bihar and Onssa, passed for these provinces respectively on 
the 18th of September 1789, the 25th of November 1789 and the 10th of 
February 1790 it was notified to the proprietors of land with or on behalf of 
whom a settlement might be concluded, that the jumma assessed upon the 
lands, under those regulations, would be contınued after the expiration of the 
ten years, and remain unalterable for ever, provided such continuance should 
meet with the approbation of the honourable court of directors for the affairs of 
the East India Company, and not otherwise 


Art Il The Marquis Cornwallis, Kmght of the most noble order of the garter, 
governor general in council, now notifies to all zamindars, independent 
talukdars, and other actual propnetors of land, in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa, that he has been empowered by the honourable court of 
directors for the affaırs of the East India Company to declare the jumma, which 
has been or may be assessed upon their lands under the regulations above 
mentioned fixed for ever 


Art HI The Governor general ın council accordingly declares to the zamındars, 
independent talukdars, and other actual propretors of land, with or on behalf 
of whom a settlement has been concluded under the regulations above 
mentioned, that at the expiration of the term of the settlement, no alteration 
will be made ın the assessment which they have respectively engaged to pay, 
but they and their heirs and lawful successors will be allowed to hold their 
estates at such assessment for ever ! 


To repeat a much used expression, since the enactment of the 
Permanent Settlement lot of water have flown down the Ganges, the 
Padma, the Brahmaputra and the Surma, and equally lot have also been 
written on the subject Indeed very few events in the recent history of 
the subcontinent have drawn, and mghtly so, such a great deal of 
attention as the Permanent Settlement from admınıstrators, 


*Professor of History, University of Dhaka. 
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politicians, experts and scholars Essentially observations on the 
subject centered round certain principal themes and key questions 
One of these, to which this paper would in part address was the 
question why was the Permanent Settlement promulgated in the 
manner ıt was In other words what were the particular ideas and 
expectations which worked behind the enactment of the Permanent 
Settlement ? 


The classic answers to these questions which have yet remained 
much respected have come from two individuals who are poles apart 
in their training and ın their quest for seeking an answer One of them 
is F D Ascoh, an outstanding member of the Indian Cıvıl Service,and 
the most knowledgeable person ın revenue matters of his time The 
other person is Professor Ranajıt Guha, one of the best known 
histonans of our time 


In the most precise and crisp manner Ascoli has observed that the 
major concerns behind the Permanent Settlement were 


1 To place the revenue paying agency on a definite footing, and to 
expedite and assure the payment of revenue 


2 To ensure a minimum revenue 


3 To free the hands of officials for other spheres of 
administration 


4 To promote the extension of cultivation ? 


In short the enactment of the Permanent Settlement was 
envisaged to place the entire land revenue administration on a simpler 
and clearer footing with a particular aum to promoting extension of 
cultivation or in other words the development of agriculture 


Ranajıt Guha's exposition of the motives behind the permanent 
settlement became a cause celebre and his arguments perhaps still 
hold good Professor Guha has dismissed the considerations of 
administrative advantages or of pecuniary gains by the East India 
Company as prime issues 1n legislating the permanent settlement, and 
has concluded that ıt was a revolutionary measure with a noble 
purpose, which though took long years of gestation, was implemented 
in the most determined fashion despite some warnings.? 


Borrowed from the realm of ideas and practices prevailing in a 
distant land, the permanent settlement was enacted to put into 
operation the 'physıocratıc' doctrines which professed that a nation's 
wealth depended on the prosperity of its agriculture which could only 
be achieved under private ownership of land Professor Guha has given 
credit for the authorship of this epoch making policy not to the 
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London authorities of the Company or Lord Cornwallis during whose 
governor-generalship the permanent settlement was enacted but to 
Sir Phillip Francis, who for the first time unfurled ıt ın detail in a 
revenue plan of 1776, when he was a member of the Governor- 
General's council * 


It may, however,be emphasised beyond doubt that the dominant 
concern of the authorities behind all the debates and exercises ın land 
revenue management was to transform in the most certain manner the 
Indian territory of the East India Company into the most sanguine 
source of the Company's financial well-bemgs and by implication that 
of England's prosperity The blatant looting of India's wealth that 
followed the Battle of Plassey could not form the fountainhead of the 
continuous supply of wealth for the English mercantile capitalists Nor 
could the highhandedness in collecting land revenues from local 
potentates, agents and cultivators alike constitute the guaranteed 
means of enrichment without killing the geese that lay the golden 
eggs Frequent experiments ın the modes of revenue collection, 
callous dismissal of the Indian agents ın revenue management through 
the implementation of the farming out system, and finally playing with 
the age-old agranan structure could only bring disaster and despair 
But the damage had already been done with the first attempt to 
meddle in revenue affairs soon after the acquisition of the Duvarı, and 
especially with the sending of ‘English supervisors’ in 1769 to the 
rural districts 


To find a way out of this depressed state of affairs, ıt was thought 
that the land revenue management had to be conducted on a different 
plane And this could be achieved not necessarily ın accordance with 
the traditional system prevailing m the country or the experience 
gathered by the East India Company but by some new ideas and 
practices which might not be known to the Indians Thus came the 
idea of unrestricted private ownership of land and the vision of an 
improving landlord who 1f left undisturbed and without being regularly 
ıntervened by the government except fulfilling certain obligations to 
the state, would solely concentrate on their business of bringing about 
an agricultural revolution and a rural economic transformation with 
enviable wealth and prosperity 


AS years progressed and pressure developed to settle the ever- 
urıtatıng question of land revenue collection, these ideas gained ground 
and crystalızed into a definite policy which was about to be ımplemented 
by Lord Cornwallis ın the late 1780s But for the lone doubter ın Sir John 
Shore the idea received universal support, and the vision of having a 
group of conscientious and enthusiastic landed gentries ın charge of 
revolutionizing Bengal's agriculture, gained popularity 
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How such a policy could be realistically implemented in the 
existing state of the country 1s our particular area of enquiry, and this 
we would lıke to elaborate taking the example of 'Haveli of the Circar 
Pinjerah' or better known as the Dinajpur Raj as a test case It 1s not 
however proposed to do a year by year commentary on the zamındarı 
or mınute anatomy of the history of the estate—which have been done 
by a long list of experts and competent scholars over the years starting 
with James Grant ın the 1780s to Ratnalekha Ray ın the 1970s, but to 
show how ıllusory had been the authors of the Permanent Settlement 
in contemplating that the new land policy would bring about its 
desired goals from this particular zamındarı. 


The scenario of landed estates of Bengal m the Francis-Cornwallis 
mental world and the scientific management of cultivation that would 
revolutionize Bengal's agriculture presupposed the existence of 
monolithic rıghts over land and unınhıbıted control over the modes of 
production However this was not the case with the Dinajpur Raj 


When the Dinajpur Raj or Estate came under the authonty of the 
East India Company in the 1760s ıt was held by a famıly known as the 
Roy Famıly of Dinajpur 5 The nucleus of the Raj was formed in the 
remote past when Bengal was far from being a settled territory, and 
violence, raids, invasions and conquests were as common among the 
most powerful and highest authorities at the subcontinental level as 
with the local chiefs and potentates 


The Dinajpur Ray as the estate came to be generally known ın the 
British period was a principality located m what came to be known as 
the district of Dinajpur and was carved out by successive generations 
of powerful Rajas through extensive warfare against the neighbouring 
zamindars ‘By the public use of violence, permitted under a central 
power which was', as Ratnalekha Ray observes, ‘either unable or 
unwilling to suppress the independent use of violence by native chiefs, 
existing landed mghts over a large territory were either reduced or 
extinguished by the warnor Rajas of Dinajpur, who brought under their 
admunistration a territory of 4,119 square miles between c 1682 and 
1780 6 


In spite of this freedom of aggrandisement, the legal status of the 
Raja under the Mughals since the middle of the seventeenth century 
was that of a zamındar under a sanad which made him strictly speaking 
a revenue collector and hence the estate a zamındarı As noted above, 
aggrandisement for extending territorial gain continued even during 
the early British rule "At its greatest extent", Ratna summarises, 
"measuring over 4,100 (sic) square miles, the Dinajpur Raj compnsed 
61 parganas, of which 26 were shared with other zamindars and 35 
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possessed exclusively by the famıly The successful expansion of the 
Dinajpur Raj during the admınıstratıon of Ramnath (c1733-1760) 
brought ıt recognition from the Mughal State, which sought to bring 
the growing principality ınto the political orbit of the Nizamat by 
confirming his rıght by sanad and by conferring on him the title of 
"Mahara Bahadur" 7 


How this vast land proved to be the source of extraordinary 
prosperity of the family may be imagined from the expressions of a 
partisan, Rani Saraswati, the widow of Raja Baidyanath ın a petition 
written to the Collector of Dınajpur as late as 1804, when the family 
had been reduced to "the state of the greatest Penury and Distress" 
"The Chucklah Dinajpore etc’, she observed, 'the hereditary zamindary 
of my deceased son Raja Radhanath yielding the annual sum of 
19,82,000 rupees during the serberarearree Management—no 
difficulty was experienced ın collecting the full revenue,’ adding ‘our 
family at the accession of the Englısh Government (was) ın the 
highest degree opulent and respectable — '8 


The regularity in revenue collection, the opulence and 
respectabihty of the family were not however achieved always through 
scrupulous or uncomplicated modes of business conduct For despite 
the awesome power of the Rajas backed by considerable mıhtary 
muscle and a cunning and effective bureaucracy, the territory or the 
estate as far as the land revenue collection was considered was a 
difficult concern Indeed land revenue collection was an affair of utter 
complexities with competiting and rival forces claiming to have a 
share ın the booty There existed—'an intricate pattern of landed nghts 
and extreme diffusion of the local basis of power within the zamındarı. 
The Mahara) Bahadur ın the capacity as the supreme potentate 
‘exercised a political, admınıstratıve and military jurisdiction over the 
territory’, but ‘under him there were innumerable surviving 
proprietary and mtermediate revenue-collecting rights which were 
annexed durıng the course of the expansion of the Dinajpur Raj but 
could not be wholly hquidated The mauzas, or villages constituting 
each pargana within the Raj were so intermixed with those of other 
parganas, and there were so many confusing shares possessed by 
different families in each of the shared parganas, that there was no 
compactness or homogeneity 1n the constitution of the parganas of the 
Dınajpur Ray * 


As with the intricacies of landed nghts, so also with the system of 
rent collection, the whole affair was complex, vague, indefinite and 
corrupt 19 'In the mufassal ıt was the established practice of the Ray to 
farm out the collections of revenue to yaradars and gutgınadars, who 
were vested with control of the local offices of the 'zamındarı'" 
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Corruption and intrigues among the officials and vested interests in 
the countryside created a maze of beneficiaries other than the Raja, 
endangering the estates’ financial stability On top of all these 
difficulties the Raja's principal officials always contended among 
themselves for establishing their mfluence over the admınıstratıon for 
pecuniary and landed gains, leading to factions and groups However, 
as long as there was a strong personality ın charge of the family, things 
did not go beyond control, and the Dinajpur Raj remained one of the 
most opulent zamindanes of Bengal The seat of the zamındar's 
residence, 1e Dinajpur town was one of the most important 
pre-Brıtısh urban centres of Bengal 


While the territorial distribution of the Dinajpur Raj, and the 
management of revenue collection were thus complicated, the system 
of cultivation of the land was not simple either The Raja was ın all 
practical purposes a feudal lord, and only interested in keeping the 
territory under his control, and gathering land tax and other dues He 
had no direct involvement ın the production of land, and certainly no 
personal contact with the tillers of the soil except in special cases. 
Actual cultivation was done by a variety of people ranging from landless 
farmers, ordinary and middling peasants, and jotedars possessing 
hundreds of acres of lands In terms of social and economic control of 
the countryside, these people were agam organised in an amazingly 
intricate manner On the one hand, the village mandals, paramanicks, 
and jotedars formed themselves into a powerful group keen on 
preserving their control over the villages and their modes of 
production. On the other hand, the superior authorities endeavoured 
all the time to establish their hegemony over the countryside reducing 
the villagers to mere subjects and exacting maximum rent from land 


Such was the state of the Dinajpur Raj when the East India 
Company acquired the dwani ın 1765 Soon the officials of the 
Company intervened in the management and collection of land 
revenue from the estate, leading to unprecedented development that 
reached sts climax at the time of the permanent settlement 


Immediately after the acquisition of the diwar, Francis Sykes, the 
Resident at the Durbar of Murshidabad 'made the circuit of Dinajpur, 
and after hastabood investigations, the yama (revenue) of the district 
was raised by two lakhs of rupees, makung the net demand of the 
district at 20 lakhs of rupees '!2 But the move ended ın failure despite 
the presence of the Company's 'Supravısor', the enhanced assessment 
was not realised However the event left a scar on the land revenue 
management of the Raj 


In the year 1772 the East India Company directly took over the 
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control of revenue administration and mmedıately made the decision 
of farming out the collection of land revenue to the highest bidders for 
five years—the system generally known as gumguennal settlement. 


Determined to keep the management of the land revenue 
collection to his own family, Raja Baidyanath outbid the other 
competitors and agreed to pay Rs. 14,60,445 as annual revenue of the 
estate Though he succeeded in repaying the revenue demand with 
great difficulties, the Company's officials continued to emphasise that 
the zamındarı could yield much more. 


So when Raja Baidyanath died childless ın 1780, the collection of 
revenue was given to the revenue farmer Devi Singh, a favounte of the 
Company's officials at an annual payment of Rs 16,60,445 This was a 
very high demand In order to fulfil his agreement, Devi smgh adopted 
unlawful and oppressive measures Indeed his methods of collection 
were so notorious and cruel that these were remembered for a long 
time by subsequent generations of villagers He left the estate 
depopulated and desolated However, he was soon afterwards deprived 
of his responsibilities and was punished for breach of law and cruel 
conduct. To retrieve the situation, the Company appointed Janakiram 
Singh, the brother of Rani Saraswati and maternal uncle of Raja 
Radhanath, to manage the estate, who agreed to pay revenue at the 
previous rate of Rs 14,60,445 


From 1780 to 1786 Janakiram managed the revenue collection on 
the basis of annual settlements which method the Company adopted in 
the late 1770s after the debacle of the farming out system of 1772 


In 1786 George Hatch arrived at Dinaypur as the new Collector His 
arrival councided with the attempts of the East India Company to 
consolidate their power in the countryside by suppressing the feudal 
powers of local chiefs lıke the Raja of Dinajpur estate, dismissing their 
personal mılıtıa and taking over gradually their magistenal and judicial 
powers 


Immediately after his arrival Hatch became involved ın a bitter 
struggle for control of the zamindan with the widow of the late Raja 
Baidyanath, Rani Saraswati who with the help of her brother 
Janakiram, as already noted, was administering the affairs of the estate 
on behalf of her minor adopted son Radhanath 


The first act of Hatch was to remove Janakiram Singh from the 
management 'on account of a failure to discharge instalments of 
revenue punctually Earher Janakiram had ‘raised large sums of ready 
money by subletting lands at a low rent ' This naturally led to the 
diminution of the mcome of the zamındarı This reduction in the 
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zamındarı's earnings together with the failure of payment punctually 
provided opportunities for Hatch to establish his own control over the 
estate and implement some harsh measures 


It may be pointed out here that the real motive behind Hatch's 
harsh measures was not protecting the interests of the Company but 
fulfilling his own and his henchmen's avarice Thus with the removal of 
Janakiram Singh, he appointed his own henchman Rama Kanta Roy, an 
uncle of Radhanath, the new diwan of the Dinaypur Raj (1787) This 
move brought the zamındarı 'to an unprecedented degree’ under the 
direct control of the Collector 


The new diwan was installed under the following terms and 
conditions that the business of the estate at the Sadar Kachari 
headquarters 'would be conducted by zamindam servants under the 
collector's supervision, that the collector's officers would be stationed 
at the kachari to take account of receipts of revenue, that the manager 
would provide the collector with the names and duties of all zamındarı 
officers and disburse their salaries with his consent, that the collector 
would have the night to send amis to hear complaints at the sadr 
kacharı and to call on the mufassal farmers for an account of their 
transactions '13 


In vain did the Ram oppose these innovations The management of 
the zamındarı was practically usurped by the Collector "who publicly 
attended the sadr-kacharı to hear complamts ' One final bid was made 
by Rani Saraswati and Janakiram Singh who ‘struck back concealing 
the Raja's seal and confining the young Raja during the annual 
revenue-collecting ceremony (punyaha) ' This ploy was, however, of no 
material consequence, and the estate became the target of two 
uncompromising and vicious groups and factions for its control and 
management While all these events were taking place the young Raja 
remained a helpless spectator 


Ramakanta Ray, the new diwan, ‘dismissed the officers of Rani 
Saraswatı's faction and appointed his own men ın the zamindari "The 
dismissed officers, many of whom were harassed and confined by the 
new manager, carried on intrigues behind the scenes with the aid of 
Rani Saraswati, their aim was to obstruct the collections as far as 
possible This rival faction, led by Janakiram and Sadanada Sen (both of 
whom had been dismissed) opposed the dominant faction of 
Ramakanta Ray, which was really the faction of collector Hatch' 14 
Members of the Ramakanta Ray faction even embezzled large sums of 
money with impunity With such squandering of his estate's fortune the 
young Raja could do nothing but bear the ‘sentiment of hostulity' 
towards Ramakanta Ray and Hatch's faction 
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After taking over the control of the management of the Raj, Hatch 
turned his attention to the details of revenue collection At once he 
declared that the assessment then fixed for the Raj at Rs 14,60 445 
was too low, and remarked that the earnings from the estate had been 
reduced to such a low level owing to the mismanagement on the part 
of 'natıve' officials of the zamindan ın the past He held out hopes that 
with more careful management the assessment could easily be raised 


He then himself unfurled a scheme m 1788 which proved to be too 
ambitious considering the extent of his knowledge and experience ın 
land revenue management of Dinaypur His plan eventually only led to a 
system of corruption and evil practices 


Hatch divided the estate into sixty-four zillahs or umts 'each under 
a tahsildar' entrusted with the collection of revenue ranging from Rs 
6000 to Rs 100,000 receiving a percentage Each ryot's lands were 
measured and he paid rent according to the quantity and quality of his 
land, irrespective of the crop grown One particular innovation which 
Hatch had made was that 'the size of agricultural holdings was 
restricted to 50 bighas (25 acres)! This regulation as Francis Buchanan 
Hamilton later discovered was respected more by breach than 
compliance !? It only led to concealment of information, tampenng of 
land records and illegal transactions between land surveyors and ryots 
and jotedars. The whole exercise only showed how by attempting to 
alter the existing land arrangements, Hatch's system only gave rise to 
chicanery, evil and corruption 


However, Hatch's settlement apparently led to a increase m the 
revenue demand as the assessment was fixed at Rs 16,12,889 In fact 
the assessment at this amount was all time higher for the Dinajpur Raj 
as Hatch had earher ordered 'the abohtion of all the illegal taxes and 
cesses which the Rajas had collected from time to time' in the past to 
replenish their treasury 


How minutely Hatch succeeded ın implementing his scheme is not 
known. However, one of his remarks in a letter to the Board of 
Revenue on the state of land revenue collection prevaihng in the 
Dinajpur Raj ıs very illuminating He observed that the "variety of 
agency employed in the present mode of collecting the revenues 
precludes a direct relation of the government with the ryots—unless 
this 1s abolished ryots would suffer from undue exaction "16 


As long as Hatch was the Collector of Dınajpur, the land revenue 
management both at the sadr and in mufussil was strictly under his 
control At the same time the agranan structure though much jolted by 
his arrangements was eventually stabilised with Hatch’s henchmen 
officials playing the leading role together with the various jotedars, 
paramanicks and mandals 
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The young Raja Radhanath being kept away from all these activities 
remained as already noted a spectator gaining no experience ın 
revenue or zamındarı management It was with this young zamindar or 
more precisely with his diwan Rama Kanta Ray—a Hatch creation that 
the Decennial Settlement was made at an assessment of Rs 14,80,000 
(or equal to 75 percent of the gross produce)—a figure higher than Rs 
14,60,444 earher suggested by Hatch himself as the annual jama 
remarking that beyond which would cause the impoverishment of the 
zamindari 17 


While events were taking such shapes at the local level, the 
authorities at the Fort Wilham were arguing policies of very serious 
nature Lord Cornwallis had meanwhile arrived in Calcutta as the new 
Governor-General with a mandate from the home authorities to settle 
the land revenue question speedily on a permanent footing, ensuring 
sufficient gains for the Company and ‘eternal happiness’ of the 
maharajas, rajas, zamundars, jotedars, peasants and others of the 
Company's Indian territory 


Cornwalhs came to India perhaps with no fixed ideas on this matter 
but was from the very beginning quite anxious to settle the 1ssue once 
and for all 18 Nevertheless, he had to go through certam necessary 
procedures—one of which was the gathering of mformation on the 
existing land revenue system When collected, the information proved 
not only enormous but also full of complıcatıons. This exasperated the 
noble lord who was maunly trained to taking quick and decisive actions 
in a straightforward manner 


Following the collection of these enormous materials on Bengal's 
land revenue system there ensued a celebrated debate among the 
officials Arguments passed back and forth from top officials to top 
officials, from India to England and back, as to what to be done with 
the land revenue settlement of the Bengal Presidency Out of the maze 
of proposals and arguments two 1ssues emerged clearly—one of which 
was resolved soon and the other was debated and doubted The 
proposal which was accepted by all was that henceforth the land 
settlement should be made where possible with the zamindars as 
owners of land The issue which remained unresolved and upon which 
great doubt was cast was whether the settlement should be made for 
good 


The principal doubter was of course Sir John Shore While the 
debate was in progress, the brillant and most experienced revenue 
adviser of Lord Cornwallis became almost unpredictable, contradicting 
his earlier assertions, and certainly arguing agamst the implementation 
of the land revenue settlement on a permanent basis which Cornwallis 
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had indicated The chief reasons which he elaborated, ın his argument 
against a permanent settlement included the character and the 
qualifications of the Bengal landholders—the zamındars, talukdars and 
others He argued that 'the zamindar whom the gift of property was 
expected to convert mto a responsible and improving landlord was, 
after all, an abstraction ' Did he really possess any of those qualities of 
enlightenment, characteristic of the contemporary English country 
gentlemen which Francis and Cornwallıs had attributed to him ? 
Shore's answer was ın the negative.!9 'If a review of the zamindars in 
Bengal was made’, he observed ın his minute of June 1789, 'ıt would be 
found that very few are duly qualified for the management of their 
hereditary lands, and that, ın general they are ıll-educated for his task, 
ignorant of the common forms of business, and of the modes of 
transacting it, inattentive of the conduct of it, even where their own 
interests are immediately at stake, and indisposed to undertake it ' He 
was by no means convinced that a declaration of the permanent 
settlement would by itself act as an incentive for a class of proprietors 
so utterly incompetent as the native landlords were "We know from 
experience”, he wrote, "what the zamindars are, and I am not ınclıned, 
in opposition to that experience, to suppose that they will at once 
assume new principles of action, and become economical landlords 
and prudent trustees of the public interest "2° 


‘Experience’ then formed the key-word ın his arsenal of arguments 
against the permanent settlement But Shore very conveniently forgot 
to mention the role played by the East India Company authorities and 
their officials ın Bengal ın reducing many of the zamındars to such 
pathetic situations as portrayed by him Certainly the plight of the 
Dinajpur Raj and the unworthiness of the personnel in charge of ıt, 
were as much due to, if any, family jealousies and squabblings as the 
avarice and highhandedness of the Company's officials How could one 
call the young Raja of Dinajpur a ‘worthless, incompetent and 
ill-educated person' to discharge his duties when he was not even 
provided with a chance of growing up ın competence ? While some of 
his elders and others including the Company's officials were hell bent 
upon ruining the family, he could do nothing but remain a silent 
spectator It is true that he was very young But the Company did not 
bother to appoint someone as his guardian who could be his true 
well-wisher either It was the absence of any reference to the ill effects 
of the activities of the dishonest and corrupt officials of the Company 
upon the native anstocracy and the agrarian scene of the country ın 
general that makes Shore's accusation look somewhat strange 


Be that as ıt may, Cornwallis would have none of these late night 
actions, and he promptly agreed to conclude the permanent 
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settlement much to the delight of those in particular including 
perhaps Shore who propagated ‘about the advantages of splitting up 
the larger estates m favour of petty proprietors who could be trusted 
for a more prudent, economical or equitable management’ He also 
prophesied the welcome appearance of the ‘native capitalist! waiting ın 
the wings to become property owners when land would become like 
any other commercial commodity an object of buying and selling and of 
investment for future profits 


But what would these people buy ? In the Dinajpur Raj we have 
seen that the Raja was only a tax-gatherer and was not ın possession of 
any land which could be personally managed excepting some fruit and 
garden lands Again the tax-gathering in the estate had been a most 
difficult and complicated job Now the tax-gatherer would be 
transformed into a landlord overnight But which land would he call 
his own when others were there, with equal claims on such land ? 
Such claims were strongly rooted to the ageold traditions which were 
not so easy to be swept away It would be rıdıculous to think that such 
realities of the agrarian life of Bengal was not known either to Shore or 
Cornwallis The truth seems to be that Cornwallis was edgy for he 
could not go back upon his assurance to the Court of Directors that he 
would promptly settle the issue on a permanent footing He was 
exasperated, umpatient and desperate, and so took a venturesome 
action, hoping that things would turn out somehow better He was all 
the more optimistic as he had the backing of the theorıtıcıans. So he 
decided to proclaim the permanent settlement Unfortunately this 
hasty and venturesome decision brought utmost misenes and 
sufferings to many including the Dinajpur Raj family By the end of 
1800 almost the whole of the Dınajpur Raj had been sold 2!, and the 
Raja was virtually a prisoner m his own house as his creditors were 
threatening to seize his person He was eventually imprisoned On the 
26th of January 1801, the Raya died of despair and broken heart at the 
age of only 24 


Whatever the subsequent outcome of the permanent settlement 
and whether or not a new Bengal society and culture rose in 
consequence of it, from the ashes lıke a phoenix, this was no 
consolation for the majority of the then Bengali landed aristocrats who 
suffered extremely from such a hasty action of Lord Cornwallis. 


One final pomt may be made that the example of the Dinajpur Ray 
proves ıt beyond doubt that the way in which the theorıtıcıans hoped 
to revolutionise Bengal's agriculture and economy was certainly not 
possible in the case of this particular estate 
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THE EFFECT OF SEDENTARIZATION ON A 
NOMADIC PEOPLE 


JAHANARA HUQ CHOUDHURY* 


This essay is based on the data collected for my research project on a 
group of women from the Shandar Bedey community of the village of 
Rupsa! in the district of Narayangan; where I conducted fieldwork in 
1989 and 1991. These people are basically nomadic who are gradually 
settling down in villages During my stay ın Rupsa I came ın close 
contact with the villagers and became interested in their hfeways, 
especially in their shift from the nomadic to sedentary hfe and the 
change that took place in their traditional norms and values 
Methodology used for collecting data on the present topic includes 
observation of their lifestyle and various socio-economic activities, 
informal talks with and interviews of both men and women I tried to 
find out the causes and effect of sedentarızatıon on the lifestyle of the 
Bedey community. 


The Shandar belong to a sub-sect of the Bedey community The 
Bedey can be identified as nomadic people who usually roam about the 
country in persuit of their livelihood My study of the Shandar of Rupsa 
reveals that they are reluctant to acknowledge the label 'Bedey' The 
main reason being that despite their being Muslims the Bedey occupy a 
peripheral position ın Bangladesh and are not accorded equal status by 
the members of the mainstream Muslim society The Shandar of Rupsa 
claim that their forefathers came to Rupsa at the beginning of the 19th 
century with a fleet of boat or 'Bahr' and gradually settled down there 
It is interesting to note that the village 1s also known as 'Bahr' An 
exact date of the arrival of the Bedey ın this part of the sub-contiment 1s 
difficult to find No authentic document has been found giving 
historical background of the Bedey. Even the District Gazetteers which 
provide a topographical idea of the region are not adequate where the 
Bedeys are concerned They usually get mentioned as one of the lower 
castes or social groups without any definite reference to their orığın 
For example, Sachse refers to them as "a particular caste called Gains 
who trade as peddlers, chiefly by boats, and are supposed to come 
from Persia originally "2 Sachse only hints at their foreign origin and 
did not venture further Wise mentions that under "Muhammadan 
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government" a register of all the wandering trıbes was maintained and 
that a tax known as 'Chandına Daman’ was levied on them 3 The 
reference to the tax levied on the wandering suggests the presence of 
the Bedey tribes ın Bengal during the Muslim rule ın India It ıs worth 
mentioning here that one of the semor Shandars told me that he had 
found out that the titles pradhan and mandal which are enjoyed by 
chiefs and headmen ın Rupsa were ın use at the tıme of the Sena kings 
of Bengal (1118-1199) He clamed that during the Sena rule the Bedey 
were given the responsibility of the distribution of government land 
and that made them quite influential This observation by one person 
may not mean much but it shows an effort at finding a respectable root 
for the community 


The Bedey are a trading nomadic people who move about the 
country in boats for a greater part of the year Taylor refers to ‘the 
Bhudıya' as "another low and impure caste who reside on the water 
throughout the year and move about from place to place "4 This 
suggests the nomadic nature of the Bedey whom Taylor called Bhudıya 
FR Khan who studied the caste system of village community ın 
Dhulandı ın the district of Dhaka, makes certain observations 
regarding the 'Bedıya' whom he refers to as one of the low Muslms'> 
In observing their social behaviour, he remarks that during "their short 
stay ın the village they do not mix and establish matrimonial relations 
with the other people of the village Their sons and daughters are 
married within their own Bediya caste and ın different parts of the 
country "$ Khan's observations not only hint at their nomadic nature but 
also point out at their practice of endogamy He Further states that 
while other village groups such as Jolahas (weavers) and Kulus (oi 
pressers) have subsidiary occupations, 1e, cultivation, the Bediya 
remain faithful to ther hereditary tasks He also noticed that for most 
of the year they are out of the village moving to different parts of the 
country Taylor, Wise as well as Khan refer to them as nomadic people 
who move about the country by boats for about nine months of the year 
and for the rest of the year they settle down in the village mostly in 
boats 


Commenting on the Bedey's relation with other people of the 
village, Levy refers to the Census Report of 1901 which gave 
classification of the Muslıms of Bengal into the Ashraf or upper class 
including all undoubted descendants of foreign Muslims (Arabs, 
Persians, Afghans etc) and the Ajtaf that includes the ‘functional 
groups’ such as, weavers, cotton-carders, oil-pressers etc He mentions 
a third group, the Arzal, consisting of 'the very lowest caste' which 
included among others the Bedıya (Bedey), "with whom no other 
Muhammadan would associate and who are forbidden to enter the 
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mosque or to use the public burial ground "7 Levy's observation 1s a 
clear indicator of the status of the Bedey in the village as well as the 
prejudice of the villagers against them It can be easily understood that 
despite their being Muslims by religion they have fallen to social bias 
and prejudices The cause of this bias lies in their social structure In 
the Bedey community both men and women participate ın mcome 
earning activities As non-agriculturist trading and service rendering 
nomads they were dependent on the larger society for their hvelihood 
Beside selling household goods, medicinal herbs bangles and trınkets 
to the villagers they often rendered services as entertainers and 
healers The Bedey worked as snake charmers jugglers and acrobats, 
hunters, fishermen, makers of shana (a comblike tool used by 
weavers), repairers of lock and key, menders of umbrella etc 
Presently Shandar men of Rupsa are engaged ın fishing, repairing lock 
and key and mending umbrella, making shana, selling pearl and 
women are involved in peddling pearls and glass bangles in different 
parts of the city of Dhaka The Bedey women make significant 
contribution toward family maintenance As such women are allowed 
freedom of movement and association that 1s vital for their economic 
activities Because of the freedom granted to women of their 
community the Bedey are looked down upon by the members of the 
dominant Muslim society 


From the above observations it can be remarked that the Bedey 
lifeways stand out ın sharp contrast with the mainstream rural Mushm 
society While the dominant core society advocate purdah or seclusion 
for women, the peripheral Bedey community grant freedom of 
movement to women Yet 1t ıs mteresting to note that a change in the 
direction toward lıfe has set 1n among the Bedey that 1s obvious ın their 
preference for the norms and customs dominating the lifestyle of the 
other I attribute this change in their attitude to their shift from 
nomadic to sedentary life In the following pages I propose to elaborate 
on the causes of their sedentarization and how it affected them In 
course of my discussion I would show that the influence of the 
dominant society which undoubtedly enjoy a superior status affected 
the outlook as well as lifestyle of this people from the penphery 


In this study I am at analyzing the effect of the influence of the 
upper echelon of the society on the ideas and lifestyle of one below 
them namely, the nomadic Bedey community It has been noticed by 
sociologists that ideas often trickle down from top to the bottorn of the 
social ladders In order to examine the above contention I concentrate 
on the Shandar Bedey and assess the changes that gradually took place 
ın their outlook and traditional hfeways My contention 1s that such 
changes were possible because of sedentarization In the process of 
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sedentarızatıon they came ın closer contact with the members of the 
mainstream society and felt the need for bettering their present status 
by following the model of lifestyle of the members of the wider society. 
Moreover, the desire for acceptance by the mainstream society as 
equals seems to have motivated them to give up their traditional 
hfestyle and opt for a sedentary life The desire for respectability and 
acceptance by the larger society ıs apparent ın their emulation of the 
lifestyle and ideologies of the dominant groups of the society and 
advocacy of purdah for the women of their community who have 
traditionally enjoyed freedom of movement and association 


Changes in the Shandar Bedey ways of hfe began with 
sedentarization when giving up the boat-life their forefathers bought 
land and settled down on land m the village of Rupsa about 150 years 
ago. Sedentarization brought changes in terms of housing pattern, 
dress, and language As they came in contact with the dominant 
society primarily m the rural areas where they carried on their service 
rendering occupations which they term as "doing gaon" i e, peddling 
their merchandise from village to village It 1s not surprising that in 
starting their new life they would be using as a model the hfestyle that 
attracted them from afar As mentioned earher Shandar men were and 
still are engaged ın service rendering professions while Shandar 
women are engaged in earning an income by selling pearls im the city 
At present, however, there are a number of wealthy Shandars who are 
involved in different kinds of business ventures including trading ın 
pearls Sedentarization has not made them agriculturist 


Several arguments have been forwarded by the Shandar as reasons 
for their setthng down on land Some of the wealthy Shandars 
emphasize a "desire to move upward" as one of the motivations for 
sedentarization This clearly indicates the desire for upward social 
mobihty Others, however, mention lack of space in the boat, difficulty 
m entertaining guests ın the boat, lack of security in stormy weather, 
difficulty in finding suitable mooring places, difficulty in giving proper 
education to children and so on as the reasons for shifting from a boat 
to a house. One of my non-Bedey informants remarked that the 
Shandar’s desire for assimilation into the larger society 1s the main 
cause of their sedentarization Besides, it involves the issue of 
respectability as well because ownership of landed property enhances 
one's status in Bangladeshi society 


If we begin with the first step the Shandar took in moving from 
water to land, ıt ıs the housing pattern adopted for constructing their 
houses that draws one's attention They build their dwelling houses ın 
the manners common ın rural Bangladesh While most of the houses 
are made with plaited bamboo walls and mud foundation, there are 
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houses of corrugated iron sheet with mud or brick foundation. The 
rich villagers may live in brick structures as well Shandars follow the 
models they found existent ın the areas they settled down In a 
Shandar village one comes across all types of houses mentioned above 


As Shandars often talked about "good living" and "rising in hfe", it 
appears that 1n order to prove their equal status with their non-Bedey 
neighbours they consciously emulate the lifestyle of the other which 
they regard as superior to theirs When I visited the neighbouring 
non-Bedey houses I was struck by the resemblances between the 
material wealth possessed by both the Bedey and non-Bedey. I found 
the items of furniture (e g , bed, dressing table, steel almırah etc ) and 
variety of electronics and electrical goods (e g., cassette players, 
ceiling and table fans, electric iron etc) that the Shandar display in 
their household are almost identical to those present 1n the non-Bedey 
households It could be debated that in present-day Bangladeshi 
society these are common household goods used by persons who could 
afford them I think that in the process of settling down among the 
non-Bedey neighbours, they saw these objects in their households and 
considered them to be the symbols of status Possession of such article 
also marks them as a people of means wnth roots in the ground and not 
as nomadics moving around the country in boats in search of a 
livelihood I view it as their way of identifying themselves with the 
affluent settled community, at least 1n the rural areas Contact with the 
members of the other society exposes them to a living which, as some 
of the Shandar men stated, could be regarded as a model of "good 
living" It appears that by copying the behaviour of the sedentary 
villagers they are trying to establish their respectability as members of 
the Bangladeshi Muslim society The same desire for respectability 
leads them to refuse to be called 'Bedey'. Moreover, the claim that they 
are "just like others" 1s eloquent of their determination to deny any 
difference, social or otherwise between themselves and the members 
of the mainstream society 


As a result of their interactions with the dominant society 
important changes are taking place in Shandar social behaviour. The 
values and ideologies of the former exert considerable influence on 
their social life This 1s apparent in their adoption of the norms of the 
other society ın the realms of marnage customs and inheritance While 
in the past the Shandar custom was to give money to the bride's father 
as pon or bridewealth, presently the groom or his father receives 
money from the bride's father Thus pon has been converted into 
Joutuk or 'groom-money' 


Islam does not allow joutuk But it has become a prevalent practice 
among the members of the larger society that in order to get a 
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well-educated and well-placed son-in-law the father of a bride has 
often to pay him both in cash and in kind Commenting on the notion 
of a ‘desirable groom’, Ahmed and Naher? state that "many parents 
‘willingly’ gifted things to the groom ın order that the marnage should 
materialize " This giving of gifts gradually led to the duction of the 
system of joutuk or dowry giving, orginally a Hindu custom, into the 
Muslim society Hartmann and Boyce remark that "in the early 1940's 
the dowry system, a traditional practice among the upper-caste 
Hindus, was making its first appearance among the better-off Muslim 
families "? Despite the fact that the transaction of joutuk has been 
prohibited by the government, ıt has become a custom ın Bangladesh 
that the guardian of a bride would provide the couple with riches 
according to his own as well as the groom's status Thus joutuk-giving 
can be termed as a status symbol for both the families This can be 
seen as a direct effect of sedentarization on the Shandar community 


Another significant change occurring in the Shandar Bedey society 
ısın the sphere of the status of a woman In his study of a Bedey 
community in 1962 N U Ahmed observes that in the Bedey 
community women were held in high esteem, particularly because of 
ther earning capacity !? He states that, "The more she can earn, the 
greater ıs the demand for her as a marriage partner,'!! However, ın 
1992, I was told by Shandar women that in their community 
unmarned girls do not engage ın income-earning activities It ıs only if 
the husband permits, or as one woman remarked, “Shami adesh korle" 
Gf the husband orders her to do so) a wife engages ın 1ncome-earing 
activities This ıs a deviation from the Bedey social customs as seen by 
Ahmed in 1962 Commenting on the economic role of a woman, he 
states, 

From the standpoınt of family and community economy she holds an important 


place In some cases a wife will carn more than the husband, and community 
admiration for her will increase in direct proportion to her earning capacity 12 


But ım 1991 discussions with some of the rich Shandars reveal that 
they expect women to give up their income-earning activities and stay 
at home This reduces their status from working to non-working 
women and their worth as income-earing wives is no longer ın 
consideration Thus bringing in a wife would not mean bringing in a 
new source for an additional income Rather ıt would mean feeding an 
additional mouth and incurring additional expenditure One can easily 
discern the influence of the larger society where women are expected 
to stay at home in conformity with religious and social norms Besides, 
ıncreasıng participation of men ın income-earning raises the worth of 
a prospective groom as a good provider H Rahman observes that by 
adopting new occupations Shandar men are becoming economically 
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more important than women He states, “This changing situation 
justifies dowry which was almost unknown to this wandering people "13 
I beleve these could be some of the reasons for shifting from 
bridewealth to joutuk Besides, they have also the model of the 
dominant society that considers Joutuk ın one form or the other, as a 
symbol of status and respectability 


The other noticeable change ın their attitude towards marriage 
customs 1s their willingness to ask for a girl's consent ın marriage I 
was told by Shandar women that previously the parents did not feel the 
need for the girl's consent At present, however, they think ıt 1s 
necessary to keep up with "the changing time” Several of them 
commented that if they do not pay heed to the girl's opimon she might 
bring shame and dishonour to the family simply by eloping with her 
lover Thus the question of shame and honour reigns supreme ın their 
mund 


As to the issue of ownership of property, I was mformed by several 
women that in the past Shandar women owned and controlled 
property One of the women pointed out that the boat the family lives 
in was given by her father Presently, however, men conirol ihe 
property even if iL ıs acquired by women Moreover, women often 
relinquish their rights ın their paternal property ın order to maintain 
good relation with their brother(s) I infer that control of property by 
men instead of women 1s the direct result of their contact with the 
wider society Besides, by relinquishing their property mghts under 
similar circumstances for sımılar reasons Shandar women are behaving 
more like the women of the larger society than Bedey women 


As a result of sedentarızatıon Shandars came gradually in closer 
contact with their non-Bedey neighbours whose influence on them 1s 
reflected in their dress, occupation and language Dress and language 
can act as important 'levellers' making it difficult to distinguish 
differences between groups and classes It has been often noticed that 
people from the fringe of the society eager for merger in the 
mainstream society adopt the dress, language and behavioural pattern 
of the other ın order to be less corspicuous and to gain acceptance as 
equals In a comparable situation ın Uttar Pradesh in India, Bhatty 
notices that the “lower class women are trying to imitate the upper 
class women, who are now more urbanized, ın matters of dress, styles, 
manners and language "14 


Shandars are ın favour of adopting occupations that are largely 
followed by the members of the larger society This attitude leads 
them to give formal education to their children, both male and female, 
and prepare them for joining the workforce of the other society 
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Although pearl trade constitutes the principal occupation of the 
Shandar they want their sons to be engineers, doctors, lawyers or to 
take some kind of employment ın offices While affluent Shandars 
express opinions against female employment, other shandars 
remarked that they want their daughters to be doctors or teachers It 
appears that Shandars are offering the younger generations choice and 
opportunities for making a place for themselves in the dominant 
society 


Changes in their attitude towards their traditional lifestyle and 
willingness to assimilate ın the wider society led the Shandar to move 
from the nomadic ways of living to a sedentary life with positive roles 
in the society . Among the Shandar there are men who serve ın 
governmental administrative units in the village This 1s an evidence of 
their consciousness as citizens of the country to participate in national 
lıfe 


In the past the Shandar did not develop any social relationship with 
the non-Bedey villagers because they used to move from place to place 
and people without a fixed habitation were not encouraged to stay in 
the vicinity of a village for a long tıme The bias of the villagers acted as 
an obstruction in the development of any cordial relationship between 
the two 


I find it interesting to note that in order to blend into the larger 
society the Shandar adopted several strategies The young sedentarized 
Shandars refuse to be known as 'Bedey' and older men sometimes refer 
to themselves as Mangta. They explained that when their ancestors 
arrived ın North India they earned their living by asking for help 
Hence they were referred to as mangta (one who asks) and that became 
their title The majority of them identify themselves as ‘Shandars’. 
Shandars used to make, and still does, shana. Hence the name 
'Shandar They beheve 'Bedey' to be a term used by the members of the 
mainstream society to show contempt of them as rootless wanderers 
Some of them feel that their identity as nomads degrades their 
position ın the society H. Rahman (1990) notes that their refusal to be 
known as nomads led to the change of the name of their association. 
Jajabor Kalyan Samıty (The Association for the Welfare of the Nomadic 
People) to Sawdagar Kalyan Samıty (The Association for the Welfare of 
the Merchants).15 


The influence of the larger society ın the sphere of religion 1s 
largely evident ın the Shandar’s attempt to provide themselves with 
bases for being regarded as good Muslims They follow the religious 
edicts, arrange for the children to have religious education from the 
ımam of the village mosque and also support purdah and male 
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domınance Moreover, some of them prefer occupatıons not connected 
with the pearl trade which they think identifies them with ‘Bedey’. 
Most of the young people want their mothers to give up selling pearls 
They do not consider it as a respectable occupation 


Although several rich Shandars mention adherence to the religious 
tenets as the cause of their supporting purdah or seclusion for women, 
informal talks with other Shandar men reveal that criticism by the 
larger society ıs the inherent cause for their mtention to withdraw 
women from working as pearl vendors The opinions of Shandars men 
from different economic levels indicate that the criticism by the 
members of the larger society for their dependence on women's 
income hurt their feelings They are also criticized for the freedom of 
movement and association of women of their community ın course of 
their profession In the context of the marnage alhance of the Laua 
with the neigbouring Muslim community, N U Ahmed mentions that a 
local Muslim remarked, "We do not intermarry with them because 
their women roam over the village and they have no purdah and do not 
observe Shariat."18 A similar situation has been reported by 
Bhattacharya ın his study of the caste system among the Muslims of 
rural West Bengal He observes that the Muslims of upper status deny 
equal status to the Shah, Patua and Momins who are graded lowest by 
the local Mushms "for failure of the women of these latter ethnic 
groups to observe parda "17 The Bedeys have been regarded as one of 
the lowest ın the Muslım society Hence the eagerness to remove the 
stigma of not being a true Muslim by behaving lıke one is not 
unexpected among the Shandars. 


It is interesting to note that while affluent Shandars have 
withdrawn women of their families from the workforce and kept them 
at home, other Shandars are still dependent on the income of their 
wives support the concept of purdah too, at least theoretically It ıs the 
criticism of the others that stop Shandar women from frequenting the 
local non-Bedey marketplace of the nearby town As the women of the 
larger society do not visit this market, the Shandar women also follow 
the same norm by avoiding that place The effect of sedentarization on 
their thinking process is much too pronounced here As one man 
remarked, "Amader meyera kaj kore boda amaderke nıchu choke 
dekhey Er por bazare pathaile aro mando koibo " (They look down 
upon us because our women work They would criticize us more if we 
send them to the market) It is a sign of tremendous effort by the 
Shandars to behave in accordance with the norms of the sedentary 
society 


Their attitude towards women's role ın the family has undergone a 
significant change A senior rich Shandar man, observes that a woman's 
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place ısın the home where they should be taking care of the proper 
upbringing of children While in the past household duties including 
taking care of children were shared by the couple, present day 
Shandars are thinking m the line of the mainstream Muslim society 
that considers women to be mainly responsible for the home The 
same person blames the economic activities of the mother that keep 
her away from home for the "bad environment" of the village He 
opines that by ignoring her duty toward the family and children the 
woman lets her children go astray, He adds that earning an mcome 
gives a woman power and authority over the husband, which as evident 
from his attitude, ıs not desirable ın a community arming for male 
supremacy These arguments against female employment sound hke 
echoes of those voiced by males of the larger society who emphasize 
women's role in the society to be that of home-makers and not 
income-earners It ıs a reflection of their gradual inclination towards 
the ideologies of purdah and patriarchy, the two maunstays of the 
Muslim society 


Several factors emerge from above observations The sedentarızed 
Shandars have taken the lifestyles of the larger society as a model for 
moulding their own lifestyle They realize that women of the larger 
rural or semi-rural respectable families do not work outside the home 
Any departure from such norms 1s a suspect and subject to criticism. 
As a consequence they advocate purdah and patriarchy and prefer to 
withdraw women from workíorce if possible In this context I would 
like to mention that because of the hard work involved in vending 
pearls which ıs the mam occupation of Shandar women, several of 
them expressed willingness to withdraw from the workforce with the 
improvement of the financial condition of their families 


Mandelbaum observes, "When a poor family becomes affluent 
enough to adopt more rigorous purdah, its women are generally eager 
to do so "18 Shandar women, however, did not show any particular 
eagerness for observing purdah. They simply desired relief from hard 
work Singh observes that this process of 'immurement'—the 
withdrawal of women from the paid workforce when the famuhes' 
economic situation 1mproves—occurs both in North and South India 19 
One can safely add that ın similar cases ıt 1s applicable to Bangladeshi 
society as well 


As far as the Shandars’ attitude towards female employment goes, it 
can be analyzed from their socio-economic and religious points of 
view As have been hinted at earlier, there has emerged among the 
Shandars a wealthy group that opposes female employment and 
advocates the observance of purdah by women. Such tendency of 
restncting the economic activities of women from affluent families has 
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its parallel ın other societies Kisekka observes ın the context of 
Nigeria and Uganda that "strict adherence to Koranic mjunctions can 
prevent women from farm work, but usually ıt affects the work only of 
upper class women "29 I observed that their economic prosperity 
allows the Shandars to behave like upper class Muslim families where 
respectable women are expected to observe purdah. H Rahman quotes 
one Shandar saying that their Samity was ın favour of withdrawing 
women from working outside the home, because "he thinks that if 
their women stop going out of their boats and houses (for peddling) 
the status of the Bedey will gradually mse 1n society "2! It ıs obvious that 
sedentanzation has made them status conscious among other things 


Seclusion of women ıs not only a religious ideology, it ıs also a 
symbol of the wealth of the family that can afford to keep their women 
from working for an income It enhances the social status of the 
women who can sit at home and get the housework done with hired 
help Lessinger notices that these 

forms of seclusion and avoidance [of male company] are maintained most 

elaborately by the well-to-do To keep up such systems of gender segregation 1s 

both a drain on family resources and simultaneously a marker of the family's 
community-wide status The family that keeps 'ıts' women at home 1s asserting 

not only its superior morality but also its abihty to hire the labor of others to 

replace women's work outside the home 22 


In short, by keepin£ women from working outside the home the 
affluent Shandar 1s emulating the behaviour of the non-Bedey Muslim 
To hum Purdah ıs the symbol of wealth, status and honour, all rolled 
into one 


In the above discussion I tried to analyze how contact with a 
complex society can change the nature of a simple community This 
leads to my emphasizing the fact that the effect of sedentarization can 
be explained by another term, Sansknitization The present situation of 
the little community ım Rupsa ıs a clear case of ‘Sanskritization ' 
Srinivas used the term 'Sanskntızatıon' as a ‘tool’ to signify the social 
mobility of people from one class to another 1n India He, however, lays 
more emphasis on the upward mobility of the lower caste Hindus to a 
higher social position Social mobility could be vertical or horizontal In 
the present study I concern myself with the upward mobihty of a lower 
class group aspiring to a higher position in the social hierarchy It is 
noted that "the best way of staking a claim to a higher position 1s to 
adopt the customs and way of life of a higher caste "2 With the change 
brought in their hfestyles they hope to gain an entree into the level of 
society they consider respectable 


Although Srınıvas mentions 'Sanskrıtızatıon' ın the context of the 
caste system in India that stratifies people into higher/lower 
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socio-religious groups, ıt ıs applicable ın situations outside caste 
system as well I argue that ın any society that is divided into 
hıgher/lower classes, the desire for upward mobility becomes intense 
ın the people belonging to the lower classes Benjamin observes that if 
a society 1s divided into superior and infenor, higher and lower strata, 
it gives rise to an urge for mobility "24 Despite the fact that Islam 
recognizes no caste system, I have used the term 'Sanskntization' to 
imply 'the urge for mobility’ among the lower class of the society It ıs 
observed that the urge to improve one's social status by virtue of 
education and change of occupation 1s always present in a person from 
the lower level of society Benjamin remarks that the "occupation of a 
person reflects his social status " 25 In Rupsa we noticed that while it 1s 
not possible for the older generation of the Shandar to make a shift 
from traditional occupation to another for lack of education and 
training, the younger people are being prepared for occupations 
favoured by the members of the larger society ın the hope that ıt would 
gradually bring about a change ın their social status and position 


The desire of the lower classes for upward social mobility 1s very 
much noticeable ın the behavioural patterns of the Shandar of Rupsa 
Their aim appears to be raising the standard of living and bringing it to 
the level of the higher classes as far as possible Not only the wealthy 
Shandars from the village are engaged ın it, the Shandar emigrants 
working abroad (mostly in Malaysia and the Middle East) are moving 
towards that direction too This could be a plausible explanation of 
their interest in the acquisition of material wealth (electronics, land 
for building houses, houses, furniture etc ) that raise their position ın 
the eyes of others "Economic betterment thus seems to be the 
Sanskrıtızatıon of the customs and the way of life of a group" 28 
Moreover, "the collective desire to rise high ın the esteem" 27 plays an 
important role ın the process of upward mobility 


The tendency of the nouveau riche from the lower or suppressed 
class to follow the ideals or models of the dominant or powerful class 
has been noticed ın other societies by researchers Remy observes that 
during the colonial period in Nigeria a new elite developed among the 
Hausa who followed the status symbol of the Muslim Hausa arıstocracy 
of the northern region She quotes Rachel Yeld that this group of 
Nigerian men "has firmly adopted the status symbols of the Moslem 
aristocracy including a strict conformity to Islamic custom of the 
seclusion of wives. ." 28 Smock states that Ghanaian women enjoyed 
greater freedom in the precolonial period But with the coming of the 
British the situation of women was adversely affected With 
colonization by the Brıtısh a Victorian idea of women's role and status 
that submitted them to men was imported by the missionanes Smock 
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observes, " As Ghanaians became educated and aspired to be accepted 
by the Europeans as their equals. they themselves began to imitate 
western habits and practices " 29 It can be safely observed that ın their 
eagerness for acceptability by the dominant class, the Shandar are 
doing exactly the same 


It is apparent from the behavioural pattern of the aspiring groups 
that in emulating the models of the dominant groups they infringe 
upon the rights and freedom of women Bhatty observes that in Uttar 
Pradesh in North India there "is a marked tendency among those 
non-Ashraf families who have done well to put their women in purdah 
and to withdraw them from the family workforce," 30 ın imitation of 
the Ashraf families She further notices that "the authority of the 
husband increased and the woman has been pushed back into the 
lumited roles of wife and mother," 3! The attitude of the rıch Shandar 
men toward women's role in the family reflects the same thought. 
They emphasize more on a woman's role as a wife and mother rather 
than as an income-earner. It ıs apparent that in order to gain 
acceptability in the mainstream society which they are gradually 
becoming a part of, albeit remotely, they are sacrificing their 
traditional lifestyles In fact as they come to hve side by side with their 
non-Bedey neighbours, it was hardly possible not to be influenced by 
the latter The nomadic Bedey is settling down in the village and is 
aware of the bias and prejudices of the villagers against them The new 
generation is trying the best to remove the stigma associated with the 
term 'Bedey' and be "lıke the other." 


The simple carefree Bedey who once led an easy lıfe now has to be 
conscious of the social restrictions and social norms in order to be 
acceptable to their non-Bedey neighbours As a result of sedentarization 
the Bedey is gradually losing his separate ethnic identity and 
embracing the lifestyles of the other. Now instead of maıntaıning his 
separate identity he desires for merger into the larger society. In his 
eagerness for status and respectability, he prefers the norms 
ideologies of the other society to their own traditional ones Thus it 
can be concluded that in order to be accepted by the mainstream 
society, people from the fringe of the society often discard their own 
traditional ways of life in the hope that it might help them reach the 
goal. 
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PAKISTAN : PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION IN 
AN OBSOLESCING IMPERIAL TRADITION* 
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1. The Jewel in the Crown! 


Durbar — The court of a king, or a man of rank In usage a synonym for 
government 2 


On December 12, 1911, the Grand Coronation Durbar was held m 
Delhi before an assembly of some 80,000 people 3 King George V, with 
his Queen, Mary, presided over this spectacle where both great 
officials of state and protected Princes of the Indian Empire paid 
homage to enthronement of the new King-Emperor Even Indian 
opponents to the British-Indian empire enthusiastically joined in this 
popular occasion Never did umperial rule appear to be more secure 


In a brief five decades following the disastrous events of the 1857 
Great Indian Revolt, British. government consolidated its authority over 
the entire subcontinent, an historical feat never before accomphshed 
and does not now exist 


The British monarch was regarded as the emperor Princes and 
persons of rank were expected to give allegiance and loyalty to the 
imperial crown 4 


Within firmness of imperial tradition, boons were announced 
including grants of land, a month's extra pay for soldiers and 
subordinate civil servants, special allotment of rupees for public 
education, eligibility of Indian military men for the Victoria Cross Of 
greater significance, appealing to nationalistic sentiments, was 
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elevating dissident Bengal to the status of a governor's province, along 
with the presidencies of Bombay and Madras Partition of Bengal was 
revoked Delhi was declared as the new capital of India, moving ıt from 
Calcutta Plans were initiated to undertake massive construction of 
new facilities which would symbolize imperial rule 


India was undergoing socio-economic transformations Vast 
ırrıgatıon works in the Punjab were being carried out, the largest in 
the entire world A complex of railroads were constructed, linking 
together once remote and isolated areas A great highway system was 
launched This included rebuilding the Moghul Empire Grand Trunk 
road stretching from Calcutta to Peshawar India was almost 
completely surveyed and mapped out Social infrastructure was 
strengthened by education, health and famine relief services Welfare 
of the masses was enhanced Across India a massive building 
programme of public facilities had occurred, with government offices, 
high court buildings, and rest houses in place Communication was 
facilitated by an expanded postal service and extensive telephone and 
telegraph system 


Fundamentals of constitutional government were being introduced, 
including protection of civil hberties along with forms of local 
governance A vigorous free press emerged, with a large number of 
newspapers and journals published in both Enghsh and vernacular 
languages Political parties m a secular context were evolving 


India was the "Jewel ın the crown" in the largest empire ın history 
Over one fourth of the globe's population was under British rule Money 
not glory drove the British in this expansive conquest As historian 
Karl Polanyi wntes "The Pax Bntannıca held its sway sometimes by 
the ominous poise of a heavy ship's cannon, but more frequently by the 
timely pull of a thread m the mternational monetary network "5 The 
bedrock of the empire was not mılıtary arms, the state and religion, 
but rather those institutions which fostered trade and commerce 
These comprised those entities necessary for mobilization of capital 
such as banks, stock exchanges, insurance companies and transport 
agencies 


The remarkable accomplishment of that five decade period 
following 1857 would have never been possible without first bringing 
about political closure in this critical area The British rulers showed 
unusual sagacity Against a history of 700 years dating back to the 
Magna Charta of 1215, ıt appeared that at last there had occurred a 
tnumph of rational thought and imposed universal order Debihtating 
effects of race, ethnicity and religion were confined, and being 
diminished, within a rationally conceived administrative state The 
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Grand Coronation Durbar of 1911 represented triumph of 18th 
century western clams that supenorıty rested on arguments of higher 
civilization and greater knowledge , that through reason and pragmatic 
action mankind could capture and mould destiny Fired by Fabian 
thought and fueled by a belief ın upper class superior moral qualities, 
the British held few compunctions about the efficacy of the new 
administrative state, and this context passed on unfettered into 
Pakistan's political future®. The admınıstratıve state represented a 
superior form of socio-wisdom For only by this modern institution 
could a democratic and humane society based on social compassion be 
fashioned 


In a pageantry that could only be dramatized in the culturally 
diverse subcontinent, the imperial admınıstıatıve state fully 
manifested 1ts splendour and authority The arm which made this 
spectacle possible and believable was a remarkable civil service where 
1500 men ruled over 400 million people ın a region the size of Europe 
but with even a greater diversity 


These men were products of their tıme and place In attitude and 
behaviour they were of the gentry, born to rule as officers and 
gentlemen They possessed superior moral qualities Power they 
understood and they enjoyed it With organizational skull, they 
fundamentally confined power of the state within an elaborate civil 
service constituent which legally and politically was incorporated into 
the tradition of British constitutional monarchy As loyal subjects of the 
crown, the upper civil service officers were constitutional agents 
clothed with legal protections. Exercise of pohtical power through the 
constraints of constitutional law was the mandate of public 
administrators, and not the application of normative principles of 
managerial practice In full meaning of the term, the upper cıvıl 
service was a professional class ordained and trained to rule’ The 
thesis being advanced ıs that the personnel function of Pakistan 
government can only be understood within the values of its inherited 
constitutive dimension ® As Green, Keller and Wamsley explain - 
"Common good, agency, and state" comprise the factors in the political 
foundation of public administration 9 In Pakistan these factors take on 
inordinate importance where the cıvıl service through its powers and 
actions of an administrative state constantly advances to the public 
social and moral choices that define and redefine the common good 
Civil service officers within the imperial tradition were expected to 
live exemplary lives, contributing ın effect to the formation of 
constructive habits and good character Sustained argument and 
deliberation within and without the civil service constituent was 
fostered ın an on-going constitutive process---granted extremely 
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difficult to carry out in the subcontınent's highly segmented and 
fragmented society Yet this civil service managed to live aloof from the 
masses but at the same time maintain constructive working 
relationships with them Great effort was made to understand 
historical nuances of localities, with district officers ın their official 
logs rendenng extraordinary accounts Heroic saga arises in how these 
officers dealt with dacoity (outlawry) and other disruptive elements 
They knew how to confront and confine civil unrest 


Time has caught up with the imperial tradition The question 
involves more than value adjustment Substantial value shifts have 
occurred demanding substantial changes ın Pakistan's social systems 
that consequently affect subsystems such as the nation's public 
administration The thought of Pakistan's two leading founders, 
Mohammad Ah Jinnah, and Liaquat Ah Khan has sorely been tested 
They were not religiously minded, being secularists within the British 
Constitutional tradition. Their objective was to establish a nation-state 
for Muslıms hving on the subcontinent and not an Islamic state for the 
believers They understood the contradictions inherent ın founding a 
state based on religion They believed that Pakistan should be a 
modern state, and not one constrained by strict obedience to 
scrıptural injunctions Their viewpoint early clashed with that held by 
Islamic fundamentahsts As the late Maulana Abul Ala Maududı, founder 
of the fundamentalist Jamaat-ı-Islmı stated "An Islamic state ıs an 
ideological state Only those who espouse the ideology can run the 
state '10 


This issue remams unresolved ın Pakistan The basic mtent and 
pattern of the inherited mnpenal tradition remains Pakistan strives to 
exist as a modern secular state However, the old indigenous forces 
driven by Islamic fundamentalısm continue as formidable factors They 
contain a vast reservoir of hard values on the conduct of life and 
governance 


Ruhng ın the name of the crown, even under commonwealth 
status, has become a different matter than ruling in the name of a 
republic With independence ın 1947 Pakistanis became citizens, no 
longer subjects of the crown This political divorce alone required a 
major shift in the political foundation of governance Out of 
circumstance of history that value shift did not occur !! 


Pakistan achieved its independence as an accident of political 
default The British simply quit India, leaving behind its near 200 year 
history The Hindu majority did not have the political wherewithal to 
stop the sphntering away of the Mushm ummah (communities) ringing 
the northern and eastern tier of the subcontinent Turbulent times 
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called for stern rulership which the imperial cıvıl service was 
admirably prepared to carry out For several decades Pakistan 
functioned no more than as a torn remnant 1n a once great empire 


Nevertheless, from Pakistan's earliest beginnings its inherited 
imperial tune has steadily obsolesced The imperial cıvıl service may 
be effective ın dealing with expediencies but not with socio-economic 
change and development. In organizational terms excessive 
concentration of power and authority in the central government must 
give way to constructive devolution and autonomy For only under such 
a political circumstance 1s it possible for a market economy to 
function, let alone flourish Such as with other new nations, Pakistan 
tried its planned economy which basically failed With all of its political 
risks, Pakistan has no choice but to liberalize its socio-economic 
being !? To accomplish this new state of affairs, a substantially different 
political foundation will be required. The government must be more 
open and democratic The constitutive dimension must take on the 
qualities of citizenship rather than that of subject Public 
administration with its critical component of personnel management 
must assume a new character 


However, all that was said 1s mere conjecture The obsolescing 
mpenal tradition ıs very much alive in Pakistan Over the last two 
decades ıt has been frontally attacked, and just possibly modified 
Nevertheless, ıts essential character remains proudly untouched, 
standing forth as a several centunes old cultural artifact 


In contrast Pakistan in its form of an admunistrative state has 
virtually no usable history A profound gap exists between the old 
tradition based upon mamtenance of law and order and a future to be 
vested with change and progress Bridgings between these two 
histories have been heightened by internal differences on how the 
future should be perceived and managed 


To gain a deeper and better understanding into the dynamic nature 
of Pakistan's personnel administration, a basic model as an organic 
system will be advanced which brings together both its constitutive 
and managerial factors Critical aspects of this model will be analyzed 
in the terms of system flows The question as to what of its future will 
be addressed 


II. 'Sikar' (Ruler) and 'Hakim' (Lawgiver)!? 


To know the pains of power we must go to those who have it, to know its 
pleasures, we must go to those who are seeking ıt the pains of power are real, 
its pleasures imaginary 


CC Colton, Lacon. p 225 
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Cultural authority can in itself be a formidable source of power 
Deber Schwartz and Magrass Power ın the Highest Degree, p 213 


Public personnel administration ın Pakistan can best be understood 
within its civil service constituent (see Figure one) Unhke Pakistan as 
an adımınıstratıve state, the civil service has a long and illustrious 
history Its basal values are buried deep within individual psyches and 
infused widely throughout the public organizational domain Its 
institutional character 1s much like that of a gnarled tree with rootings 
of labyrinthine dimension. It evidences extraordinary age and survival 
capability In anthropological terms the civil service 1s a cultural 
artifact 


Throughout Pakistan's existence now approaching five decades, 
considerable attention has been given to reforming the civil service but 
with little success,}4 In technicalities the civil service 1s well described 
but ın system dynamics poorly understood The best indicators upon 
which to base such a conclusion ıs that ın spite of horrendous 
obstacles, within and without, Pakistan not only survives but 
progresses Except for the impossible juridical domain of East and 
West Pakistan its leaders have controlled strong fissiparous 
tendencies, maıntaınıng a sense of nationhood As a multiethnic state, 
Pakistan has not splintered away such as with Yugoslavia or the Soviet 
Union 


A modern army with a long regimental tradition has played the 
critical role ın holding together factious groups and regions 15 The cıvıl 
service has played equally an important role in carrying out 
development programmes within the magnitude of the imperial 
tradition Both the military and the cıvıl services working together 
have contmued to function m a superordinate fashion, arising above 
primordial struggles but yet penetrating deep mto communal localities 
and ethnic groups For the masses the civil service represents the 
government, with factious political parties remaining outside of core 
power 


With uncanny understanding strategically placed officials were able 
to hve within factious groups but yet they never become a part of them 
The observation of a leading scholar of the civil service, Hugh Tinker, 
written over three decades ago still apples, where he describes it as a 
“sourıng pyramid" with a "refinement of calculated gradation" 
incorporating "both the Hindu caste system and the English class 
system "16 The cıvıl service has been compared to the Mandann order 
but that ıs not entirely an apt charactenzation The Chinese 
mandarinate was an open system in which a brilliant village boy could 
enter and make his way up the hierarchy via examination For the 
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Imperial Raj class and caste ımposed barners on such openness The 
entrance examination, indeed, was a rıgorous one but its content was 
selectively confined to British upper class institutions with its class 
admission requirements 


It would be a mistake to use the Weber's heuristic notion of 
bureaucracy to sort out organizational perplexities of Pakistan's civil 
service It ıs not a bureaucracy ın the classical sense It 1s far too 
complex, with far too much history, to be relegated to such a simple 
Germanic characterization The civil service 1s a professional model of 
public administration which builds on a political rather than a 
technical rationale of collective action Its constituent character 1s to 
be found ın this pragmatic reality 


Groundings of the Pakistan Civil Service 


In Pakistan the civil service comprises essentially the public 
administrative profession Lateral entrance has been sporadic, and 
when tried ıt has virtually been of no consequence The cıvıl service 
may be characterized as a career system 


Its groundings are subtle but substantial They profoundly induce 
the form and composition of the constituent character Included are 
both the normative and constitutive dimensions which define 
distinctive roles, technical competencies, personnel structures, and 
organizational culture and behaviour 17 


The Normatwe Dunension. The ideal of the Pakistani state, with 
both its British and Islamic underpinnings, 1s to strive for a democratic 
and humane society, with a full measure of socio-economic justice The 
process by which society achieves this ideal will be through the agency 
of the state Its successive five year development plans invoke 
obligations to formulating the end of a common good and developing 
essential relationships between the rulers and ruled through the 
imstitutional presence of the state The first three development plans 
particularly emphasized the cntical role of sound public administration 
which as later will be more elaborately explained was too narrowly 
conceived within managerial technicalities rather than its more crucial 
political role The central planning process, preempted by 
technocratic economists, basically overlooked the place of an 
articulated common good which gives attention to regime values, 
public morality processes with its critical features of rule by law, 
political consensus building, quick responsiveness, and effective 
agenda building and awareness, and as all of these political activities 
effect society At the same time the ımportance of agency (the ruled) 
was neglected if not misunderstood Here attention must be given to 
exercise of authority and power, building of public trust, imsuring 
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responsible participation and subordination of government institutions 
marked by shared powers and autonomy inherent ın the popular will 


Within Pakistan's rich history may be found normative and moral 
knowledge for a more responsible articulation of the common good 
where both the rulers and the ruled may play more constructive 
roles 18 


Behind the social structure of "caste" and "class" ıs the obligation of 
dharma, a Sanskrit term All social relations take on the character of 
duty For some who are ordaıned, the duty is given with fairness and 
justice Normative and moral knowledge resting on duty provides the 
essential direction and inherent obligation for the practice of public 
management 


The Constitutwe dunension. This is essentially, but not entirely, a 
British historical graft onto a reconstituted Mughal tradition Common 
good, agency, and state form a constitutive dimension of the civil 
service grounding. Constitutive 1s employed ın two perspectives The 
cıvıl service forms a constitutive part of the government, and exists 
legally and politically within an inherited British constitutional 
tradition It serves as a constitutional agent The civil service 1s heavily 
involved ın the political ways of Pakıstanı society Through its actions 
the civil service presents Pakistanis with political and moral choices 
It is the principal role model for the formation of habits and character 
The upper civil service constitutes the "steel frame" of government Its 
integrity 1s necessarily sustained by adherence to the constitutional 
principle Over time a cardinal feature of pre-entry education and 
training of civil servants has been a thorough indoctrination in British 
constitutionalism. 


Pandemics in the Civil Service Constituent 


Pandemonium characterizes Pakistan's political lıfe 19 The nation 
was born out of communal phobia, and that fear 1s greater now than 50 
years ago Muslim regions ringing the strategic northern rım of the 
Indian subcontinent greatly feared living ın a new nation-state 
dominated by secularist Hindus These regions were poorly prepared 
for self rule For over two centuries they were sapped by invidious 
conflicts — differences of competing religious sects racial prejudices of 
white and brown, struggles of caste and outcaste, and historical 
linguistic differences Behind these controversies was even the more 
emotional issue of culture and brown civilization, or the fundamental 
rules governing life Historic Islam had never experienced a 
reformation reconstituting it for transition to contemporary time Even 
when conceived within its Mughal glory, Islam constitutes a fractured 
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body of intellectual thought Nevertheless, there may be found 
profound wisdom for governing cıvılızıng action and behaviour. 


Islam's great attribute may be found ın its resistance to cultural 
ıngestatıon of the Brahmunical tradition, but ıt has paid a high 
socio-cultural cost ın this century's old defensive struggle, never being 
ın a position to reconstitute its being as a powerful influence or to 
renew its once great history 


Pakistani rulers, at least until Zıa-ul-Hag (1977-88), took seriously 
the ideal of its founder Muhammad Alı Jinnah (Quaid-1-Azam) that 
Pakistan will be a modern nation-state Through its technocratic 
planning mechanism it has sought to carry out massive social 
mobilization, even to the extent advanced by political scientist Karl W 
Deutsch.29 Included here are its 1960 rural works and 1970-80s 
"poorest of the poor" programmes In contrast its leaders have never 
been able to master the complexities of mass politics which provides 
the means to move on to a modernizing economy and polity Ethnic 
strife and conflict has too often thwarted good mtentions for the 
common good Over time the political consequence has been a 
tightening of authoritarian rule In pejorative terms scholars of 
development have characterized Pakistan as a Garrison, Praetorian or 
Bonapartıst state 2! It exists as an imperial anachronism Power and 
authority are excessively concentrated by constitutional law in the 
central government, the district remains the fundamental unıt of 
administration, the secretariat system with its establishmentarian 
character continues, and the complex cadre or service structure binds 
together the administrative organization 22 


In administrative behaviour the entire civil service constituent 
functions as a large authoritarian family drawing its values from an 
entrenched agrarian society From the lowest to the highest levels 
those ın charge behave not only as supervisors and managers but also 
as social exchangers and benefactors, and usually ın the baradarı 
tradition 23 Cynicism runs deep in this authoritarian famuly, 
characterized by persistent and sarcastic criticism The cıvıl service 1S 
deemed sick, inflicted with "chentelism, incrementalism, 
arbitrariness, impenalism and parochıalısm "24 


Pakistan's segmented society fosters excessive narcissism, for 
which the nation has paid painful prices falling into traps of costly 
delusion In late 1970 the Pakistan military composed of mainly 
Punjabi and Pathan units sought to put down Bengali irredentalism 
The non-martial Bengals fought Opportunistic India supported them 
Out-numbered and cut-off, more than 100,000 beleaguered West 
Pakıstanı soldiers capitulated East Pakistan emerged as the 
independent state of Bangladesh 25 
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In spite of this wasteful economy of history, the basic social fabric 
of Pakistan remained unchanged Excessive narcissistic behaviour 
became even more evidenced in the personage of Zulfıkar Ah Bhutto 
(1971-77) and his nemesis General Zia-ul-Haq (1977-88) Both heads 
of state met violent deaths Bhutto was hanged for high crimes on Apnil 
4, 1979, and Zia was killed on August 17, 1988, 1n an unsolved air 
disaster 26 


Pakistan's groundings for constituting a nation-state with a full 
measure of freedom, equality and progress are constantly being 
frustrated As a consequence the civil service rules through its 
imperial inherted structures which have obsolesced into an 
establıshmentarıan character The secretariat system which is based 
on the premise of a separation between policy and implementation 1s 
extremely entrenched in the administrative state The secretaries 
continue to play a predommant role Policymaking is considered a 
general function fit only for persons educated in the English liberal 
tradition The technical personnel, e g engineers and medical 
doctors, who supposedly do not have the breadth of knowledge and 
skill to deal with complicated policy matters, continue to occupy a 
record class status ın polıcymakıng and governance 


Increasingly, administrative practice has taken on a corporate 
form As Professor Nasir Islam observes the secretanats are powerful 
entities The secretaries "enjoy powers akin to the Chief Executive 
Officer (CEO) ın corporate organization "27 While under the Official 
Rules of Business, they are technically advisers to mimusters, often they 
are the more influential figures ın the decision process Professor 
Shafik H Hashmi affirms "(Jn Pakistan there has been a government 
of Secretaries most of the tıme "28 But again ıt must be acknowledged 
that found in the civil service tradition are guiding principles and 
heroic role models which in themselves are powerful influences for 
achieving a high quality m the conduct of public affairs Class and caste 
are infused with ideals of individual duty and supenor performance 
Pakistan's cıvıl service has a remarkable intellectual heritage 


III. Loyalty to Higher Order 


Janus am I, oldest of potentates ! Forward I look and backward and below I 
count--as god of avenues and gates--the years that through my portals come and 
go I block the roads and drift the fields with snow, I chase the wild-fowl from 
the frozen fen, my frosts congeal the nvers in their flow, my fires light up the 
hearths and hearts of men 


Longfellow—wrntten for The Children's Almanac 


The Bntish astutely understood the concourse of power building m 
communal subcontinent which constituted pledging individual loyalty 
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to a higher order (polity) Power naturally flowed upward ın that it 
depended upon the complance of subordinates, and it was not 
produced by posturings and commands of superiors On the other 
hand, legitimacy invariably flowed downward as a consequence of 
scholar-officials who worked out the rules of civil propriety There 
existed a reciprocal response between the rulers and the ruled, with 
grand occasions and rituals given as pretensions of power 


The British-Indian army fully exemplified this extraordinary 
achievement For the "common folk" enlistment in the army provided 
a way towards gaining two rewards highly prized ın their life's affairs 
honour and land The oft used word izzat summed it up : honour, 
esteem, status, class and caste along with face were involved Face 
meant a person of worth, both ın private and public relations, being 
able to give grand entertainments in the marriage of one's daughter, 
holding a position of magistrate, winning a graduate degree from a 
prestigious university 29 


The civil service followed the same pattern With the development 
of expansive hydraulic works ın the late 19th and 20th centuries, the 
umperial Raj gave vast tracts of land to those persons of birth who 
pledged loyalty to the Crown Maintaining patterned order ın retaining 
pledges to the higher polity or collectivity often involved devious 
devices of bribery, coercion an threats 


Revival of Paternalistic Power 


With the coming of modernization driven by enhanced technology 
in Pakistan's massive hydraulic complex and spurred industrial 
growth, the old rules of mobilizing power and legitimacy obsolesced 
The nation's decision makers faced the difficult problem of developing 
new reciprocal arrangements The response has been a fractured 
revival of paternalistic behaviour Partition (1947) and the 
Afghanistan-Soviet war (essentially 1980s) along with a four decade 
surge ın population growth created a massive displacement of people 
which find themselves outside of established communal groupings 
Hence they are essentially parıahs, an issue which Pakistan has never 
seriously confronted Nevertheless, the revival of paternalistic power 
characterizes transitory Pakistan Within this revival the family takes 
on extraordinary importance, and it ıs the model for all social 
relationships To understand Pakistan's civil service it becomes 
imperative to know the family values of its diverse individual cultures 
It would be a grave mustake to regard the basal values of the civil 
service constituent within a paradigm of a monolithic Islamic order 


Within the establıshmentarıan character of Pakistan's cıvıl service, 
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the personnel system becomes a powerful means for shaping and 
reshaping individual behaviour to fit its. famıly-lıke culture It ıs 
essentially a "career order" which is based upon rank of position The 
"order" ıs intensely infused with the social values of ızzat 


Establishment Dwisin as Janus'. The mainspring of the Pakistan 
Admunistrative State ıs the Establishment Division. Through its control 
of a compact personnel system, the Establishment Division exercises 
ınordınate authority throughout the entire organizational apparatus 
Basically it functions as the strategic apex of the administrative state 
and profoundly influences performance of the technical cores of 
functıon/lıne agencies In selective ways it exercises command-like 
authority It 1s the Janus which articulates the entire personnel 
system 39 


With the objective of selecting public personnel on the basics of 
mert along with ınsurıng social equity and fairness, the Government of 
India Acts of 1919 and of 1935 established the autonomous Public 
Service Commission ?! Until the advent of the Bhutto regime, this 
personnel entity was fully incorporated into the Pakistan 
government 92 Under his admunistrative reforms of the 1970s the 
Public Service Commission was shifted as an attached agency of the 
Estabhshment Division, losing its independent standing Its primary 
activity consists of administering recruitment examinations and 
related matters 


The Establıshment Division functions true to its title It ıs charged 
with the maintenance of the establıshmentarıan character of the 
administrative state, which it secures by the skillful play of "brokerage" 
Politics--the determination as to who gets the best and worst of jobs 
along with other rewards Within its concentrated authority the 
Establıshment Division exercises tight control over core personnel 
functions including their processes of exaction and follow-up 


Decisionmaking within the Pakistan civil service 1s a slow and 
arduous process In a strict sense there is virtually no possibility for 
non-programmed decisonmaking As a consequence key decision- 
makers daily wrestle with stacks of thick files tied together with twine 
which are maintained by masses of poorly educated clerks who work 
under miserable conditions 


Since the civil service continues to be heavily influenced by the 
notion of class and caste, there exists a rather dismal view of human 
nature Human beings are basically untrustworthy The redeeming 
feature ıs that civil servants of good breeding and lıberal education can 
counteract this sorry state of humanity by introducing rationality and 
system flow into the conduct of administrative governance This ethos 
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ıs platonic in both spint and intent Man ıs guided by reason Yet it was 
the pragmatic more than the philosophical view that shaped the 
imperial civil service The game of rulership with all of its ugly features 
of playing off one faction against another required concrete rules 

Imperial organization and admınıstratıon were built on distrust rather 
than trust, since by their diverse nature personal obligations basically 
rest on birth--to kin, ethnic group, religious sect, region In Pakistan 
safarısh 1s a strong social value, Those ın strategic positions are 
obligated to secure appointments of friends and kin in the cıvıl 
service, as well as using their influence ın securing special privilege,3% 


Law and Its Institutional Filters. In conservative thought, the British 
placed inordinate confidence in the law and its basic institutions as 
system filters in regulating ınputs into the personnel system 
Sanctions ın a peculiar admınıstratıve usage take on extreme 
importance, which is best exemplified ın the complex process of 
making financial expenditures An approved budget has little meaning 
since each line item expenditure must later be sanctioned by some 
higher official, usually someone ın the external finance agency In 
practice ıt ıs like buying gasoline at a service station The purchaser 
must make payment to the operator before being permitted to fill his 
automobile's gas tank With this sort of administrative mechanism ın 
place, the strategic apex of the cıvıl service constituent, mainly the 
Establishment Division, was able to use carefully formulated law and its 
basic institutions in controling system transactions of the core 
personnel functions and their related activities Paradoxically, a 
constructive feature of Pakistan political life 1s the independence of 
the judiciary ın "nghting" grave injustices and msuring political 
responsibility This includes not only preserving institutional integrity 
of the personnel system but also protecting individual rights of abused 
public employees 34 , 


Psycho-Cultural Dynamics of Personne! Transactions 


Pakistanis have a "knack" of becoming entrapped ın their own 
creations, being ın effect their own worst enemies They never seem 
able to escape "Plato's Cave", living within a psychic prıson.35 A great 
deal of this behaviour may be explained within terms of Pakistan's tight 
social segmentaion®® infused with pervasive narcissism 37 


In a panoramic way Geert Hofstede's exhaustive research on 
comparative national culture and their organizational behaviours 
provides a penetrating insight into this endemic relationship 38 He 
found that managers and employees vary on four dimensions of national 
culture (1) ındıvıdualısm versus collectivism, (2) power distance, (3) 
uncertamty avoidance, and (4) masculınıty versus femininity 
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Individualism refers to a loosely knit social framework ın which 
people are supposed to preserve their own interests and those of their 
immediate family The opposite ıs collectivism which 1s characterized 
by a tight social framework where people expect others ın their social 
groups to aid and protect them Pakistan clearly falls mto extreme 
collectivism 


Power distance refers to the measure of the extent to which a 
society accepts in its organizations and institutions unequal 
distribution of power With its notion of class and caste translated in 
title, rank and status, Pakistan has a high power of distance. 


Uncertainty avoidance pertains to how society responds to 
uncertainty ın different ways Involved ıs the critical factor of risk 
taking Basically Pakistan falls ın the low risk category This 1s 
evidenced in excessive formal rules and regulations of the government 
along with doctrinaire emphasis on Islam Pakistan 1s not an open 
society receptive to new social ideas With its Islamic tradition it has 
the "truth", a subject later discussed 


Masculinity versus femininity ıs a dichotomy which essentially 
relates to the extent society allows both men and women to assume 
different roles In other words, some societies prescribe rigid 
differences as to sex roles, whereas other societies have few 
restrictions Hofstede further differentiates these roles by the extent 
of assertiveness 1n acquisition of money and material things 
(masculine) agamst the concern for human relationships (feminine) 
Within these terms Pakistan clearly falls in the masculinity cluster 


Table one below repsents a few cultural contrasts which indicate 
Pakistan's dimensional character 
Table One: Contrast of Cultural Dimensions 


INDIVIDUALISM COLLECTIVISM 
United States Pakistan 
Great Bntain Peru 


HIGH POWER DISTANCE LOW POWER DISTANCE 
Pakistan New Zealand 
Philippines Denmark 


HIGH UNCERTAINTY AVOIDANCE HIGH UNCERTAINTY ACCEPTANCE 
Pakistan Singapore 
Japan Sweden 


HIGH MASCULINITY HIGH FEMININITY 
Pakistan Norway 
Italy Denmark 
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While Hofstede's four dimensional concept of national cultures 
provides useful references as to what may be termed metaphorically 
the terrain of Pakistan's national culture, ıt ıs decidedly weak as to 
explaining the psychodynamıcs of dependency As earher explained 
Pakistan 1s a highly segmented society, with strong class and caste 
characteristics Within these segmented groups are tight bonds of 
reciprocal relationships between superior and subordinates 


The need to belong, submerging one's self ın group identity, gives 
rise to a host of ımponderable questions Why do the demands of 
conformity seem not stifling on the parts of lower public employees ? 
In contrast why ıs not the search for individual autonomy more 
strongly valued ? Discipline may be readily imposed and accepted 


Dominant in Pakistan hfe ıs a surprisingly muted oedipal response 
which is infused with a strong narcissistic intensity As Lucian W Pye 
writes 


leaders see themselves as pecuharly virtuous and are distrustful of others 
because they suspect that those others do not appreciate their superior worth 
Leaders, in short need the reassurance of admırıng followers The followers are 
in their way equally dependent as they seek the secunty of either an 
understanding guru or an ıdealızed brotherhood 


The belief ın the grandeur of the state with a strong sovereign 
provides a comfortable context in the "rewards of narcissism " 


Pakistan leaders can speak from the basis of religious truth since 
Islam has well-defined characteristics a creed, a book and a 
brotherhood As the Shahada goes "There is no god other than Allah 
and that Prophet Muhammad ıs his messenger " The book ıs the Koran 
with its precise rules governing all aspects of hfe The brotherhood 1s 
the concept that all people have their essence in Allah Hence all those 
who believe ın the faith stand equal before Allah 


The Islamic concept of din, or religion as a whole way of life, 
provides a respect for authority along with each individual's place ın 
society As an absolute set of rules, ıt applıes to all people For Muslims 
total conformity ıs expected, and deviants are seen as an abomination 
to nature and Allah From this belief ıs found the Muslim sense of unity 
in the universe 


In Islam there can be no clear separation between sacred and 
secular authority Everything 1s governed by an all-pervasive religion 
The ideal of the Islamic state ıs that every act government carries out 
will implement the words of God as recorded in the Koran Leaders 
glorify government causing them to act ın the authority of Allah The 
caliph or sovereign becomes the representative of Allah, to whom 
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alone belongs all the power and authority Laws of the state are 
expected to be manifestations of "higher religious laws" 


Found ın Islam ıs an ambiguity between authoritarian rule ın the 
khilafah and popular democracy ın the form of a common brotherhood 
(ummah) Decisionmaking should reflect the well-being of the ummah 
carried out through a full measure of consultation (shura) The Islamic 
state should be a popularist society, a "perfect democracy " 


The socialization process of Pakistani Muslims reinforces the 
Islamic views of authority and power According to Lucian W Pye the 
pattern produces "a type of narcissism not too different from the 
(Indian) Hindu." However, the “ambivalence toward authority 1s based 
on conflicting sentiments between a demanding ‘brotherhood’ (umma) 
rather than a stern father 49 “Briefly summarized he notes the 
predominate role of the mother in a situation where there is httle 
contact with the father At the age of five or so years the male child 1s 
suddenly taken from his mother to spend the entire day ın Islamic 
school He must make his own way The discipline 1s often harsh, the 
intumidations of the older children frequent The psychological ties to 
the brotherhood are forged 4! 


If the child is a son of an elite family, he will be sent to Atchison 
College ın Lahore (sometimes called Chiefs College) which was 
founded during the Bntish Raj upon the tradition of the English public 
school Often he will be waited upon by two or more family servants 


The educational process will yield basically the same results Within 
extreme narcissism they will gain a sentiment of supenor worth but 
yet distrustful of others who have not been so "virtuously" tramed and 
educated They will seek the reassurance of admiring followers who 
are equally dependent upon them including often their livelhood The 
landlord tradition ıs deeply entrenched ın Pakistan 4? 


Found ın this socialization process are a number of pathological 
problems, which are traceable to the ambivalence ın the exercise of 
authority In this regards, Ijaz Hussain Batalvi, advocate, Supreme 
Court and West High Court in Lahore, makes an insightful observation 

in our famılıes, there 1s no democracy from the very beginning (children) 
start hating authonty Speaking ın psychological terms, our relationship with 

the administrator ıs the relationship of a child who hates the authority of his 


father because it is always misused without understanding the child's 
reactions 43 


Pakistanis may say they revere their fathers, but what they are 
really saying 1s how much they fear them Advocate jaz has identified 
the most nagging problem in Pakistanis' administrative behaviour 
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which 1s often displayed in excessive moralization (lecturing) and 
ıncestuous-lıke aggression As personnel management moves its 
transactions onto final organizational results and/or impacts, the ethos 
of paternalistic authority increasingly inhibits rigorous evaluation 
against firmly held standards of performance The personnel agency 
may initiate a position classification scheme, for example, but it will 
have little relevancy when ascnptive behaviour (looking right) 1s more 
important than prescriptive behaviour (doing right) 


Managerial Modes for Action 


In Western thought on personnel management, from its moral 
philosophy to contemporary psychology, the emphasis has been on the 
virtues of independence and autonomy, the assumed requisites for 
self-realızatıon and healthy personal development Dependency 1s 
conceived mainly in negative terms associated with immaturity and 
ineffectual social institutions Yet when dependency 1s examined ın the 
Pakistan context, and its larger subcontinent setting, ıt reveals a 
number of constructive features These especially become evidenced 
when attention 1s drawn to the system transactions of the 
behaviour/managerial capabilities as shown in Figure One. The 
psychology of dependency provides a potential for fostering 
cooperation and strong bonds for teamwork Acceptance of conformity 
and commitment within groups makes it easy to suppress egotistical 
behaviour and develop smooth working relationships Leadership 1s 
clearly identifiable and within a properly designed organization it can 
be held accountable The key qualification 1s that leadership takes the 
form of supportive relationships where the subordinates feel they are 
being well protected and their self-ınterests fairly addressed 


On the whole Pakistams prefer social paternalism Leaders are 
expected to assume the ancient role of Mai-Papism (mother-father) In 
practice, stern and authoritarian leadership is a rarer phenomenon 
than often presupposed. Dependent subordmates have uncanny ways by 
which to thwart such practice Leaders are expected to be men of 
principle and good character 


With supportive leadership and knowledgeable managers, 
risk-taking within a collectivity becomes possible. The notion of 
collective goods is well understood Thus rewards for superior 
performance may take into account this social value Conflict resolution 
largely becomes an issue between competing groups Internally, each 
group gives positive value to the sentiments of loyalty and obedience. 


The fullest expression of the behavioural/managerial capabilities 
briefly touched upon was to be found ın the old imperial Indian army 
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Against what little ıs known about the Pakistan army, this ımpernal 
tradition appears to continue Hence it becomes understandable why 
there has been since the earliest days of Pakistan's beginnings a close 
working relationship between the officer corps of both civil and 
mulitary services They share a common ethos which 1s very pragmatic 
in nature. Obedience to a senior officer has been a norm in the 
Pakistan army. The same ıs the case in the higher cıvıl service, with 
seniority given extreme ımportance 


Pakistan's diverse Political culture has strong parochial dimensions 
with each accorded ın its distinctive histones As a consequence even 
small organizational undertakings are socially complex in character 
The most effective way to win loyalty to a higher order 1s through the 
old British institution of the regimental organization, and this 
fundamental fact has been structured into the exceedingly complex 
design of the civil service Within this social construct ıt has become 
possible to mtroduce progressive personnel management measures, 
although ironically this has been more by accident than by design 


The organizational issue today Does this imperial legacy have any 
relevancy in the future of the Pakistan civil service ® Whither goes 
Janus, "the oldest of potentates ?" 


IV. Naukarshahi 


Be a pattern to others, and then all will go well, for as a whole city 1s affected 
by the hcentious passions and vices of great men, so is it likewise reformed by 
moderation 


Cicero 


Nay, I must ask, if not every true reformer, by the nature of him a pnest ? 
He appeals to heaven's invisible justice against earth's visible force, He is a 
behever ın divine things, a seer, seeing through the show of things, (He 
takes the character of Mohammed, peace be with him, ın that he demolishes 
ancient things) "grown false and idolatrous " 


Thomas Carlyle, Lectures on Martın Luther 


I never thrust my nose into other men's porndge It 1s no bread or butter of 
mine Every man for himself and God for us all 


Cervantes, Don Quwote 


Pakistan 1s a conservative society although it 1s a contentious one 
Its pattern and dynamics are reflected in periodic reports on 
admunistrative reform (see Table Two) All of them essentially cover 
only the civil service constituent. This 1s to be expected since here 
resides the principal depository of authority With its platonic infusion 
and paternalistic orientation, a high level of moral conduct for the civil 
service 1s ethically imposed Pakistan may be an accident of history but 
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its idealism ıs captured in the works of its ethnic poets--foremost 1s 
that of Sir Muhammad Iqbal who ın the opening sentence of his epic 
poem, The Mysteries of Selflessness, exclaims * "You who were made 
by God to the Seal of all the peoples of the earth .. Why are you fallen 
now so far astray .?"44 


A theme in nearly all these investigations on reform was the 
pervasiveness of corruption. Pakistanis have not shied away from this 
issue, although they have not been too successful dealing with it In 
fact ıt 1s generally beheved that bureaucratic corruption has increased 
considerably over the years Standards of conduct based on universal 
moral duties and obligations which indicate how one should behave are 
firmly evidenced For the Pathans, as an illustration, the ethical values 
are simple but straightforward By long tradition they are obligated to 
extend hospitality even to strangers, grant refuge for the pursued or 
persecuted, and seek revenge ın loss of face, But there are other values 
or core beliefs which in essence are nonethical since they do not 
pertain to moral duty and obligation. In relation to behaviour they are 
neutral Such influential values include wealth, security, prestige and 
status They became unethical only ın the terms that the person may 
use them unnghteously for dominion over others Of these sort of 
values Pakistanis have a strong economic onentation, historically bemg 
traders land owners, and moneylenders They place a high social 
premium on holding official position ın the cıvıl and military services 


Table Two : Major Reports on Administrative Reform in Pakistan Since 





1948 
Chairman /Author Title of report Date reported 
M. Munir, Pay & Service Commission 1949 
Chief Justice 
R Egger, The Improvement of Public 1953 
US/AID Expert Admunistration in Pakistan 
B Gladieux, Reorganization of Pakistan 1955 
Ford Foundtion Government for Development 
G Ahmad, Police Service Administrative Reorganization 1961 
of Pakistan of Pakistan 
A R Cornelius, Pay and Services Commission 1962 
Chief Justice Report, 1959-62 s 
K H Meer Administrative Reforms committee 1973 
Establishment Minister Report 
Anwar-ul-Huq, The Civil Services Commission 1981 


Chief Justice Report 
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Contesting Conservative Values 


Pakistanis confront administrative problems in pragmatic ways 
Although the Pakistani Mushm strongly resists Hinduism, the 
Brahmanical tradition with its genius for order and continuity remains 
within the ethos of the civil service. None of the official reports has 
ever proposed completely discarding its highly stratified civil service 


In implementing its programmes of socio-economic progress 
preference in Pakistan has been given to a grand strategy of gradualism 
with carefully utilzed tactics of incremental change The assumption 
prevailed that fundamental character of the civil service was sound In 
terms of reform only systemic measures were necessary to enhance 
the capacity of the administrative state These systemic changes were 
essentially conceived products of the upper civil service constituent 
including its judicial component The fullest confidence ın this 
strategic approach occurred ın the early years of the Ayub Khan era 
(1958-69) 


As a professional officer trained ın the Sandhurst tradition Ayub 
Khan approached reform ın rational and logical terms With his Pathan 
pride, he had confidence ın the cıvıl service constituent not only to 
reform itself m the application of new technocratic skill but also to 
continue the imperial tradition of carrying out massive-size public 
works He was cosmopolitan ım outlook, holding virtually no 
reservations ın utilizing large numbers of technical advisers, mainly 
Americans During his regime an effort was made to incorporate 
principles of American public management into Pakistani practice 
The administrative state as a bureaucratic polity was hardly questioned 


Fickle time caught up with Ayub Khan Surging contentiousness 
fueled mainly by the government's massive efforts ın soc10-economuc 
uplift which was heavily funded by U S. foreign aid paved the way for 
his downfall 45 Zulfikar Ah Bhutto, with his fall election victory, took 
over the government on December 20, 1970, With the ascent of the 
left ın the Pakistan Peoples’ Party (PPP), and under the guise of 
Islamic socialism, Bhutto's reform quickly assumed a radical character 
Nationalization of basic industries and financial institutions occurred 


Bhutto understood that the administrative structure would not 
serve his political designs He and his heutenants distrusted the civil 
service constituent, especially the elite Civil Service of Pakistan (CSP) 
One of his first acts was to remove from the upper civil service a 
number of officers who were prominent in the former Ayub Khan 
government To consolidate his power ın the office of Prime Minister, 
Bhutto, stripped away the power of upper civil servants to make 
independent decisions They were held answerable to the executive 
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head of the government, 1 e, to the prime minister and his ministers. 


However, these political acts proved futile Systematically the 
senior CSP officers with their superior organizational and managerial 
skills rooted ın old political mterests reclaimed the strategic positions 
in the upper power structure Vigar Ahmed former CSP, as Cabinet 
Secretary boasted that he was the second most powerful man in the 
government, next to President Bhutto 


Both the constitutions of 1956 and 1962 retained provisions of the 
Ray's organic act that gave recourse to the courts when cıvıl servants' 
rights were violated For example, a civil servant could only be 
removed from the service before the age of retirement (usually 55 
years) 1f the hiring authority could successfully charge that the person 
under scrutiny had not fulfilled the terms of his employment which 
was a difficult legal matter to prove In contrast, Bhutto's 1973 
constitution did not contain any such legal guarantees 


In an address to the nation on August 20, 1973, on the state of his 
economic reform, Bhutto criticized a vital aspect of the civil service 
constituent's lore He stated that 


It 1s often averred that the bureaucratic apparatus 1s a neutral instrument 
which can be bent to any kind of policy But this neutrality 1s mythical The 
bureaucracy itself 1s a powerful vested interest, concerned more with its own 
good than with the good of the public 48 


Earlier he had publicly stated that "(In) a democratic state where 
government ıs popularly elected, with its main aim the ımprovement 
of the condition of the common man, the question of exploitation by 
the state does not arise "47 Within this context he makes his most 
serious charge against the cıvıl service constituent 


No institution in the country has so lowered the quality of our national hfe as 
what 1s called Naukarshahi It has done so by imposing a caste system on our 
society It has created a class of Brahmins or mandarıns, unrivalled ın its 
snobbery and arrogance, insulated from hfe of the people and incapable of 
identifying itself with them 48 


A sort of irony exists in Bhutto's attempts to transform the cıvıl 
service constituent Following the long imperial tradition, he 
appointed an in-house government body which was chaired by K. H 
Meer, Establishment Minister without Portfolio This body reviewed 
the past work of administrative reform commissions and committees 
along with other materials It then issued its own report entitled 
Administrative Reforms committee Report, 1973 The report 
addressed five major issues 

1 unification of service structure 

2 eradication of corruption , 
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3 reorganization of recruiting arrangements , 
4 the secretarial and departmental reorgamzation, and 
5 the field administration 


Only items 1 and 3 which pertained to the cıvıl service constituent 
received serious attention In the terms of contemporary personnel 
principles ıt ıs hard to fault the Bhutto initiatives The service 
structure based on four classes (I II, III and IV) and cadre labels (CSP 
etc) was unwieldy and not responsive to the administrative needs of 
progressive government The generalist CSP Cadre had not performed 
well, affected by "hcentious passions and vices", Yet this cadre 
constituted the best depository of scarce managenal talent 


With zeal of a prophet-priest Bhutto set out to systematically 
demolish ancient things "grown false and idolatrous " He was not 
successful, but he did succeed in "bending the steel frame "49 The 
complicated service structure was modified (More will be said later on 
this point) Bhutto stressed the need of incorporating specialists into 
principal decisionmaking position---"scientists, engineers, doctors, 
economists, statisticians " A "people's government cannot condone a 
system which elevates the generalist above the scientist, the 
technician, the professional expert, the artist or the teacher "5° Bhutto 
relentlessly struck at the vitals of the civil service constituent He 
abolished the cadre associations which provided for influential 
networking Huis control over the Establishment Division was 
enhanced while the protective powers of the semi-independent 
federal and provincial Public Service Commission were diminished A 
new system of lateral entry was instituted where entrants were not 
required to satisfy the once rıgorous admission requirements Between 
1973-77 over 1300 persons were recruited under these relaxed 
provisions primarily benefitting relatives and associates of cabinet 
ministers, and those recommended by provincial governors and 
Pakistan Peoples Party leaders 


With excessive political ınterventıons and virtually legal protection 
against coercion and arbitrariness, the integrity of the civil service was 
greatly compromised The mnovative reforms advanced by the Meer 
Commnuttee were abandoned On July 5, 1977 Bhutto was forced out of 
power by the military He was later hanged for high crimes against the 
state General Zia-ul-Haq became the martial law administrator 


Radical transformation of the civil service constituent had failed Its 
historic Supremacy, however, was diminished and its hallowed 
character tarnished Technical aspects of personnel practice were 
introduced including job/position classification and a more equitable 
compensation structure 
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Returning to Pragmatic Values 


With its return to its third martial law administration under the 
charge of General Zia-ul-Haq, the cıvıl service constituent reclaned 
its strategic power position 


In 1978 the Zia government appointed a reform commission under 
the chairmanship of Anwarul Haq, a member of the Qadiani sect and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court This commission made several 
ımportant recommendations to improve the public service structure, 
particularly in placing specialists ın strategic positions and the 
induction of military officers into the civil service No other serious 
actions were taken Zia's government was singularly interested in 
seeking legitimacy through Nizam-cIslam (Islamızatıon) of society 


Neither Zia nor Bhutto was able to successfully bring about reform 
as "prophet-priests," The grounding fundamentals so essential ın 
formulating a progressive national state remain tremulous, with 
Naukarshahı very much evidenced but ın a shaken form 


The imperial tradition of complex rank classification continued but 
possibly ın a more egalitarian way Formerly, it consisted of four 
horizontal categories with little mobility between them They were 
designated as Class I, II, HI, and IV In the federal civil service Class I 
was vertically organized into twelve cadres, known as the Central 
Superior Services ?! which contained hundreds of individual positions 
Two of these services, The Civil Service of Pakistan (CSP) and the 
Police Service of Pakistan (PSP), were called the All Pakistan Services 
Members of these two services could be posted to senior positions at 
all levels of government and semi-autonomous bodies Other services 
were unifunctional cadres such as the Foreign Service, the Audit and 
Account Service, the Taxation Service, and the Information Service 


If a person was not a member of one of these services, he was 
treated almost hike a pariah such as an instructor at one of the national 
training institutions 


The most intense criticism levelled against this classification 
system was the elitist character of the generalist CSP cadre The cadre 
restricted entry by mgorous competitive examination, never filling its 
quota and reserving key positions throughout the government for its 
members As a consequence they secured all sorts of preferences 
including quick promotions, higher pay scales and lucrative 
perquisites The specialist/functional cadre officers often found 
themselves ın subordinate positions to CSP officers which created 
serious morale problems 


The intricate stratification was abolished by the Bhutto 
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government However, the mtent of class and cadre was maintained 
The Central Public Services were classified on functional lines into 17 
occupational groups The former positions reserved for the CSP cadre 
were placed into three different occupational groups The field 
admınıstratıon posts were classified mto the new District Management 
Group (DMG) Most positions in the Central Secretariat were allocated 
to the Secretariat Group. A new Tribal Areas Group (TAG) was created 
to administer federally controlled tribal territories Three different 
account services were grouped into one Accounts Group The 
excessively complex and archaic scheme of some 600 pay scales was 
abolished It was replaced by a unified pay scale of 23 grades 


The CSP/DMG group appears to have reemerged as a relatively 
influential factor ın the revamped cıvıl service constituent Most of the 
senior positions of government remain filled by members of this 


grouping 


In many ways the 1973 reforms represent only a change in 
nomenclature The positions were not categorized and placed into 
occupational groups as a result of job/position analysis and evaluation 
No entrance qualifications were established for any of the groups The 
present examination system does not specifically relate the candidate's 
academic background for recruitment to a particular occupation 


Lateral entry to the public service took on a "spoils character", and 
was virtually abolished under the Zia administration 


Promotion to key positions between the generalists and specialists 
continues as a contentious issue Involved are problems of social 
equity, motivation, morale and efficiency, Pakistan's periodic efforts to 
reform its personnel system probably represents no more than the 
case of form over function However, there have been senous infusions 
for enhancing the gualıty of the publıc service In subtle ways functions 
may be moulding form 


V. Infusions 


"I wonder men dare trust themselves with men" 
Shakespeare, "Timon o Athens," Act 1, Scene 2, Line 42 


Pakistan's efforts at reforming its civil service constituent have 
been disappointing Application of sound principles of personnel 
management has encountered stiff resistance Suggested 1s that two 
findings of organizational theory provide insight into this disturbing 
circumstance First, organizational mortalıty declines with age 
Second, organizational performance does not improve with age 5? The 
cıvıl service constituent 1s an ancient social organization It persists yet 
performs inadequately It has obsolesced to an inertial or 
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institutionalized state, In character ıt is highly compartmentahzed and 
segmented As to the principal system components, as shown ın figure 
one. there are in-place barner filters with institutional strength These 
filters tightly control the infusions including new ideas and innovations 
ın personnel practice 


The civil service constituent, however, with its leading 
characteristic of ruler, ruled/agency, and state within a constitutional 
construct 1s not an island in itself It draws vital sustenance from 
ethical values based on moral duty and obligation which define how 
public employee and their serviced clientele should behave As core 
beliefs they are guidelines which affect individual attitude and motivate 
people to perform 


Political authority evidences itself best ın the rhetoric of top 
leaders that provide linkages between broadly shared values and 
specific pohcy choices Both values and policy choices articulated must 
also be contrasted with those being rejected 


Pakistan's founder Muhammd Alı Jinnah (Quaid-1-Azam) educated 
within British constitutional history understood well this process 
Unfortunately, he died soon after independence Ayub Khan pursued an 
extremely rational approach to socio-economic development but social 
groups being bypassed became impatient, demanding a more equitable 
share In several important ways the progressivism introduced by Ayub 
in the upper cıvıl service failed Zulfikar Alı Bhutto capitalized on this 
moment of social frustration and sought to transform the cıvıl service 
constituent He never successfully cotested the fundamental values and 
policies, although some modifications were made With his mılıtary 
background, General Zia-ul-Haq preferred the old order of affairs, even 
though inducted in the upper level military officers For him reforming 
the cıvıl service constituent was not a prionty issue The same ıs the 
case for his successors 


As a consequence of Pakistan's uneven history of admınıstratıve 
reform, along with the increased politicization of the upper echelons 
of the bureaucracy, it becomes difficult to draw linkages between 
shared values and policy choices The matter is complicated by an 
excessive concentration of political authority in the secretariat 
organization which segments itself into a self-serving entity The upper 
civil service maintains an ımperal aloofness, with a guru mentality 


The subject at hand 1s compound by the deplorable state of social 
Science ın Pakistan Unlike the British Raj whose intellectually-driven 
officers turned to university based scholars for critical mformation no 
such possibility exists in Pakistan Unfortunately, social science 
research, except for economics, is politically a suspect matter.93 
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Pushing aside these complexities and difficulties, lınkages between 
shared values and public personnel policy and practice may be 
discerned, as shown by figure two The civil service constituent 
reflects very much Pakistan's political reality and uneven progress 
Pakistan's personnel system is in an incomplete but evolving state 


Figure Two : Constituent Values in Personnel Practice 


Ethical Values Results/Impacts 





Class/caste derivatives] Procurement Recruitment and Patterned order 
--duty, loyalty, Preference generalists selection grandeur of state 
homage, leaning (rulers) cadre/rank structure | (political efficiency) 
pre- and post training 
posting and promotions 


Economic and social Allocation Quota system Administrative 

equity-- regional, communal and commitment 

ruled (agency) special groups (organizational) 

need/demand effectiveness) 

Islamic infusions Development morality Education and training | Moral decisionmaking 
ın ethical values (efficacy) 

Individual employment | Sanctions and Latera! placement and | Organizational 

rights appointments movement technical core 

(generalists vs uniform compensation | strengthened 

technocrats) (economy) 


Over its four decades, Palustan has faced three major agency 
(ruled) demands which are incorporated into its civil service 
constituent. These are (a) reconcılıng demand for an Islamic polity 
with demand for a secular polity, (b) integrating parochial regional 
interests within the context of a modern nation-state and (c) 
correcting unequal levels of institutional and pohtical development 54 
In personnel practice Pakistan has given preference for generalists, 
retained the cadre system of organization, based position on rank 
hierarchy, and maintained a command structure of authority which 1s 
concentrated in the secretanat system. Nearly all of the core 
personnel functions are consolidated in the federal Establishment 
Division 


Systemic Measures for Change 


As incorporated in Figure Two, five measures for systemic change 
may be identified which more or less will obtusely affect the being of 
the civil service constituent These are (a) the presence of an 
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important complex of mstitutions for public service traimung, (b) the 
widespread use of employment quotas and ethnic preferences; (c) 
rationalization between generalists and technocrats in staffing key 
positions, (d) provision for lateral appointment and movement of 
personnel, and (e) fostering of Islamic principles in daily 
administrative affairs The establishment of a Unified National Pay 
Scale broke down a great deal of the social inequalities once existing 
in the civil service Hence this legal act provides institutional strength 
for development of viable systemic measures However, the factor of 
new technology remains essentially unaddressed 


Institutions for Public Service Training Since its earhest days, 
Pakistan was faced with an acute shortage of professionally and 
technically educated and trained personnel For the cıvıl service, this 
was particularly a serious matter where after independence former 
British Indian Cıvıl Service (ICS) officers were retained in strategic 
positions, ımcludıng the Secretary of the Establishment Division 


The educational policy of the British was orientated toward 
producing an elitist class 55 Consequently, competitive examination for 
recruitment to the superior services reflected this educational bias 
which included general science mathematics, European literature,and 
modern and classical languages Sanskrit and Arabic were two 
non-European subjects The examinations were taken ın the English 
language The content and the process of the recruitment examination 
was never seriously challenged, although in the public arena it was 
sometimes criticized 


As articulated by Thomas Babington Macaulay ın the early 1850s 
the rationale for liberal education remains valid today Young men 
experiencing rigorous education ın the classroom along with 
sportsmen play will surely distinguish themselves later m public life 


Some students of political development assert that this form of 
education and socialization resulted m estrangement between elites 
and masses which possibly was a simplistic observation While the 
British educational experience fostered a sentiment of superiority, at 
the same time it provided for a cosmopolitan outlook, with heavy 
credence given to intellectual thought For illustration, a common 
strand ın both Brıtısh and Indian Muslim social life was an 
appreciation of poetry, which at times bonded together two otherwise 
hostile 'peoples' The last Governor of the British Raj Northwest 
Province, Sir Olaf Caroe (1946-47), could recite in the Pashtu 
language the immortal poems of Khushal Khan Khatak with the best of 
the Pathans 56 British traditional higher education had its strengths in 
building character, confidence and competency 
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Pakistan inherited as well the 1mperial practice dating back to the 
early 1800s in providing preservice training in selected institutions 
for young probationers 57 Prior to the administrative reforms of 1973, 
the probationers were separately trained under programmes carried 
out by their assigned cadres The length and content of traimng each 
service varied, but the rationale of education and socialization was 
basic ın all of the programmes Presently, all probationers ın the 
federal cadre are trained at one integrated institution 


However, the legacy of the past was not swept away The Cıvıl 
Service Academy (CSA) followed closely the tradition of the British 
Ray's Haileybury Colleges The main purpose was to socialize the 
probationers into the “grand tradition” of the bureaucracy rather than 
impart technical knowledge and skills In its "glory years" the CSA 
spawned a lot of arrogance CSP probationers were required to be 
proficient ın horseback riding, were given membership ın the 
exclusive Lahore Gymkhana Club, and attended mess nights where 
formal attire was required, and often important officials and foreign 
guests were invited The ethos was one of trainimg for rulership ın the 
imperial tradition 


In descending order were found also the Finance Services Academy 
and the Police Training Institute These two institutions tended to 
replicate the CSA Probationers to the lesser prestigious services 
received diluted or no preservice traming 


Arranged marriage 1s commonplace ım Pakistan society, with those 
young superior service probationers considered to be ‘prized’ catches 
Undergoing probationary training was an expensive proposition which 
was beyond the financial resources of many middle class families 
Hence early ın their careers many young probationers became victims 
of opportunistic landlords and industnalists who obliging provided 
sums of money to purchase formal attire and cover other expenses To 
live as a gentleman ın the British Raj tradition takes independent 
financial means Early in the careers of those 'bought' probationers 
they would be required to make 'paybacks' 


Rigid boundaries within and without each cadre were maintained 
Senionty, a matter of great ımportance in a person's career, was 
established as to where one placed ın his batch of peers Subsequent 
superior or inferior performance could not modify significantly this 
once won relationship , The service associations were typically well 
organized and took active roles ın preserving the service tradition The 
only social organization which clearly cut across them was the old Boys 
Clubs of British. universities, mainly those of oxford and Cambndge A 
masters degree from a British institution ın itself conveyed status and 
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prestige, and often this fact appeared on business cards along with 
designation of the service (CSP) 58 


Under the Bhutto reforms an integrated preservice training 
programme was instituted Greater attention was given to traiming in 
specific skills and knowledge Carefully fostered elites cotinued but in 
a more egalitarian form The British dinner jacket for mess nights was 
replaced by traditional attıre The ethos of rulership was more tightly 
contextualized within traditional Islamic norms of the subcontinent 
Nevertheless, the bureaucratic value of guardianship and distrust of 
"people" politics continued 


Under Bhutto's reform measures integrated training was not 
adopted for advanced inservice development Largely as a consequence 
of 1950 and early 1960 foreign technical assistance, mainly from the 
United States, Pakistan established a complex of inservice training 
institutions 59 The principal ones were the National Institutes of Public 
Administration (NIPA) at Karachi and Lahore, the Pakistan Academy of 
Rural Development (PARD) at Peshawar, and the Pakistan 
Admmistrative Staff College (PASC) at Lahore which was the apex of all 
tramıng institutions Other services also had their own traimng 
institutions 


The tramıng was conducted on a full time basis, and usually 
scheduled when a person was ın a career transition NIPA and PARD 
traamng was designated for mid-level managers whereas the PASC 
serviced upper managers/executives, This latter institutions was a 
residence facihty which provided good amenities for its trainees 


In operating ethos the mservice tramung institutions reflected the 
bureaucratic and social segmentation inherent in Pakistani social lıfe 
The NIPAs were more egalitarian oriented with their training 
programmes crossing organizational and service lines whereas the 
Administrative Staff College was an elitist institution. designed for a 
small number of selected mdıvıduals 


At the tıme of independence, management education ın Pakistan's 
imstitutions of higher learning did not exist Hence there was an 
urgent need to remedy this deficiency. Basically, the NIPAs were 
established ın the early 1960s to infuse American management 
principles and practices into Pakistan's public service Hence, they 
may be regarded as institutions of organizational expediency If 
Pakistan's institutions of higher education should ever develop quality 
programmes in management, then the need for the NIPAs would be 
greatly dimimshed, with constructive on-the-job training programmes 
established to meet specific programme needs 59 After three decades, 
this expectation was never adequately met The NIPAs have expanded 
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in number to service the Peshawar and Quetta regions while on-the-job 
training programmes remain poorly developed 


In contrast the PASC drew its inspiration from the British 
experience, namely its admınıstratıve staff college located at 
Henley-on-Thames Trainees were heavily drawn from the Generalist 
and Fmancial Services Its facilities reflect the status and prestige of 
the superior services somewhat like those of the former CSA 


Unlike the NIPAs the PASC gives priority attention to policy issues 
and analyses Its organızatıonal focus centers on the federal and 
provincial secretariats It ıs not a remedial onented institution. but 
rather ıt seeks to equip its clientele to understand better evolving 
policy issues In broad terms the NIPA programmes are more oriented 
in how to get the "job done" and the PASC ın how to determine the 
right job/direction For both institutions the task 1s to rejuvenate 
selected civil servants by removing them from the daily demands of 
the workplace 


One of the main problems with this comprehensive traınıng effort 
was that the upper civil servants did not take seriously inservice 
tramung However, this has changed with completion of tramung 
courses basic for promotion. 


Employment Quotas and Ethnic Preference. Following the practice 
of the British Ray recruitment to the middle and upper management 
levels was initially based upon the prıncıple of merit ascertained on 
the basis of written examinations, interviews, and in appropriate 
instances individual performance records Early ın Pakistan's existence 
the principle of merit was modified by reserving posts in both the 
federal and provincial government for special groups This was 
initiated because of a small number of East Pakistanis, mainly Bengalis, 
in the federal bureaucracy Under the Bhutto regime provision was 
made for lateral recruitment to posts within the central secretariat 
and elsewhere One study shows that ın 1980 only ten percent of the 
posts ın the federal government were filled on the criteria of merit 
The remaining 90 percent were distributed on weighted criteria of 
population of the provinces, tribal areas, and the federal area of 
Islamabad 61 


In the words of Professor Charles H Kennedy, "Pakistan could be 
described as the archetypal quota state "62 As a survival expediency 
to ameliorate the divisive tendencies of ethnic diversity, substantial 
unequal regional development and ımbalanced institutional growth and 
development, there early evolved a complex system of regional and 
vested interest quotas for recruitment to federal and provincial 
governments and semi-autonomous government enterprises These 
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have since been extended to include student admission to educational 
institutions Quotas have been set aside for representatives to 
legislative bodies They are employed to (a) introduce remedial or 
compensatory measures for identified disadvantaged persons ranging 
from those of regional hnguistic groups to children of widows and 
non-Muslim minorities and (b) provide some measure of proportional 
representation ranging from linguistic regions to gender In political 
practice preferential quotas have become a form of patronage 
providing through the political process a means to reward some 
groups and punish others Under both the Bhutto and Zia regimes, 
political appointments especially of a lateral character, were used to 
place in key positions persons who were sympathetic with the 
government's policies. 


Vested groups such as the military, organized professionals. and 
sportsmen (mainly those athletes of reputation ım field hockey and 
cricket) have managed through provisions of quota systems to secure 
special advantages for themselves along with their spouses and 


progeny. 


Possibly quotas have reduced divisive tendencies and brought some 
measure of national mtegration The sunk costs, however, were high 
The most serious was the compromise of the merit principle, with its 
more than one hundred years of history Many exceptional young 
individuals were excluded from the public service : Large numbers 
opted out of taking the recruitment examinations Since 1977 the 
Federal Public Service Commission has found difficulty ın filling 
vacancies at large by competitive examination This situation has been 
exacerbated by the complexity of the personnel process which results 
ın long delays ın establishing eligibility for appointment and tendering 
of appointments Sizeable amounts of scarce resources have been 
utihzed to admimster the complex quota system 


The system's operation reinforces Pakıstanı's impression of 
widespread bureaucratic corruption, especially ın the area of lateral 
appointment where competitive examination has either been by- 
passed or simplified With lesser qualified persons appointed or 
promoted to key positions, morale in the civil service was affected 


While this personnel practice may have improved regional 
representation in the organs of government, ıt has reinforced invidious 
distinctions between the ethnic groups and regions 


The use of quotas and ethnic preference was conceived as a short 
term measure by which to achieve greater employment equity and 
national commitment Everybody of public inquiry has recommended 
its elımınatıon or at least phase-down The contrary has occurred with 
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quotas in themselves becoming vested nghts, entitlements of a sort 
spreadıng and deepening in bureaucratic practice 


A subject scarcely addressed in Pakistan's pragmatic search for 
public equity was the latent socio-rehgious issue of Islamic 
sectananism In the broader context of Sunni versus Shia orthodoxy, 
Pakistani leaders have managed to secure a surprising degree of 
equanimity In the narrower context of Islamic sects, serious problems 
of divisiveness surface. 


A difficult problem emerges in the treatment of non-Islamic 
munorities As Leonard Binder writers, the Koran and the Hadiths are 
clear that "an infidel should never exercise authority over a Muslims."63 
Some kinds of minorities never fit They are mtolerable and insoluble 
For Islam they are heretics. Reactions to such individuals and their 
followers historically have been quick and drastic Those deviate 
socio-religious groups that survived have been reduced to a 
non-Muslim status, with a separate theology accessible only to their 
initiates. In the Middle-East the Alawites and the Druze are prominent 
examples The Bahais in Iran represent another anathema to 
traditional Islam. 


A paradox, however, arises between the letter of the Islamic legal 
tradition and the history of Muslim-India Under the Mughals 
non-Musiims occupied strategic positions in both the cıvıl and military 
bureaucracies It could be claimed that the Mughal empire (16th to 
18th centuries) was the first secular state ın the world A person's 
religious faith was not an important factor ın holding high offices of 
state Positions ım finance were normally held by Hindus The Rajput 
with an illustrious military tradition commanded Muslim troops 


Pakistan followed this practice of appointing non-Muslims to high 
government posts Included were Britishers as well as citizens of the 
new state including Christians, Hindus and Parsis This ilustrious 
history firmly articulated by the nation's founders has been under 
severe attack. 


By marital law provision issued on April 26, 1984, the controversial 
Ahmadi sect was designated as non-Mushm With this act the 
government umposed draconian-like measures on the beliefs and 
practices of this socio-rehgious group (jamm’at).64 Its leaders fled 
abroad to safe haven in Great Brıtaın, ın effect abandoning their once 
flourishing centre at Rabawah located ın the Punjab province 


A sense of tragedy prevails for this reformist Islamıc sect At the 
tıme of Partition (1947) they opted to move from India to Pakistan, 
desiring to become part of the new Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 
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Unlike their more orthodox members, the Ahmadis accepted Western 
education and produced a number of outstanding persons, including 
one Nobel prize winner in physics They were attracted to public 
service including the military Their successes brought resentment m 
the orthodox communities Since the earhest days of Pakistan, 
Ahmadis have experienced violence, persecution and murder Their 
position became increasingly tenuous under Zıa's Islamızatıon 
programme The state character was increasingly defined within the 
terms of Islamic fundamentalism Conformity to belief and practice will 
be prescribed by government Equity and social justice will be framed 
in new legal concepts, with the notion of equality being reimterpreted 


But one aspect did not change The government sought to pursue 
equity through its conventional systems of quotas and ethnic 
preference While the Ahmadi population numbers three or more 
million, the government records only 63,675 Ahmadis One seat was 
reserved for the Ahmadis in the National Assembly The Ahmadis are 
now heretics As one Muslim scholar, Ameerah, writes "Neither the 
Bahais nor the Ahmadis can exist without being persecuted under a 
Sunni or Shia state Their salvation under contemporary politics les m 
achieving a separate state of their own,® but within the rich Mughal 
tradition this may not prove to be the case 


Staffing Key Positions. Technocrats and Generalists. No aspect of 
public organization 1s so difficult to resolve as the working 
relationships between the specialist/technocrats and the generalist/ 
managers 96 While this applies to all levels and components of 
organizations, ıt ıs especially nagging at the strategic apex where 
technical expertise of productive work to be performed must mesh 
into the capacity to resolve competing political demands 57 


Management as a legitimate subject and discipline 1s basically a late 
19th and early 20th century American product It emerged as a 
consequence of accelerated industnalization and urbanızatıon which 
required large scale, complex organizations There are essentially no 
management problems ın agrarian societies such as at the time of the 
British Raj. There are. however, a lot of political problems in the 
Laswelian sense of who gets what, how, when, where, Hence 
admunistrative politics takes on inordinate umportance since this ıs the 
way where the"most" 1s to be "gotten" 


With the emergence of the administrative state, the purview of 
government expanded to include the production of goods and services, 
Its technical operating core was transformed 98 Managing the technical 
core of the new transformed organizations must primarily be the 
responsibility of technocrats and not generalists For Pakistan this has 
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not typically been the case From hospitals to electrical power plants, 
generalists in civil service rank have dominated the strategic apex of 
many technically dnven organizations 


In the civil service disturbances of 1968-69 the technocrats, 
mainly physicians and engineers, openly contested their subordinate 
position to the generalists, During the Bhutto reforms in 1973 they 
fought for more reserved posts in the central and provincial 
secretariats and the strategic apex of large public enterprises, A 
decade later in the 1980s they were again agitating for greater 
recognition 69 


Under Pakistan's administrative state which was heavily funded 
with foreign aid, a case could be made that the strategic importance of 
the technocrats had greatly increased, To manage Pakistan's hydraulic 
system, the largest irngation system in the world, takes persons 
educated and trained in extraordinary technical expertise Generalists 
cannot adequately perform 


While in recent years there has reached improved accommodation 
between technocrats and generalists the issue 1s far from being 
resolved Most jobs in bureaucracy have both their technical and 
political dimensions In most organizations the technical consideration. 
ıs inversely related to echelon level The higher the echelon level the 
lower the importance of technical factors in contrast to the political 
factors This fact is structured into Pakistan's bureaucracy with its 
secularist system which could be one of its strengths 


The issue of technical versus political management 1s complicated 
by the extreme difficulty ın preparing and securing political managers 
In other words "Can political management be taught ?" There is no 
question about technical management It can be taught Found here 1s 
the so-called difference between soft science against hard science 
Political management falls into the former and not the latter category 
At best ıt represents a form of distilled wisdom gained out of 
meaningful experience 


Of these two contending aspects quality political management 1s 
more critical since through its policy process ıt determines the 
feasible In contrast technical management 1s concerned with carrying 
out the detailed activities of projects/programmes Here 1s found the 
delicate problem of management of means against management of 
ends which requires the accommodation of two different kinds of 
mund-sets 


Pakistan admınıstratıve reform never basically confronted this vital 
issue Admitting a few technocrats into a few strategic positions m an 
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establıshmentanan system was not the appropnate means by which to 
mobilize meaningful science and technology in vital government 
operations Rank based on technically designed jobs 1s the only way to 
insure that technical skills and knowledge may be infused and utilized 
properly in technologically driven organization. This requirement 
means that Pakistan wil have to revise and revamp its entire 
educational establishment, recruitment examination and promotion 
system, and career patterns It must as well take a hard look at its 
society 


In addition, technocrats ın their mid-career would have to be 
converted into political managers rather than generalists ın their early 
careers forced into technocratic moulds In the 1960s U S technical 
assistance offered a solution to this critical matter which was 
summarily rejected Instead Pakistan sought to pursue a practice of 
expediency where a few technical-type civil servants would be 
appointed to secretariat and upper management posts---ın effect 
maintamung the status quo 


Lateral Recruitment and Movement Opening-up of the bureaucracy 
to lateral recruitment and movement was a major feature of Bhutto's 
administrative. reform 7° In August 1973 lateral recruits were 
appointed -to the revised service structure with its newly created 
occupational groups Over the next five years a total of 514 lateral 
appointments were made, with the majority drawn from within the 
government. Of these appointments, 48 mulitary officers were laterally 
recruxted 


From its imception this programme encountered problems, with 
the Estabhshment Division finding ıt difficult to place the new lateral 
recruits Under the subsequent Zia regime lateral recruitment was 
early curtailed and finally abandoned, with the exception of mduction 
of selected military officers into the civil bureaucracy 


With its cadre system and dominance by the generalists, it was 
mevitable that this programme would fail Yet its process was 
accelerated by compromise in the merit principle and the appointment 
of many persons with marginal qualifications Traınıng programmes to 
transform technocrats into political managers were never ınıtıated, 
since this ıs not a feature of Pakistan's career development 
Technocrats who reach strategic positions remain few 1n number 


With the secretariat system. intact, ıt was virtually impossible for 
lateral recruitment such as in the United States to take place at the 
strategic apex level of management Mınısters and related political 
officials continued to draw their staffs from career civil servants who 
operate as polıtıcıans for hire 
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Bhutto's notion of the need to infuse "new blood" ın the personnel 
system had merit Pakistan could not find a way by which to 
accomplish ıt without seriously weakenng the civil service. 


Islamic Revwal. Over the last two decades Pakistan has expenenced 
Islamic revivalist movements 7? The minority Shias have been 
politicized 72 Islamızıng social and political discourse throughout 
Pakistan's government has occurred Islamic activism has umpacted 
Pakistan's venerable but troubled judicial system, although the 
fundamentals of the British Ray body of law and courts remain intact 79 


Pakistan scholars generally agree that although the civil service 
appears more Islamic ın character basically lıttle change has resulted 
The old personnel values remain sohdly in place, being both the 
products of the civil service constituent as well as its driving forces 
Possibly Islam as a conservative tradition works to the preservation of 
the old conservative personnel constituent. As for a few illustrations, 
at a macro-level Islamic values support the current monopoly of power 
The same exists for a centralized hierarchical structure, Jobs are 
conceived in simple terms There ıs a tendency towards a sıngle 
service Values about work focus on tradition Measurement 1s feared. 
Legal protection 1s stressed Involved in inspection and control Values 
about employees are no yet clear The current practice of system 
indifference continues which includes forms of appraisal, sanction and 
ranking 


New Technological Expertise 


In Pakistan quest for a responsible civil service constituent the 
most crucial aspect remains unaddressed A modern state ın this 
emergent global world rests upon mobilization of professionals and 
from them arises power ın the highest degree 74 professionals are 
today's principal power brokers, since they have quick access to 
knowledge Ramnufications for Pakistan's future will be far reaching To 
move into this emergent world, its civil service constituent must 
undergo a wholesale transformation, literally reinventing itself It 1s 
not a matter of value adjustment but one of value shifts In the search 
of Pakıstanı's current tıme there appears to be an abysmal silence 
about how information technology will drive the future (Shafik, you 
may wish to add something here ) 


VI. General Summary 


Within a long stream of time, Pakistan's personnel administration 
was examined While Pakistan is a political product following the 
worldwide transitions of World War II, ıts cıvıl service dates back two 
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hundred or more years It is a cultural artifact infused with basal values 
which can best be understood in its constituent dimension. 
Incongruously, Pakistan's cıvıl service 1s both a very modern and a very 
ancient institution It 1s overly described but not well understood 


The premuse in understanding the civil service press forward was 
that attention must be given to the organizational dynamics before the 
issues can seriously be addressed The opposite has occurred in 
Pakistan's admunistrative reform efforts. As a consequence Pakistan 
leaders may wish to pursue the establishing of a fully modern state but 
realizing this ideal becomes frustrated by an obsolescing imperial 
tradition As organizational theonst james D Thompson writes . 


Perpetuation of the complex orgamzation rests on appropnate co-alignment in 
time and space not simply of human individuals but of streams of 
institutionahzed action Survival rests on the co-ahgnment of technology and 
task environment with a viable domain, and of organization design and 
structure appropriate to that domain 75 


Our investigation observed the ımpact of structure on bebaviour, 
especially as to personnel practices Attention was drawn to Pakistan's 
socio-organizational segmentation with the pathological fosterıng of 
excessive narcissistic behaviour. 


The central theme underlying the entire investigation was that 
structure communicates values through an ımstıtutıonal-drıve filtering 
process. As Marshall McLuhan demonstrated the medium is the 
message 76 What people learn about themselves and their value to an 
organization is not what the organization says to them but rather what 
they experience with members of that organization What they 
essentially experience 1s structure Here 1s found the cultural genius of 
the British imperial tradition. The rulers understood their constitutive 
agency, or agencies, and designed their structures to sustain mmperial 
rule 


However time has changed Structures that once hterally talked to 
people, helped to shape them, now emit considerable noise For some 
instances . 


* How are roles organized ? (Are job descriptions employed ? To 
what degree of specificity ?) 

* Who gains access to what roles ? (Male or female ? One ethnic 
group or another ?) 

* What gets rewarded ? (Performance or ?) 

* How are decisions made ? (Consensus ? Fiat ? In Private deals?) 


In imperial time these and related questions on personnel matters 
could be quickly resolved This is not the case now Messages 
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communicated by structure are more powerful than any statement 
issued by top leadership Research supports the notion that jobs play a 
significant, even a pivotal, role in shaping human behaviour Here 
values become the critical factors since in mstitutional pattern they 
govern the allocation of personnel resources and determine who gets 
the rewards 


A chronic problem of Pakistan's civil service has been disparities of 
opportunity Some effort has been made to correct the situation 
through an institutional quota system The cost ın morale and 
performance has been heavy 


In assessing Pakistan's efforts ın personnel reform at least five 
categories of behaviour should have been addressed, since they are 
central to the healthy dynamics of a developing organization These are 
self-esteem, aspiration, commandment, diversion and indifference 
Unfortunately, these vital factors have not been given serious attention 
with great emphasis given to the maintenance of the status quo 


Compounding Pakistan's reform efforts have been the surgence of 
Islamic revıvalısm What this means ın Pakistan's future 1s difficult to 
ascertain To date it has possibly been a major factor, consciously and 
unconsciously, ın the maintenance of Pakistan's conservative tradition 
Paradoxically, 1t could eventually become the force which will drive 
Pakistan to reinvent its constituent civil service, which would in 
holistic terms encompass new values about macro-level relations such 
as competitions and market incentives, about structures such as 
decentralization and flat organization, about work such as consumer 
(participant) driven and ability, about employees such as needs and 
development With ths sort of re-invention personnel administration 
could realize its promise as treating employees as assets that would be 
nurtured and protected The era of ruler and ruled would vamish and 
the dream of Pakistan more fully realized 
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EXPLANATORY NOTES 
Prefatory Note . 


The system components of personnel processes draw heavily upon 
the schema advanced by Donald E. Klıngner and John Nalbandian, 
Public Personnel Management, Context and Strategies, second edition 
(Englewood Cliffis, N. J. Prentwe-Hall Inc., 1981). 


Admunstratwe State * 


As a juridical entity the state with a dominating administratwe 
function becomes the prunary mstrumentality for progresswe 
development and social justice. As to unplications, see John Badgley, 
Asian Development; Problems and Prognosis (New York : The Free 
Press, 1971), especially Chapter 3, "The Incomplete State" and Garth 
N. Jones, "Rise and Fall of a Professional Ideal : Particulars Concerning 
Public Admuustratıon", American Review of Public Administration, 16 
(Winter 1982), pp. 305-19. Useful perspectwes are found in Gabriel A. 
Almond, "The Return to the State", American Political Science Review 
82 (September 1988), pp. 855.74 and James W. Fesler, "The State and 
Its Study of the Whole and Parts." Political. Science and Politics, 21 
(Fall 1988), pp. 891-901. 








Cuil Service Constituent : 


The foremost constituent ın Pakistan's political System. In 
character it is a cultural artifact composed of exceedingly complex 
human and msittutional relationships. Its being is infused with a more 
than 400 year unperial tradition, both European and Indian. Its legal 
premise rests on the classical theory of the state as an employer, and 
the cwil servant as employee, both merge sui generis. Codes including 
constitutional provisions protect the bureaucracy. Involved are notions 
of master and slave, monarch and subject. Popular democracy 1s 
somewhat down played. 


As to legal ımplıcatıons, see Public Admınıstraton Dıwısıon, 
Handbook of Cwil Service Laws and Practices (New York : Social and 
Economic Secretariat, United Nations, 1966). An extensive 
bibliography on the Pakistan Cwil Service exists, For quick reference, 
see Garth N. Jones, "Public Personnel Reform m Pakistan . Clashing of 
Ideas," Chinese Journal of Administration, two parts, No 55, February 
194, pp. 111-137 and No. 36, August 1994, pp. 69-100. 


System Transactions * 


This usage rests essentially on the concept of social system as 
formulated by Talcott Parson. Social action becomes the starting point. 
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Social systems develop spontaneously whenever the behaviour of two 
or more actors becomes stabilized (patterned mode of behaviour) 
oriented toward specific goals. The basic element m the social system 
is role All interactwe systems develop within a socw-cultural complex 
that provides an unportant part ın definition of roles, normatwe 
standards, goals pursued, and role networks established. 


For application of this organizational thought, see Garth N. Jones, 


Planned Organizational Change : A Study of Change Dynamics (London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul. 1969). especially pp 188-89. 


Groundings 


Formal organization ıs concewed as an artificial social entity 
purposefully established to service specific goals. It ıs a unique product 
of its socio-cultural complex which is characterized by grounding 
fundamentals. In other words, the organizational designers have no 
choice but to work uxth the fundamental "substances" found ın ther 
operating domain. Government exercises the most profound mfluences 
in society. for shaping grounding principles, as indicated by the 
transformational feedback loop. As to conceptual dunension, see Garth. 
N Jones, "Operational Elements of Planned Orgaruzational Change : A 
General Statement", Anchorage . School of Public Affairs, Unwersity of 
Alaska, 1991 (processed). 


Of these grounding fundamentals, four groupings of diffusion 
factors are considered critical in the mvestigation of Pakistan's public 
personnel organization and dynamucs. 


1. Social values mfuse roles and set standards for decisionmaking. 
Those values ascertamable ın historical context are deemed extremely 
unportant. In application see particularly Gubert B. Siegel and Robert 
C. Myrtle. Public Personnel Administration * Concepts and Practices 
(Boston : Houghton-Mifflin Co., 1985) Chapter 2 "Values ın the History 
of Public Personnel Adminstration.” 


2 Economic enterprise profoundly shapes the context and 
dynamics of the Pakistan admuustratwe state since philosophically and 
internationally the government is heavily involved ın economic affairs. 
Institutional economics. particularly that thought relating to welfare 
and social economy, ıs deemed to have considerable relevance. See, for 
example, a classic by Howard R. Bowen, Toward Social Economy (New 
York : Rmehart & Co., Inc. 1948). Through this type of state would it 
be possible to evolve a democratic and humane society based on 
egalitarian principles and social compassion. Men and women of good 
wil and honest mtent, a sort of new governmg class, wul fulfill this 
ideal through rationally concewed bureaucratic means. 
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3. Political Dynamics and Responsweness deals with the unique 
processes and mfluences of Pakistan's political system within us 


authoritarian pattern See, for example, Garth N. Jones, "Pakistan's 
Personnel Administration ın 'Disjomted Tune", Journal of Third World 
Studies, 11 (Spring 1994), pp. 44-76. 


4. Indwidual Rights are a part of any modern state. They comprise 
both legal and traditional forms. 


System Filtering and Processes 


System transactions filters in and about the "concrete" personnel 
system are noted. In addition there ts a transformational loop which 
links back and forth the two clustermgs of grounding fundamentals 
and personnel results/ınputs. The underlying premuse is that social 
values may be modified only ın reference to personnel results/unpacts. 
Three barrier type filters are unposed which systematically 
disagregate types of system transactions and establishes basic 
management processes. 


i. Law and institutions filters control inputs into the core 
personnel aclıvılıes In general this ts a porous process where human 
resources are further refined and disaggregated. It provides the 
baseline against which systematic personnel auditing may be 
conducted. See for example, Guibert B Siegel and Robert C. Myrtle. 
Public Personnel Administration * Concepts and Practices (Boston : 
Houghton Miffun Co., 1985) especially Chapter 15 "Control and Change 
in Personnel Adnurustration" and Donald E. Klingner and John 
Nalbandian, Public Personnel Management * Context and Strategies 
(Englewood Cliffs. N. J.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1985), especially Chapter 
19 "Human Resource Management Evaluation". To carry out the core 
personnel actıvıtıes, the basic managerial processes of planning, 
organizing, leading and controlling occurs. 


2. Socialization Dynamics _ filters relate to way and means of 
adopting public personnel to the culture of the cwil service tradition. 
In a broad process ıt breaks down into three stages : (a) pre-arrwal, (b) 
encounter, and (c) metamorphosis. These stages, ın turn, result in 
profound behaviour modifications and induced. personnel qualities. In 
terms of organizational culture the socialization dynamics shape the 
quality of leadership, management style. motwation and conflict 
resolution, within and without system components. 


3. Productıvıty/Socıal justice filters provide for diffusion of 


organizational reality into the performance of the whole personnel 
endeavour. It rests on the premise that constructwe management 
evaluation ıs essential within and without the personnel organization. 
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Here notions of efficiency, effectweness, economy and efficacy. should 
be addressed. Collectwe utilities of personnel actions within design 
and constramts of the cwil service constituent and its tradition 
compose the primary focus of evaluatıve study and assessment. 


Functional Processes/Actımtıes * 


Four core functional processes are identified which m turn are 
composed of specyic task actwities This cluster of functions and 
activities serve both as an mstrumentation to accomplish specıfıc 
administrative work and as the format for evaluating/assessing 
organizational performance in the terms noted under the last 
cluster---personnel system contributions. 


Behaviour Qualities/Managenal Capabilities. 


The prunary purpose of personnel management is the carrying out 
of sound human resource development, both the admınıstratwe as well 
as technical areas Because of the complexity of the topic this cluster 
covers only the critical aspects of managerial performance, within and 
without the personnel system. 


Personnel System Contributions for Organizational Results/Impacts : 


Found here are the critical aspects of managerial/organizational 
performance A soundly concewed personnel system must not only 
assess itself within but also without as to its contributions to specific 
organizational performance 
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MOVE FOR A SOVEREIGN INDEPENDENT 
BENGAL : REACTION OF THE PROVINCIAL 
CONGRESS AND HINDU MAHASABHA 


CHITTA RANJAN MISRA* 


The acute differences in the general outlook of the future:constitubon 
of Free India between the Indian National Congress and the All India 
Muslim League (hereafter AIML), the strained relationship and want of 
communal harmony between the Hindus and Musluns, the agitation for 
Pakistan by the Muslim League, and the declaration of the British 
Government of 20 February 1947 for transfer of power contributed to 
the origin of the demand for the partition of Bengal by the Hindus. The 
Bengali Hindus, led by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee 
(hereafter BPCC) and the Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha (hereafter 
BPHM), organised a strong movement in support of partition of the 
province, In the tumultuous days of March-April 1947 when the 
demand for partition was a very live issue among the Bengali Hindus, 
H S. Suhrawardy, the last Premier of the undivided province, launched 
his scheme of a sovereign independent State for undivided Bengal! 
Almost simultaneouly Sarat Chandra Bose, the left-wing Congress 
leader of the province, came forward with his proposals? for a 
sovereign socialist republic of Bengal Although there had been 
differences between them, they worked jointly for sometime to 
preserve the integrity of the province They vehemently protested 
against the move for partition of the province For sometime, the plan 
was discussed both at private and public forums and important 
negotiations took place between some promiment Hindu and Muslim 
leaders of the province 3 The present article analyses the reactions of 
the BPCC and the BPHM to the scheme of a sovereign independent 
Bengal 


The move for a ‘sovereign independent Bengal was set on foot by 
some Hindu and Muslım leaders, but the scheme, to be successful, 
needed the firm backing of the Hindu community of the province 
Unfortunately, ıt was initiated ın an atmosphere of mutual distrust 
between the two major communities of India ın general and Bengal in 
particular Forces disruptive of communal harmony became very much 
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active ın the province durıng this tıme Indeed, the Hindu community 
of the province, being the minority, never reconciled itself to the 
majority rule of the Muslıms On the other hand, the Muslim League 
became very popular among the Muslims of the province for its 
Pakıstan programme in the post-Lahore Resolution days The Bengal 
Muslim League left no stone unturned to form a strong public opinion 
ın support of the demand for Pakistan The Hindu Mahasabha and the 
Congress leaders were afraid of the League's efforts of the 
Pakıstanısatıon of the whole province The inevitable increase in 
communal tensions made ıt all the more difficult for a Congress-League 
accord in the province 


Various parts of India were engulfed by serious communal 
outbreaks after the Great Calcutta Killing The partition of India 
seemed to be the only solution to come out of the communal frenzy In 
the context of the deteriorating communal situation all over India; the 
British Government's declaration of February 1947 indicating its 
intention of transferring power to some form of a Central Government 
for Bntish India, or m some areas to existing Provincial Governments* 
foreshadowed the partition of the country But as it became clear to 
the Congress and Hindu Mahasabha leaders that the partition of the 
country was inevitable, they firmly insisted on retaining the 
Hindu-Sikh majority areas of the Punjab and the Hindu majority areas 
of Bengal within the union of India They argued that the partition of 
these provinces was a natural corollary of the partition of India 


In early March 1947 the Working Committee of the All India 
Congress Committee (hereafter AICC) took a resolution recommending 
the division of the Punjab into two provinces— Muslim and 
non-Mushm 5 It was further made clear by the Congress leaders that 
the principle of division underlying the resolution would also be 
applicable to Bengal Following the lead of the AICC, the Executive 
Committee of the BPCC, at its meeting on 4 April 1947, adopted a 
resolution demanding partition of the province and creation of a 
separate Hindu majority West Bengal province (including Calcutta) 
within the union of India 7 Almost at the same time the BPHM which 
had already started a vigorous campaign for partition of the province, 
took a resolution proclaiming its firm resolve that the Hindus of 
Bengal, at least ın the Hindu Majority areas, must remain within the 
union of India and must not be separated from the rest of India by 
coercion or by the acceptance of Pakistan m any shape or form 8 SP 
Mookerjee, the President of the BPHM, was able to win the majority of 
the Bengal Congress and Bengal Hindu representatives in the central 
and provincial legislative assemblies to his side It was at this stage, 
when the Congress-Mahasabha alliance successfully carried on the 
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campaign for partition, that Suhrawardy came forward to launch his 
scheme officially. However, the scheme of sovereign Bengal was 
rejected outright by the Hindu Mahasabha and the majority of the 
Congress leaders of the province They denounced the terms of the 
agreement? that was reached among the promoters of the move for a 
united independent Bengal They were of the opinion that it was 
nothing but a political strategy designed to expand the frontier of 
Pakistan 


Prior to any discussion on the reaction of the BPCC to the move for 
a sovereign Bengal, it 1s essential to highhght the stand of the 
Congress High Command on the issue Indeed the main opposition to 
the proposal for an mdependent Bengal came from the Indian National 
Congress MK Gandhi was the 'only national Congress leader to favour 
the scheme'l9 of a united independent Bengal, But the response of 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Sardar Patel, the two prominent members of the 
Congress High Command, was different from that of Gandhi. From first 
to last, both of them were fanatically opposed to the scheme Gandhi 
himself maintained that both Nehru and Patel were "dead against the 
proposal "11 


Nehru thought that through this scheme the Mushm League in 
Bengal would force practically the whole of the province to join 
Pakistan He further held the view that if Bengal remained united it 
should be a part of the Union !? Durıng the discussion at the Viceroy's 
Sixth Miscellaneous Meeting on 22 April 1947, he made the following 
points 


there was no doubt that until recently, there had been a very strong sense 
of union in Bengal— but this had lately been overcome among non-Mushms Any 
decision to make Bengal an indenpendent unit would mean in the eyes of the 
majonty of non-Muslıms a continuation of the present structure They would 
imagine that, although the province was called independent, a way would be 
found to associate ıt with Pakistan later 13 


He made it clear that the Congress would regard a separate state of 
Bengal as a potential addition to Pakistan !^ He maıntaıned that the 
Congress would not accept the break-up of the Indian Union and the 
transfer of sovereignty to the provinces He further held that any plan 
should start with the Union and the opting out of certain areas rather 
than a number of sovereign units coming together if they so desired 15 
While replying to a letter from S P Mookerjee, he wrote on 14 May 
1947 "I do not personally appreciate at all the idea of a sovereign 
Bengal unconnected with the Union" 16 


Sardar Patel, whom the Viceroy reported to be 'a tough guy'!? in 
the Congress High Command, played a prominent role in conducting 
the movement for the division of the Punjab and Bengal His letter to 
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Kanı Dwarkadas, a member of the Congress Working Committee, 
explained the underlying strategy of the Congress in demanding the 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal He wrote 


If the League insists on Pakistan, the only alternative 1s a division of the Punjab 
and Bengal I do not think that Bntish Government will agree to [such a] 

division In the end they will see the wisdom of handing over the reins of 
Government to the strongest party, Even if they do not — a strong centre with 
the whole of India— except Estern Bengal and a part of the Punjab, Sind and 
Baluchistan— enjoying full autonomy under the centre will be so powerful that 
the remaınıng portion will eventually come in [Indian Union] 18 


Patel expressed his strongly held views about the question of 
partition of the provinces ın an interview with the Associated Press of 
America in New Delhi on 9 May 1947 He declared 


The Congress position has always been that it will not coerce any group or area 
which does not want to remain At the same time, it will not be coerced by any 
group or community Therefore if the Muslim League insists it wants 
separation, then Congress will not compel them to remain by force But it will 
. result in dividing Bengal and the Punjab Otherwise coercion will come in 
Non-Muslıms will be forced into Pakistan and there would be civil war 19 


He never believed that Bengal would be much benefitted "by 
isolating itself from the rest of India",2° With his strenuous efforts, he 
frustrated the designs of those who stood for a sovereign Bengal He 
warned those who wished to include the Hindu majority areas within 
Pakistan Patel also condemned those Hindu leaders of Bengal who got 
themselves involved in the negotiations with the League leaders to 
convert the province to the idea of being united and independent His 
correspondence with the influenctial Hindu leaders of Bengal 
mcluding SP Mookerjee of Hindu Mahasabha during April-June 1947 
clearly suggests his effective role in guiding the Hindus on the 
question of partition as well as his determined resistance to the idea of 
a umted and sovereign Bengal ?! He maintained 

Bengal cannot be isolated from the Indian Union, Talk of the idea of a 

sovereign republic of independent Bengal 1s a trap to induce the unwary and 

unwise to enter into the parlour of the Muslım League The Congress Working 


Committee 1s fully aware of the situation Bengal has got to be partitioned, if 
the non-Mushm population 1s to survive 22 


Indeed, the veto exercised by Nehru and Patel against the move 
proved to be fatal The BPCC was a divided house on the issue of 
United Independent Bengal Since the majority of the Congress? in 
Bengal favoured the partition of the Province, ıt was quite natural that 
they would oppose the move for a sovereign Bengal outside the Union 
of India They were absolutely convinced that this move was designed 
only to subvert the partition of the province They also deprecated the 
move which, in their opinion, was nothing but a political design to 
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establish Pakistan ın Bengal Under no circumstances were they 
prepared to surrender the whole of Bengal to Pakistan They also 
strongly condemned Sarat Bose for getting his vision befogged and 
eriticized him for sugar-coating the cry for a sovereign Bengal with 
socialim 


Most of the leaders of the BPCC also favoured a unıted Bengal but 
they held that an undivided Bengal must be within the Indian Union 
Surendra Mohan Ghosh, the President of the organisation, said in a 
statement 


We too dream of a umted and greater Bengal 1n a united India We have hved for 
it, worked for it, and suffered for it We shall continue to do so till the 
temporary partition is annulled and we have achieved an undivided and free 
Bengal in an undivided free India 24 


Commenting on the Delhi statement of Suhrawardy, Ghosh 
observed 


over and above the ghost of communalism he [Mr Suhrawardy] has evoked 
the ghost of provincialism This 1s not the way to prevent partition An 
undivided Bengal ın a divided India ıs an impossibility Let Mr Suhrawardy 
repudiate the two-nation theory and abandon communalism and he will be able 
to prevent the partition of Bengal 25 


Amar Krishna Ghosh, Secretary of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Assembly Party, challenged the bonafides of Suhrawardy for a sovereign 
Bengal He urged the nationalists not to be lured by honeyed words 
from the Premier of the province He said 

If Suhrawardy wants any one to take his scheme of a united Bengal seriously, let 


him prove his bonafides by creating a peaceful background where negotiations 
on fundamentals can be carned on 28 


Amar Ghosh urged the Premier to make clear his views on 
fundamentals such as Jınnah's two-nation theory, homeland for the 
Muslıms, adult franchise and joint electorates, etc He made it clear 
that the BPCC leaders could not consider the scheme because both 
Suhrawardy and Abul Hashim put forward their arguments in favour of 
a united and independent Bengal without having any formal 
consultation with the main body of the BPML 27 This was evident, as he 
thought, from the statement of Maulana Akram Khan, the President of 
the BPML, on 4 May 1947, ın which the latter definitely repudiated 
the stand taken by Suhrawardy and Hashim on the future constitution 
of the province 28 Ghosh strongly rejected the terms of the tentative 
agreement most of which ran counter to the fundamental standpoint of 
the Congress as expressed ın the irrevocable resolution of the BPCC on 
the question of partition of the province vis-a-vis the union of India 29 


Niharendu Dutt Majumdar MLA, a member of the Executive Council 
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of the BPCC, repudiated the authority of any Congress leader to 
encourage any negotiation with the Muslim League leaders ın Bengal 
except on the basis of Bengal remaining an integral part of a united 
India, On 18 May 1947, he had a talk with Sardar Patel on the 
situation ın Bengal with special reference to Suhrawardy's suggestion 
for an Independent Bengal After his discussion with patel, he 
observed in a statement * 


To encourage any negotiation with the Muslım League leaders in Bengal except 
on the basis of Bengal remaining an integral part of a united India 1s utterly 
wrong and harmful ın the interest of Bengal, as well as of India as a whole 
Those engaged in such discussions at present should desist from having 
anything to do with the League leaders unless the latter unreservedly repudiate 
the two-nation theory 3° 


Opposing Suhrawardy's move for a sovereign Bengal, he said 


The entire negotiations are clever diversionist tactics adopted by the Mushm 
League in their attempt to break the whole of Bengal away from the Union of 
India ın the interest of the Mushm League and Bntish businessmen No Indian 
nationahst or Congress leader in Bengal will be so foolish as to allow himself to 
be dragged into the trap or be bullied into a false sense of Muslim League 
benevolence 3! 


He, however, emphasised that 'Young Bengal ıs determined to see that 
the issues affecting the destiny of Bengal Hindus are not side-tracked 
by such illusory cries of Sovereign and Socialist Bengal and that the 
wise and correct lead of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee on 
the question of partition of Bengal is adhered to '32 


Dutt Majumdar also criticized sharply press reports of the terms of 
the tentative agreement between some Congress and League leaders of 
Bengal On this pomt, he issued the following statement 


The supposed terms on the face of 1t are absurd and unacceptable to any 
sensible and patriotic Indian They are patently sinister in design, meant to 
enthrone the communal domination of the Mushm League m the so-called 
united and sovereign Bengal with Hindus cunningly and perpetually divided and 
virtually reduced to second class citizens and helots in their own homes 33 


He'carnestiy appealed to Bose ‘to abjure the mistaken path of 
collaboration with the authors of the Direct Action Day of the 16th 
August 1946, and not to fall into the trap of the Muslim Leauge '?4 


The proposed free State of Bengal was also rejected by Bimal 
Chandra Sinha MLA, Assistant Secretary of the Bengal Congress 
Assembly Party He observed in a statment 


We are shocked to learn that there is now no difference between S C Bose and 
those with whom he has discussions on the subject for the last five months so 
far as the fundamentals are concerned We have not yet seen anywhere any 
repudiation by the Mushm League of their fantastic two-nation theory or of 
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Pakistan Any agreement with the fundamentals of the Mushm League can not 
ın this context mean anything but complete acceptance of the two-nation 
theory of the Muslim League and of Pakistan This throws unexpected hght on 
the real ımplıcatıons of the proposed 'Free State of Bengal’ The dangerous 
freedom allowed to Bengal to join either Hindusthan or Pakistan can have no 
other meaning in this background except being the first step towards the 
Pakistanisation of Bengal 35 


Dwelling on the issue of undivided sovereign Bengal, P C Ghosh, 
member of the Congress Working Committee, said " it was nothing 
but a sugar-coated Pakistan" 36 Referring to the principle of 
self-dtermination, as accepted by the Congress, he contmued 


People who want to remain within the Indian Union should be allowed to do so 
Division of India under present circumstances seems inevitable If the Hindus 
press for a united India, it will only increase bitterness between the two 
communities Hence, we should accept the ineviable 37 


He rejected Suhrawardy's plan for a sovereign Bengal Asked as to why 
he was opposed to the establishment of sovereign Bengal while the 
Congress Government ın the North Western Frontier Province was 
trying to establish a sovereign Pathan State ın that Province, Ghosh, ın 
course of an interview, said that "there the Muslims are 85 percent in 
number while in Bengal the difference between the two communites 1s 
very narrow "38 


The President of the Dacca District Congress Committee, in an 
interview with the United Press representative on 17 May 1947, stated 


I consider the scheme alleged to have been suggested by SC Bose to settle the 
Bengal problem ought to be rejected outnight No question of sovereign Bengal 
anses at all Bengal undivided must be within the Union. and its constitution 
must be drawn up by the Constituent Assembly ın spite of its being British 
Sponsored and not organised according to the Congress resolution This 
scheme is introduced to sıde-track the real issue In case India 1s divided, 
Bengal and Pubjab must be divided to safeguard the interest of the nationhsts I 
am sure after the British quit, Bengal will be reunited with the indian Union 39 


Within the BPCC there was a group however little ıt might be, 
whose grievances against the Congress High Command were not to be 
ignored Probably there developed within this group a tendency 
towards separatism While referring to 1t, Niharendu Dutt Majumdar 
wrote to Patel 


I find there ıs a feeling, nghtly or wrongly, that httle attention has hitherto 
been paid to Bengal problems by all-India leaders of the Congress, despite the 
fact that the issues arising here are of no mere provincial importance This 
feeling has been expressed to me and would appear to have contnbuted to a 
separatist tendency So neglected Bengal might well to seek resolve her own 
difficulties in her own way There is also a grouse that Bengal leaders have even 
been denied sufficient opportunity by the all-India leadership of discussing 
problems with them 4° 
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Perhaps prominent members belonging to this group were Sarat 
Chandra Bose Kiran Shankar Roy, Satya Ranjan Bakshi, Akhil Chandra 
Dutta, ex-Deputy President of the Central Assembly, Kamını Kumar 
Dutta MLC Dhirendra Nath Dutta MLA, J C Gupta MLA and others 
Among these leaders S C. Bose and Satya Ranjan Bakshi, as mentioned 
earlier, took a prominent part in the negotiations with the League 
leaders on the issue of undivided sovereign Bengal Bose had already 
isolated himself from the centre He resigned from the Working 
Committee of the AICC in early January 1947 and issued an statement 
against 11s March resolution which recommended the partition of the 
Punjab and Bengal*+! K S Roy, allthough for sometime with the 
partitionists, eventually became one of the authors of the tentative 
agreement, and played a significant role ın his unsuccessful attempt to 
get the terms ratified by the Congress High Command He told FJ 
Burows, the Governor of the province, that he would resign his 
position if the High Command would not listen to him 4? The definite 
stand of other members of this group on the issue of a united 
independent Bengal is not known from any source although most of 
them were opposed to the partition of the province They held the 
view that Bengal's ındepedence could be the only basis to preserve the 
unity of the province Perhaps they hoped that in future the free state 
of Bengal might join the Indian Union voluntarily In fact, this was m 
hne with Sarat Bose's ideal of India as a Union of autonomous socialist 
Republics In the words of Sarat Bose 


I have always held the view that India must be a Union of autonomous socialist 
republics and I believe that of the different provinces are redistributed on a 
linguistic basis and what are called provinces are converted into autonomous 
Sociahst Republıcs those socialist republics will gladly cooperate with one 
another in forming an Idian Union 43 


Although he left the Congress, Sarai Bose still seems to have been 
wedded to the Congress idea of composite nationalism’ He thought 
that 'advance of socialism would form the eventual basis of communal 
harmony '4^ It is very difficult to ascertain whether he thought that 
Bengal could exist as a sovereign republic, or whether he thought that 
this was the best way to maıntaı the integrity of the province and 
eventually bring her back to India But one thing ıs certam through 
his strenuous efforts he tried to preserve the unity of the province 45 
Referring to his work on behalf of an undivided Bengal, Gordon writes 
"Sarat Bose was also an ardent Bengal unificationist, but he was also for 
Indian unity, so he probably had his eye on eventual reunification with 
India " "Kiron Shankar Roy", he also writes, "went along with Sarat 
Bose for part of the route ın this particular cause for similar reasons "46 
Hence, there were fundamental differences between the 'long term 
aim' of Sarat Bose and KS Roy and the viewpoints of Hashim and 
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Suhrawardy who wanted Bengal to be an independent state But "this 
did not", mghtly observes Harun-or-Rashid, "dissuade them from 
working together to achieve the immediate goal (in the case of the 
former) mainly because the long term aim of Sarat Bose and others 
quite reasonably appeared to the latter to be a mere pious hope "47 In 
an interview with the press on 31 May 1947, Sarat Bose said "I do not 
say that Bengal should remain outside the Union What I say 1s that only 
a Free Bengal can decide her relations with the rest of India "48 


It 1s, however, remarkable that the BPCC did not authorise anyone 
to carry on negotiations to explore the possibility of a common ground 
between Hindus and Muslims regarding the future constitution of 
Bengal as had been done by the Bengal League 49 Since Bose and Roy 
negotiated with Suhrawardy and Hashim on the issue without official 
authorisation of the Congress,the terms of the 'Suhrawardy-Bose-Roy 
Agreement’ had never been placed before the BPCC 


The Congress stand on the issue of an mdependent Bengal was, 
however, largely shared by the Hindu Mahasabha These two 
organisations were engaged in fighting for partitionmg Bengal 
Refernng to the Congress-Mahasabha alliance on the issue of partition 
Sarat Bose wrote on 27 May 1947 


I can say that ıt 1s not a fact that Bengali Hindus unanimously demand partition 
As far as East Bengal ıs concerned, there ıs not the shghtest doubt that the 
overwhelming majonty of Hindus there are opposed to partition As regards 
West Bengal, the agitation for Bengal has gained ground because the Congress 
came to the aid of Hindu Mahasabha and also because of the communal 
passions that have been roused among the Hindus on account of the 
happenings since August last 59 


The Hindu Mahasabha leaders organised a series of meetings 
demanding partition of the province and issued hundreds of 
statements condemning the move for a sovereign Bengal "5! It was 
because of their fear of permanent Mushm domination ın an undivided 
Bengal that they were opposed to the move so vehemently 5? Like the 
Congressmen, they also thought that 'those who had started their 
so-called Direct Action Day on the 16th August last year in Calcutta 
happen to be the direct authors of the ruse of sovereign Bengal '?? 
Immediately after Suhrawardy's Delhi declaration in favour of his 
scheme, Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, 'the singlemost vocal spokesman 
for the Bengali Hindus'?^, issued a rejoinder?? to the former 
Describing the argument presented by Suhrawardy in support of his 
claim as Yugglery', he observed 

Suhrawardy's picture of the paradise to come is hardly comparable to the hell 


that exists in Bengal and to the untold suffenngs of Hindus which are mostly 
due to the misrule and maladministration of his own party government and to 
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the campaign and hatred of the Muslim League 56 


He reiterated that the demand for partition of Bengal was not made ın 
any sense of frustration but with a full sense of responsibilty 
Crıtıcızıng the scheme of sovereign Bengal, Mookerjee, ın his letter to 
the Viceroy on 2 May 1947, wrote 


There 1s some loose talks of a sovereign undivided Bengal We do not 
understand its sigmficance at all nor do we support it ın any way This will give 
us, Hindus, no relief whatsoever, Sovereign undivided Bengal will be a virtual 
Pakistan Who will frame the constitution of sovereign Bengal ? Obviously this 
will be left in the hands of the majority of the Mushm Leaguers who will be 
guided by fanatical notions of a separate nationhood and we are not prepared to 
trust our fate to them Further, we do not in any case want to be cut off from 
the rest of India and we are not prepared to make any compromise on this 
issue on any consideration whatsoever 97 


In this letter he also explained the reasons for partition which he 
thought to be 'a lıfe and death question’ to the Hindus of the province 
Nirmal Chandra Chatterjee, another Hindu Mahasabha leader, 
described the picture quoted by Suhrawardy ın favour of his claun for 
an undivided sovereign Bengal in divided India as "fiction and fraud" 
In a rejoinder to Suhrawardy on 4 May 1947, he declared 


If there ıs a real desire not to plunge the country into civil war and all the 
chaos, misery and strife which are its inevitable concormtants, let the Premier 
repudiate the two-nation theory, accept allegiance to India as the common 
motherland and regard all children of the soil, irrespective of caste and creed, 
as the members of one nationahty That 1s the only way to peace and national 
uplift and progress 58 


On 7 May 1947, SP Mookerjee, ın a cable to Lord Listowel, the 
Secretary of State for India, and Sir Stafford Cripps, Member of the 
Cabinet Mission, stated that "all sections of Bengal Hindus refuse to 
accept the establishment of Pakistan over Bengal, and that théy are 
opposed to the idea of a sovereign independent state of Bengal, 
detached from the Indian Union "59 "The talk of sovereign Bengal is 
muschievous and the less it 1s preached the better for all concerned", 
he declared on 10 May at a public meeting in Calcutta, organised in 
connection with the celebration of "Independence Day’ by the BPHM 59 
He, however, added 


Pacts manufactured in secrecy between vitally opposing elements lead us to 
disaster and are repudiated by their own authors, prompted by selfish and 
dishonest motives Let not any of us dare stab Bengal Hindus in their back by 
any such pact at this supreme cnsis in our history x 


Mookerjee also strongly condemned those Hindu leaders who were 
engaged ın secret pacts with the Muslim League prompted by 'selfish 
and dishonest motives '6? While criticizing Sarat Bose, he observed 
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The scheme for sovereign Bengal or of Solalıst Republic of Bengal separated 
from the rest of India 1s nothing but a surrender to Pakistan I can never 
understand how our own people can stab Bengal and the Hidus ın particular ın 
the back at this dark hour of our history 99 


He added 


The 1dea of sovereign Bengal has the support of a vanety of persons of 
important section of British bureaucracy, of Chve Street, of the Communist 
Party, of Mr Suhrawardy and last but not the least of Mr SC Bose If anyone 
analyses the Lahore Resolution of 1940, he will find that the Mushm League 
contemplates one or more sovereign states copnsed within Pakistan Obviously, 
therefore, sovereign Bengal 1s a sugar-coated alternative to Pakistan: Bengal 84 


NC Chatterjee also launched a serious attack on the promoters of 
the move for a sovereign Bengal In his Presidential address at the 
Jessore District Partition Conference, held on 17 May 1947, he said 


Diabohcal attempts are being made to sabotage the move for partition Let us 
now give the mischief-makers a final warning Independent sovereign Bengal 1s 
a mere fantasy It 1s a sinister design to torpedo the urge for the creation of a 
National State which will rescue all Hindus and all nationalists from continued 
persecution It is a diabohcal attempt to break the citadel of umty which has 
been established as the result of the selfless sacrifices of Bengal's sons and 


daughters We are determined to rescue Bangal from the octopus of the 
Pakistanists To set up Sovereign Bengal Republic is to betray the cause of 
Indian independence We must kıll every such move as a diabolical design 


to strengthen Pakistan and to destroy all chances of our national redemption 
In partition hes our safety and salvation 99 


While referring to Sarat Bose's formula, he declared 


We have no faith whatsoever ın a ‘Socialist Republic’ ın Bengal, together with 
joint electorate and adult suffrage It 1s a sugar-coated Pakistani pill It will lead 
us not to salvation but to perdition It will mean victory for vivisection and 
damnation of the Hindus 98 


In the same conference, SP Mookerjee said 


Tall talks of 'Sociahst Repubhc’ will not befool anyone today ‘The world has not 
yet to sce the birth of a Socialist Republic whose constitution will recognise 
and guarantee communal reservations in elections and appointments It 1s 
nothing but sanctimonious hypocnisy to talk of a sovereign Bengal 


In repudiating the terms of the tentative agreement, he issued the 
following on 25 May 1947 


The future constitution of the state [sovereign Bengal] will be left in the hands 
of an Assembly, consisting of 16 Mushm leaders and 14 non-muslıms What 
guarantee 1s there that these 16 stalwarts of the Mushm League, who even now 
are fanatically attached to Pakistan ideology, will not tear the so-called pact to 
pieces and impose on the province, already recognised as a state outside India, 
a constitution dictated by the simster and antı-natıonal principles for which the 
Mushm League stands ? “8 


Mookerjee had been ın correspondence with the members of the 
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Congress High Command on the issue of a sovereign Bengal In a letter 
to Sardar Patel he wrote 


Sarat Babu ıs doing enormous mischief by trying to negotiate with Suhrawardy 
on the basis of sovereign Bengal He has no support whatsoever from the 
Hindus and he dares not address one single public meeting I hope you will not 
allow this idea of sovereign Bengal to be considered seriously by anybody 99 


He addressed a similar letter to Jawaharlal Nehru 7° He also met 
Gandhi during the latter's visit to Calcutta in May 1947 In the course 
of his discussion with Gandhi, he vehemently condemned the idea of a 
sovereign Bengal He expressed his fear that uf a sovereign Bengal state 
was allowed to be formed, there was no guarantee that Suhrawardy, 
with the Muslim majonty ın the Legislature at his command, would not 
manoeuvre ıt into joming Pakistan afterwards ^! Thus, the move for a 
united and independent Bengal was firmly resisted by the leaders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha They emphasised over and again that partition 
of the province was a long-term solution if the Hindus of Bengal were 
to be saved from the clutches of Pakistanised Bengal As prelımınary 
measures to the partition, they demanded dissolution of the League 
Ministry before June 2, Section 93 admınıstratıon, followed by a 
proper reshuffling of officers in Calcutta and the districts and steps for 
the formation of two regional Mınıstrıes to whom power was to be 
transferred 72 The Hindu Mahasabha leaders of Bengal believed that the 
plan for a sovereign Bengal could be successfully resisted if the Hindus 
of the province organised and united themselves against the move S P 
Mookerjee said that if the Hindus wanted to resist Pakistan ın Bengal, 
they should be prepared to pay the price for it He appealed to the 
Hindus to jom the Hindusthan National Guards, organısed by the Hindu 
Mahasabha He also appealed to the Hindus to sink their party 
differences in that critical stage when their whole existence was at 
stake and fight unitedly for their nghts 7° To rouse Hindu sentiment, 
he issued the following statement 


I appeal to all Hindus to stand united at this ensis. The Congress, the Hindu 
Mahasabha and all other progressive elements must not make partition a mere 
party issue It 1s the common national issue of all who love Bengal and who 
believe in true nationalism I know very well that pohtical parties will not 
merge together entirely Let them function separately and place their own 
ideologies before the public But on this great issue let there be a common 
gigantic endeavour which alone will lead us to success and freedom 74 


From the above discussion it ıs seen that ın their campaign for 
partition the Bengal Congress leaders joined forces with the provincial 
Hindu Mahasabha Their main argument was that there was no other 
way to safeguard the legitimate interests of the nationalists and Hindus 
of Bengal against the communal policy of the League They calculated 
that if the league did establish a separate Pakistan with Bengal 
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partitioned, at least one section would be free from the communal 
domination of the League and would be able to remain within the union 
of India The new move for a united independent Bengal had been 
construed in the Congress circle as the effect of pressure brought 
upon by the pro-partition campaign The partitionists feared that the 
League would not keep its terms once the partition pressure was off 


In the Congress circle of the province, only a few Congressmen 
supported the move for a sovereign Bengal Ever since the BPCC 
Executive's resolution on partition, the entire campaign of the majority 
of the Bengal Congressmen was focussed on it Through their 
campaign for partition, they were more and more thrown into arms of 
the Hindu Mahasabha "The attitude of the Hindu Mahasabha has 
surprised nobody, but the Muslims have been quick to criticize the 
manner in which the local Congress leaders have subordinated 
nationalism to communalism", observed the Governor of Bengal 75 In 
the words of Sarat Chandra Bose 


Today the position 1s that communal frenzy 1s not the monopoly of the Mushm 
Leagucrs, it has also overtaken large sections of Hindus, both Congressites and 
Mahasabhites The congress stand regarding partion has been taken advantage 
of by the sections mentioned above to inflame communal passions further It 
has also brought back the Hindu Mahasabha to life and considerably 
strengthened its position 78 


At the BPCC Exective meeting on 4 April 1947, while the 
important leaders opposing partition including Sarat Chandra Bose 
were not to be seen??, SP. Mookerjee of Hindu Mahasabha was 
specially invited The Mahasabha stand on the partition of the 
province, indeed went far beyond that of the Congress Its leaders like 
Shyama Prasad Mookerjee, who was at the spearhead of the partition 
movement, categorically stated that even 1f the Muslim League jomed 
the Indian Union they were determined to have a separate province of 
their own "Whether division of India takes place or not it 1s essential 
that the Punjab and Bengal should be partitioned", he wrote 78 Thus the 
leaders of the BPCC and the BPHM threw their whole weight against 
the plan for an undivided independent Bengal. The coalition between 
the Congress and Hindu Mahasabha must have left an enormous 
influence upon the Hindu public opinion of Bengal against the move 
and ıt certainly proved to be crucial so far as the fate of the move was 
concerned 
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1. Prelude 


The Handloom Industry ıs one of the oldest form of mdustries 
known to mankind The role of this industry 1s considered to be 
unique in human life from the very dawn of civilization The industry 
holds a prominent postition in the industrialization process and 
occupies a strategic position in the economic development of 
Bangladesh. It is the largest single purveyor of cloth, a basic need for 
Bangladesh's population In terms of its contribution to employment, 
income generation ıt ıs the largest among the manufacturing 
industnes and is a sector having comparative advantage It can make 
substantial contribution to the achievement of plan objectives of 
poverty alleviation and self reliance This mdustry produces about 76 
percent of the total cloth production and supplies about 73 percent of 
the total cloth supply of the country (as per 86-87 financial year 
estimation).! The industry contributes about 9 percent of total 
industrial product of Bangladesh ? The industry contributes 2 6 
percent of the national labour force and 6 3 percent of the industrial 
labour force 3 In the year 1990 212421 units of handloom in the 
country having 514456 looms employed 1027407 persons * In 
addition to that many people are indirectly employed in this sector in 
the form of cotton and cloth trading and ın manufacturing of handloom 
and spare parts of the handloom The skill and technology required for 
operating the handloom machine are simple and its capital costs are 
low So the small farmers can afford handloom machine and their 
family members both men and women, can be easily employed ın this 
sector But unfortunately the industry of Bangladesh has been totally 
neglected and the weavers were continued to suffer over years, though 
the industry has a tremendous scope for, expansion It has played a vital 
role at the initial stage of industriahzation of many developed 
economics as the technology of this industry ıs simple and relatively 
labour intensive The establishment of such industry in Bangladesh 
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could also be justified from the point of view of its economic 
importance 


The study ıs mainly based on the existing literature review 
including Books, Journals, Periodicals, Government publications of the 
industry concerned, unpublished Ph D and M Phil theses and other 
research works The published data and information have also been 
used in the study 


The origin, growth and development of Handloom Industry in 
Bangladesh would be very much useful to planners, economists, 
researchers, policy-makers, students and the readers at large So far as 
we know, there 1s no indepth study regarding the history of Handloom 
Industry m Bangladesh The present study ıs an endeavour to this end 


2. Historical Perspective 


The history of the Handloom Industry of Bangladesh reminds us of 
‘Dhaka Moslın' a product which speaks of its quahty, and the origin of 
which goes far back to ancient history 5 From the tıme immemorial 
‘calicoes' and 'Moslın' of singular beauty and endless variety formed the 
important items of exports from Bengal. The people of the ancient 
Britain estimated that from the commencement of trade between 
Europe and India by the way of Cape of Good Hope, these items formed 
a substantial part of exports from India ê Some believed that the 
‘Moshn fabrics of Dhaka' were used for the outer covery of ‘Mummies’ 
of Egyptian Pharos ? It ıs clarmed that the names of the two mportant 
towns Mosul ın Iraq and Mosulipatan of Madras (India) derived their 
names from 'moslın' as these were the important distribution centres 
of that fabne 8 In 73 AD Plimy was aware of the manufacture and trade 
of moslin of highly excellent quality ? During the penod of 'Kautılya' ın 
the 4th century AD the industry of the country had assumed to attain 
great eminence ın producing quality products 19 The industry earned 
worldwide reputation for its quality during the period from 9th to 
early 19th century It 1s believed that 1n the early part of 17th century 
the Cotton Textile Industry of Bengal, particularly the area now 
constituting Bangladesh, attained its optimum efficiency !! The 
industry finally gained its supremacy ın the early part of the 19th 
century when ıt was regarded as the greatest industry of the world 12 
In this halcyon period of glory, the cotton textile products, especially 
the 'Mul-Mul of Dhaka’, popularly known as ‘Dhaka Moslın' gained its 
name and fame all over the world for its quality products In its golden 
age, the art of hand spinning reached climax ın the production of fine 
and super fine type of yarn varying from 150 to 200 counts used for 
weaving the famous 'Moslın 13 Bames stated that the products of little 
loom "might be thought the work of fairies or msects rather than of 
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men "!4 At that time the quality of yarn was so fine that one grain (1 
grain equals 1/100th tola where 1 tola=11 67 gram) of 'Moslın' thread 
could be stretched to the full length of 500 yards 15 The Arab historian 
Solaiman stated that Bengal could produce so fine a textile product 
that a moslın cloth (saree) could even be preserved ın a signet ring 16 
While testing the quality of super-fine hand-spınnıng yam, Dr Tailor 
stated that he himself possessed some specimen of Dhaka spun moslin 
yarn weighting about 1 pound which could be spread to about 160 
miles 17 The dexterity and skill of the weavers of the then Bengal, ın 
fact, were judged to be simply superb There was a proverb ın 
European countries that moslin fabrics of Bengal were webbed by 
fairies with thread of winds "18 Nawab Sir Abdul Gan: of Dhaka 
presented the Prince of Wales (afterward Edward IID three 'thans' of 
moshn of Dhaka each of which contained 10 yards weighting nine and 
a half tolas only !? In 1772 Henry Patullo stated that the demand of 
Bengal Textile products could never lessen because no other nation of 
the Globe could be either equal or nval to its quality ?9 


The weavers of that time could produce moshn cloth of vanegated 
designs and colour combinations Not to speak of 11s quality alone, its 
total production ıs stated to be so high that ıt was able to fulfil the 
demand of the rural and urban mass people of the then Bengal It 
would even satisfy the festival requirements of emperors and princes 
of all over the world who looked particularly upon the fine moslin of 
Dhaka as a proud privilege to wear The moslin of fine quality also 
attracted the then people of the aristocratic society The ladies of the 
western world, particularly those of Impirical Rome and its princes 
had always an insane fancy for the gold or silver embroidered moslin 
cloth ?! The cotton textile products of Bengal were exhibited at 
numerous world famous industrial fairs Even ın 1851, when Dhaka 
moslin completely disappeared from Birtish market, the stall of. Dhaka 
moslın ın London Exhibition was the main attraction of the visitors and 
it deserved unanimous appreciation by the whole English press 22 


The then Bengal earned her lion share of foreign exchange by 
exporting cotton textile products In the early period of 16th century a 
very considerable part of the portuguese exports to Europe were 
Bengal Calıcoes 23 In 1628 Mr Munn estimated that the annual 
exportation of only calicoes from Bengal to England was 50 000 pieces 
and the average cost per piece ın Bengal was 7 Sh and sold in London 
at 20 Sh per piece In 1677, England imported calicoes to the value of 
£1 60 000 and by 1680 she consumed cotton products of Bengal 
including printed and painted calıcoes for cloths, beds worth 
£3,00,000 annually 24 Bengal cotton products were exported to other 
ports of the world in cosiderable quantities throughout the 17th 
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century According to W H Moreland's calculation, between 1660 and 
1680, Japan took nearly one-tenth of all the cotton goods shipped by 
the Dutch from Batavia 29 The supply of Bengal cotton goods ın the 
English market was large and its price came down to such a level that 
it became ruinous to the British manufacturers About 1699, the East 
India Company's charter was forfeited and a number of persons 
embarked on the Indian trade In 1700, the British Parhament came 
forward to protect the infant textile ındustry of England But the 
Bengal Calicoes became so popular in Brıtaın that even the Act of the 
Parhament prohibiting the use of printed calicoes failed to give 
adequate protection to the British Textile Industry In 1720, another 
Act was passed by the Parliament of Britain to protect their textile 
industry The Act made ıt a penal offence to sell any painted, printed, 
dyed or stained calicoes ın the Brithis market 2° Still then certain 
quality of white calicoes and certain classes of moslins continued to be 
imported ın England for consumption there and large qualities of 
calicoes of various kinds, both white and coloured, and móshns were 
regularly exported to Britain throughout the 18th century for 
reexportation to the different countries of the world In 1750 moshn 
cloths to the tune of Rs 50 lakhs were exported from Dhaka alone to 
the European countries 27 


In 1772 cotton goods amounting to £7 lakhs were exported to 
England for the purpose of re-exportation to different countries 28 At 
that time the demand for the textile products had been considered to 
be highest The cotton products were usually exported at a profit of 60 
percent to 70 percent 29 From 1770 the export of cotton piece goods 
from Bengal to England remained fairly steady down to 1778 in which 
year 8,05,010 pieces were exported 3° Taylor described the period 
from the year 1771 to 1787 as being the most flourishing time of 
Dhaka cloth trade He estimated that ın 1787 the total output of Dhaka 
cloths was valued at one and half a crore of rupees or £15,62,500 
which was more than four times what had been in 1753 3! But from 
1793 the exports of Bengal cotton products started decliming In the 
years 1816-17 and 1817-18, cotton products amounting to Rs 166 
lakhs and 133 lakhs respectively were exported but subsequently the 
amount of such exports were dropped down to Rs 8 20 lakhs in 
1832-33 32 


The following tables are comparative statements 93 of the value of 
cotton goods exported from Dhaka 


1817 Rs 1,524,974 - 1-8 
1821 Rs 1,216,252 - 0-5 
1825 Rs 629,13 - 11-3 
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1829 Rs 504 882 - 12-0 
1831 Rs 360,747 - 5-0 
1834 Rs 387,122 - 0-0 


The export of moslins to Europe from Dhaka varied during these 
vital years as follows 


1887 Rs 5,000,000 
1807 Rs 850,000 
1813 Rs 350,000 
1817 Rs Nil 


The gradual decline 1n the demand of the Bengal textile products 
could be observed in the subsequent years There were many factors 
which were responsible for this dechnation Firstly, the aristocratic 
and costly products were used by the courts of Nawabs Stewart stated 
that the delicate moshns of Dhaka constitued the main dress of the 
imperial courts whether male or female ?* The Bengal Cotton Industry 
was kept alive and developed by the patronage of the class of nobility 
Its demand was quite msignificant outside this class of aristocrats The 
disappearance of this type of courts automatically declined its demand 
Royal patronage was one of the important factors for flourishing the 
Cotton Textile Industry ın Bengal The Hindu Kings and then the 
Mughal emperors extended their unstinted patronage to the industry 
The Mughals were great patrons of Bengal manufacturers and during 
their regime the trade and commerce of Bengal flourished to a great 
extent But unfortunately, during the British period, Government 
patronage to save the industry was quite absent The Cotton Textile 
Industry of Bengal had affected very adversely due to the death of many 
weavers ın the famine of 1770 and 1778 35 The decisive factors had 
possibly been the Industrial Revolution in England and the selfish 
Commercial Policy of the then British Government The years from 
1778 to 1787 remarked as an important period in the history of the 
Cotton Textiles of Bengal A series of important discoveries in the 
technique of spinning, weaving and bleaching took place between the 
above mentioned period— the Cromption's mule in 1779, Cartwnght's 
powerloom in 1785, Berthollet's process of bleachig by chlonne ın 
1785, and Bell's process of Cylinder printing ın 1784 The invention of 
the above techniques and the introduction of the two notable 
processes— ‘spinning inny' and 'powerloom' brought momentous 
changes both in production trend as well as in the demand for cotton 
textile products not only ın Britain but also ın Bengal and other parts 
of the world The Bengal handicrafts were not probably able to 
compete with the large scale machinemade products 
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In addition to this, the protective measures adopted by the British 
Government also affected the external and mternal markets of the 
Bengal textile products to a great extent In 1821, when the British 
machinemade textile products started entering into Bengal's market, 
the British Government then started introducing a policy of applying 
physical fortune to those weavers who were engaged ın the 
manufacture of finest quality of yarn Even the thumbs and index 
fingers were chopped off in order to make them disable from twisting 
finer court yarn 36 The policy of applying inhuman physical fortune 
severely affected the textile industry of Bengal In order to reduce the 
exports of Bengal textile products a duty to the tune of 70 percent to 
80 percent was imposed on the hand woven cloth 37 On the other 
hand, British textile products were usually allowed to enter into India 
without or with a merely nominal duty The rate of such duty in 1815 
was only 21 percent 38 As a result of this policy, durmg the following 
years, there was a great increase of British exportation of cotton goods 
to India, conversely, Bengal exports of cotton products to England 
rapidly fell In the first year of trade, 1e in 1813-14, England's export 
of cotton goods to Bengal was only worth about £91,800 but in 
1822-23 it was as high as £67,77,279 3? Mr J C Jack, a member of 
the ICS who intended to prove the benefits of the British Ray 
concluded that Fandpur peasants were better off than Italian peasants 
admitted "weaving which used to be vigorous industry has been killed 
partly by the importation of foreign or factory made cotton goods and 
partly by the ravages of Malaria" 40 The process of dechne was 
considered to be spontaneous possibly due to the drastic changes in 
fashion which the British ruler in India had inclined to bring there 
gradually and the ınabılıty of the mdustry to adopt itself with the 
modern requirements 4! At the end of 19th century the Cotton Textile 
Industry of Bengal was almost ruined and most of the weavers of 
Bengal were compelled to give up their traditional occupations so as 
to become cultivators and boatmen ^? Many of them became 
Sannyassies and Byraggies and many died 43 Thus the total number of 
the weaving population was cosiderably reduced In this way the 
golden age of the textile industry had gradually been decayed and have 
become the memory of the past 


The industry got a new life with the commencement of Swadeshi 
(patronage home products) movement imn 1906 The objective of the 
movement was to protect the indigenous industry of the then India, 
specially handloom industry Though other industries were more 
benefitted from this movement, still the handloom industry got some 
benefit But it is reported that the number of Handloom during the 
period 1901-1941 of undivided Bengal were dechned The reason 
behind this dechnation was that the Handloom industry were not 
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capable to compete with large scale machinemade products. In 
addition to that during Second World War periods the handloom 
products of Bengal were not capable to compete with Madras based 
handloom products.44 Tıme senes data of actual number of looms are 
not available However, before the partition of India in 1947, the 
Textile Commission of India conducted a survey ın 1946 The 
Commission found that there were about 134,340 looms ın the area 
that now constitutes Bangladesh After mdependence of Pakistan, Govt 
made a census ın 1951, where ıt was found that the number of looms 
increased to 183, 250 Again In 1956 the Textile Commıssıon of 
Pakistan made a survey, where ıt was found that the number of looms 
increased to 250,000 The annual compound growth rate was 6 409 
percent *? In the financial year 1956-57 estimated Handloom output 
were 285.6 mullion yards 45 The former East Pakistan Small Industries 
Corporation conducted a survey ın 1962, when it was found that the 
number of looms ‘stood to 2,71,410 In the financial year 1962-63, 
estimated production of handloom output was 405 25 billion yards In 
1969-70, the production of handloom was 524 89 milhon yards But 
after the emergence of Bangladesh as an independent state the 
production of the same decreased and ın the financial year 1972-73, it 
was about 359 38 million yards 47 Bangladesh Handloom Board was 
established m December 1977, by P/O, as a statutory public sector 
agency The Board was established with the objective of promotion and 
development of handloom industry and to make welfare of the weavers 
community The Board started functioning in February, 1978. In that 
study ıt was found that the number of looms were 355660 and m the 
financial year 1978-79 the production was about 44118 millon 
yards 48 The Bangladesh Institute of Development Studies conducted a 
survey on Handloom Enterprise in 1987, when the number of looms 
increased to 425310 and the production in the financial year 1986-87 
was 51171 million yards In 1990 number of looms increased to 
514456 having fixed capital of Tk 5148 58 million 49 


3. Conclusion 


The importance of Handloom Industry m a developing country like 
Bangladesh needs no special emphasis To fulfil the internal demand 
every year Bangladesh is to spend huge amount of scarce foreign 
currency to ımport cloths As for example, in the financial year 
1992-93, Bangladesh imported textile yarn, fabrics and made up 
articles to the tune of Tk 4032 crores which is about 24 76 percent of 
the total import of the country of that particular year 5° In this 
connection, it is to be mentioned here that fabrics are converted into 
ready-made cloths for the purpose of re-export and internal 
consumption But while going through the history of the industry we 
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find that the Handloom Industry played very important role in the 
economic life of Bengal and it was the staple industry of the country 
till 1833 5! Again, once upon a tıme Bengal earned her lon share of 
foreign exchange by exporting textile products In the year 1995 this 
sector has generated employment opportunities for about 10 lakh 
workers In fact this employment ıs contributing to the 
socio-economic well-being of the labour force and raising the standard 
of living of the poor section of the people But the sector 1s facing a lot 
of problems such as non-availability of related raw-materials ın local 
markets, high price of raw-materials, shortage of working capital, 
technological problem, black marketing of Idıan seres and yarns, 
marketing problems and organization problem etc 


To attain these objectives both the government and the private 
entrepreneurs should take immediate steps The planners of the 
country, on preferential basis should make plan for the rapid 
development of Handloom Industry This would enable the country to 
fulfil her national demand and save scarce foreign currency So a 
complete package of development plan will provide opportunities to 
use this industry for the internal development and economic growth of 
the country 
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THE UNINSCRIBED COPPER CAST COINS FOUND 
AT MAHASTHANGARH* 


MD MOSHARRAF HOSSAIN** 


Mahasthan (25°50' N Lat and 89°50' E Long) ıs a village under thana 
Sibjong ın Bogra district of Bangladesh It contains the vestiges of a 
citadel, locally called Mahasthangarh, which is 1 524 km long from 
north to south and 1327 km wide from east to west Alexander 
Cunmnghum, the pioneer of Indian Archaeology, first identified ıt with 
Pudanagalate (Pundranagara) on the basis of the reading! of an 
inscriptional lime stone slab discovered from the ruins of 
Mahasthangarh by the owner of the land in 1931, and a Sanskrit 
manuscript of late early historic origin named Karatoya Mahatmya. 
Oblong m plan, the citadel has encircling ramparts and entrenching 
ditches on all sides except the east Apart from the above-mentioned 
Brahmi inscription, it has yielded many objects Among them shards of 
Northern Black Polished Ware (NBPW) and Black Lustrous Ware?; 
terracotta pieces bearing Sunga (cir 185-72 BC) affiliation, objects 
made of bronze, semi-precious stones and conch-shells, unınscrıbed 
copper cast coins and a debased gold coin supposed to have been 
issued by enthroned Ardoksho of the Gandadhara famıly3 of the 2nd 
century BC and the structural ruins of varying periods* to be seen here 
are of much importance All these findings eloquently suggest a 
time-bracket that ranges between circa 4th century BC and 18th 
century AD for the historic city of Mahasthangarh 


Among the above mentioned findings of Mahasthangarh, the 
uninscribed copper cast coins may claim a thorough examination 
because of the following reasons (a) The coins were discovered ın 
association with findings of varying ages, (b) The proper context of the 
coins 1n relation to a clear-cut stratigraphy has never been discussed 
in any publication (c) Any note regarding the metrology, 
denomination, symbol and even the cultural affinity of the coins under 
review have not yet been,made anywhere ın any detail As a result, it 1s 
difficult to answer the following questions (a) To whom the issuance 
of the coins under review can be ascribed ? (b) What ıs the relation of 








*The author 1s grateful to Dr Enamul Haque for kindly supplying him a few photo-copies 
of some foreign publications while the present paper was under preparation 

**Deputy Director cum Keeper, Directorate of Archaeology, Ethnological Museum, 
Chittagong 
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the issuers of these coms with the history of Pundranagara ? (c) If the 
coins were issued from elsewhere then how did they make their way 
into Pundranagara ? To answer these questions, a numusmatical 
evaluation ın relation to the known hıstorıcal facts of the sub-continent 
ıs necessary The present paper aims at making such an attempt 


To serve the purpose of the present study, however, we have only 
twenty-six pieces of coins except one which is of silver, at our 
disposal.? It 1s, however, to be confessed that this number 1s not 
sufficient for a detailed study Moreover, the state of preservation of 
most of the specimens is so lamentable that they are often simply 
unintelligible The symbols are clearly perceivable only ın five pieces 
On the other hand, among the copper cast coins only fifteen pieces 
still retain their original shapes (twelve are square, one 1s bar type, 
one is circular and one is folıaceous) The remaining coins are 
completely disfigured Therefore, ın the following pages only those 
specimens are dealt with whose size, weight and form are perceivable 
to the eye only 


1. Surviving appearance of the specimens 


On the basis of the surviving appearance of the uninscribed copper 
cast coins of Mahasthangarh they can be divided into the following 
classes 


Class—1 


Fabricated on copper, this class of coms are square (13 mm x 13 
mm) in size and have 4 mm to 3 mm thick section. Their weight 
varıes between 1 45 grams and 1 60 gram which ıs almost equal to an 
ardha (half) Karshapana standard 9 Each of them has four symbols on 
the obverse, while three on the reverse, all ın relief The obverse 
symbols are makardvaya (triangle-headed banner=[4+—), elephant lıke 
mythical creature ((7)\), svastika ( rk ) and taurıne( A ) The reverse 
symbols are tree-ın-raılıng ( ), hollow cross (dh) and three peaked 
mountain (tree-peaked stupa or chaitya- &) But ıt 1s curious that the 
triangle-headed banner 1s shown lying beneath the feet of the 
elephant Only eleven pieces of this class of coins have so far been 
salvaged. 


Class — II 


This class of coins are also square in shape with 2 mm to 3 mm 
thick sections Only a chakra (wheel) covers the whole flan of the 
obverse while reverse symbols have gone Their weight ranges between 
15 and 19 raties that almost correspond to an ek-chaturthangsa 
(one-fourth) karshapana Only two pieces of this class of coms have so 
far been salvaged 
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Class — II 


We have only one piece of coin that belongs to this class Wrought 
on copper, circular in shape, and comparatively bigger in size, thus 
class of coins appears to have a full karshapana weight 


Class -IV 


It ıs smaller ın size and has a shape almost similar to a banyan leaf 
But ıt has already lost all its symbols It ıs also casted on copper. 


The remaining coins have lost all of their features 


2. Placing the Mahasthangarh specimens into the time and space 
fixed for the Bengal variety of uninscribed copper cast coins 


In the eastern part of the sub-continent, copper cast uninscribed 
coins have been reported from levels containing Sunga remains 
(2nd—ist cent BC) at Bangarh (Deokot= Devikot in Gangarampur of 
West Dinajpur)’, from period—II (3rd—2nd cent BC) at Tamluk 
(Tamralıptı in Medinipur district), from period—1 (4th—2nd cent BC) 
at Chandraketugarh (ın Chabbis Parganah district) ın association with 
punch-marked coins, from perıod—ll to IV (3rd—2nd cent BC) and 
also from period—V (3rd—4th cent AD) at Mangalkot (in Burdwan 
district) ın association with Sunga as well as Gupta objects and from 
penod—1I (2nd—1st cent BC) at Bihar (ın Bankura district) So, Dr. B 
N Mukherjee has propounded the main age of the circulation of the 
Bengal variety of uninscribed copper cast coms to 2nd—I1st century 
BC ? But so far as symbols are concerned, they do not bear any direct 
resemblance to the Mahasthangarh vanety of uninscribed copper cast 
coins 


3. Placing the Mahasthangarh specimens into the time and space of the 
uniscribed copper cast coins of the peninsular and western India 


Uninscribed copper cast coins have been discovered 1n association 
with NBPW and punch-marked coins ın many early historic sites of the 
sub-continent ? In this connection we may note that the life-span of 
the NBPW has already been placed in a time-bracket that ranges 
between sixth century BC and second century BC both in stratigraphic 
as well as Carbon Fourteen analytical parlance From these 
circumstantia] evidences we are almost sure that both the 
punch-marked and unmscribed cast coins shared a life-span! which 
preceded the birth of Jesus Chrıst 1! 


In Gujrat, unınscrıbed copper cast coins have been unearthed from 
such strata which were underlain by strata containing punch-marked 
coins !? On the other hand, at Uyain (to the west of Bhupal), 
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uninscribed cast coins have been found deposited in contexts 
belonging to the 4th century BC 13 Again at Kosambi (modern Kosam 
38 miles to the south-west of Alahabad) uninscribed copper cast coins 
have been found ın contexts which 1s earlier than the contexts of 
punch-marked coins !4 Moreover, scholars are almost certain that the 
appearance of writing on coins started ın or around 3rd century BC 15 
In this connection it 1s further to be remembered that the imperial 
Mauryans (cir 314—236 BC) also did not use inscription on their 
coins 16 Thus it would be a safe conjecture to say that uninscribed 
copper cast coins came ın vogue ın western as well as peninsular India 
in or around 4th—3rd century BC!’ and they had circulation 
throughout the whole upper and lower Gangetic valley Mahasthangarh 
specimens of uninscribed copper cast coins, at least the class—I 
variety, also can be incorporated in this group since similar kind of 
coins have earlier been reported from Benaras ( Sarnath) in the 
eastern peripheral land of Uttar Pradesh 18 This site has also yielded 
punch-marked coins !? On the other hand, coms having affinity with 
the class-II series of this review have been reported from Taxıla 


4. Significance of the symbols of Mahasthangarh specimens 


4A Tnangle-headed banner : It demonstrates the militant attitude as 
well as overlordship of the issuers which began to appear on the coins 
since the pre-Mauryan days and continued down to the late-Mauryan 
period ?? But in case of the class-I series of coins of the present review 
the banner has been found lying under a standing elephant which 
demonstrates the 1dea of the downfall of the overlordship 


4B. Elephant * It ıs the symbol of strength and vigour It 1s very 
much associated with the coins belonging to the Sungas Another 
common symbol of Sunga coin 1s nandipada ( ). This 1s, however, 
absent 1n the coins under review?!, although it 1s available on the 
reverse of some Mauryan coins 22 Thus the class-1 senes of 
Mahasthangarh coins prove their affinity more with the Mauryans than 
those of the Sungas 


4c Tree-in-railing ‘ It ıs a symbol very much associated with the 
early senes of cast coms But the depiction of tree with three branches 
as noticed ın the coms under review has nowhere its parallel outside 
Pundranagara At the same time, one thing ıs to be remembered ın all 
later issues of coms whenever iree-in-raiing has been found, ıt shows 
five branches Hence the coins bearing tree with three branches could 
be indigenous ın origin 


4D. Three-peaked mountam It was the royal emblem of the 
imperial Mauryans 2% But ım case of the Mauryan coms a three-peaked 
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mountain 1s always found surmounted by a crescent which 1s, however, 
absent ın case of the coms under review So, at the present stage of 
our study we can at least propound that though Mahasthangarh 
specimens convey Mauryan affiliation at a considerable rate of 
appreciation yet ın their way of symbolic disposition ındıvıdualıslıc 
concept are very much distinct 


4E. Hollow cross : It 1s generally associated with uninscribed 
copper cast coins alone Specially in Taxila variety of uninscribed cast 
coins 1t 1s generally found as an associated symbol of mountain as well 
as tree-ın-raılıng 24 In case of some coins dated ın the 3rd century BC, 
it 1s found only with three-peaked mountain 25 Thus the coins 
belonging to the class-1 senes of this review may genuinely be dated in 
the 3rd-2nd century BC as they contain hollow cross together with 
three-peaked mountain and tree-ın-raılıng as well In this connection 
we are to remember that ın the late 3rd century BC Mauryan empire 
began to disintegrate into several petty kingdoms following the death 
of Asoka 1n circa 232 BC 


4F. Svastıka : It 1s a very common symbol and ıt symbolizes eternity 
and is mostly associated with copper cast coms In some Mauryan 
coins the presence of this symbol has also been noticed 2§ In case of 
Mahasthangarh variety it has its bars with turn to the mght which is a 
characteristic of the Malwa ( Avanti) series of janapada coins 27 This 
circumstantial evidence also helps us in dating the class-I series of 
Mahasthangarh coms ın 3rd—2nd century BC 


4G Taurine ‘It ıs also a common solar symbol and generally found 
on the upper side of a svastika ın case of uninscribed cast coins It 1s 
also found on punch-marked coins in a greater rate of occurrence 
Moreover, Mauryans used it extensively on their objects of art, even on 
their coins 28 In this way also the class-I series of Mahasthangarh coins 
show their close cultural affinity with the Mauryan tradition of minting 


4H. Wheel : It demonstrates the 1dea of unity and progress It 1s, 
however, associated with the Mauryan variety of coins ?? as well as 
coms of the pre-Mauryan hoard discovered at Taxila But in case of 
the Mauryan as well as the pr-Mauryan coins it (wheel=more 
emphatically sadara chakra) consisted of chatra (arrow) alternating 
with taurınes.39 In contrast, the chakra of Mahasthangarh class-II 
series of coins have simple spokes radiating from lenticular hubs 
This type of wheel 1s commonly met with in case of copper cast 
coins from the 2nd tolst century BC From these circumstantial 
evidences ıt appears that the Mahasthangarh class-II variety of coins 
have been issued most probably ın the 2nd-1st century BC following 
the tradition of the Mauryans 
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B. Deducement 


5 (a) On the basis of planning of symbols . The Mahasthangarh 
class-I series of uninscribed copper cast coms show striking similarity 
with the imperial Mauryan senes of coms although there are vanation 
Secondly, so far as the bar of the svastika 1s concerned, Mahasthangarh 
classed-1 vanety of coms bear cultural proximity to the yanapada series 
of Avanti coms Whilst the way of display, m which the triangle-headed 
banner has been found, suggests the indigenous origins of the coins 
under review Thus it 1s almost certain that the class-1 series of 
Mahasthangarh coms were issued probably during the dwindling days 
of the Mauryans ın which assimilation of both the Mauryan and 
indigenous concepts are writ large 


5 (b). On the basis of fabric In the foregoing pages it has already 
been pointed out that class-I and class-Il series of Mahasthangarh 
coms are of copper and square ın shape It ıs further to be 
remembered that square coins are indigenous in origin 3! The 
remaining classes of coins of this review are insignificant Moreover, 
they have not been found in association with punch-marked coms at 
Mahasthangarh 32 These circumstantial evidences coupled with the 
fact that the imperial Mauryas did not use mscriptions on their coins 
and that mscriptions began to appear on coins in or around 3rd 
century BC, lead us to beheve that the coms under review might have 
been issued sometime in the 3rd-1st century BC by such issuers who 
had indigenous spint but also knowledge of Mauryan traditions, 
Nevertheless, because of the absence of any legend in the coins it is 
hard to ascribe their authorship to any known king or dynasty The 
following facts may support us 1n arriving at a hypothesis in this 
regard (1) Sungas supplanted the Mauryans They issued a nuinber of 
silver coins ın which the recurrent symbol was nandıpada( ) But not a 
single coin of this kind has so far been found at Mahasthangarh Hence, 
the issuance of Mahasthangarh specimens cannot be assigned to the 
Sungas, (1) Copper as a material for minting began to get sudden 
currency during the rule of the later Mauryans ?? (cir. 232—285 BC) 
because there existed acute scarcity of silver ın or around 1st century 
AD 44 So, class-1 as well as class-II specimens of this review can be 
taken as issues which were minted by such petty kings of local origins 
who carved out their fortunes during the reign. of the later Mauryas 
and ruled till the rise of the Imperial Guptas in 4th century AD 


5 (c). On the basis of circulation | Uninscribed copper cast coins 
have been reported from strata dated 6th—2nd century BC at 
Kumrahar in district Patna, Bulandibagh (Patahputra) m Sonepur of 
district Gaya and Vasısalı in Basarah of Mujaffarpur district?? and 
Kinjar?8 in Gaya district, all districts ın the state of Bihar close to the 
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territory of Bengal Moulds of this variety of coins have been reported 
from 3rd century AD contexts of Mathura (in the western peripheral 
land of UP), Jhansi (ın Allahabad), Kontapur (ın Andhra Pradesh) and 
Sisupalgarh (ın Orissa) 37 which are far away from the territory of 
Bangladesh However, these discoveries place the lower lmit of the 
tme-span of the uninscribed cast coins in the 4th century BC and 
upper limit in the 3rd century AD These discoveries also allow us to 
propound the tıme-span of the Mahasthangarh specimens ın the 3rd 
century BC—3rd century AD 


5 (d) On the basis of the denomination . The different metrology, 
size and fabric of the coms under review reveal their varying 
denominations It has already been mentioned ın the preceding pages 
that the coms belonging to class-I series of this review conform very 
well to the ardha-Karshapana Indian standard, while the class-II 
specunens tally well with the one-fourth karshapana standard On the 
basis of this circumstantial evidence it is almost clear that 
Pundranagara had a prosperous economic condition when the 
specimens were in circulation 


Comparative study in the light of the known historical perspective 


Coming to the history of Mahasthangarh, so far as pre-Christian era 
1S concerned, we are to confess that no documentary evidence in this 
regard ıs available till today On the contrary some smrıtı textual 
evidences?? evince the fact that at the beginning of the early historic 
period, a group of people, Pundra by name, hved in the region situated 
on the east of the river Sadanira 99 Secondly, the Mahasthangarh 
inscription, though bearing no name of its issuers, through its text 
suggests a royal order concerning the distribution of foodgrains to the 
faminestricken people from the royal store by the emperor's 
representative (mahamatra) posted at Pundranagara The benevolent 
tune hidden ın the reading of the text as well as the style of 11s script 
evince, though not explicitly but ımplıcıtiy, that the issuer was none 
but Asoka the Great Mauryan 4° These circumstantial evidences, 
however, prove that Pundra was a monarchical janapada outside the 
Vedic kingdom?! which ultimately went under Mauryan rule during the 
days of Asoka who extended the Magadhan Empire of Chandragupta 
from Pundranagara to Taxila 


After the demise of Asoka (cir 273-232 BC), his empire was spht 
into several pieces and on its wreckages a number of shortlıved petty 
tribal dynasties sprung up Among them the Barasivas, the Nagas and 
the Vakatakas are of immense significance?? But it is unfortunate that 
history ıs silent about the people who acquired suzereinty over the 
lower Gangetic valley and even about their admunistrative 
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headquarters On the other hand, ıt 1s probable, if there had been any 
powerful kingdom or janapada ın the terntory of Bangladesh and Bihar, 
they would have been mentioned somewhere or the other Besides, we 
have no references about the spread of Sunga as well as their usurpers 
Kanvas (cir. 72—35 BC) and their domination ın this remote corner of 
Magadhan empire Hence ın all probability, it 1s probable that either 
the mahamatra of the Mauryas declared independence following the 
weakness of the then central government or that the Pundras 
overthrew him It ıs also probable that the Mauryas might have 
deputed their mahamatras from among the leaders of the Pundras for 
Pundranagara This hne of rulers ruled over Pundranagara tll the 
conquest of the Imperial Guptas of this part of the country at least 
during the reign of Samudragupta (335—375 AD) The coms under 
review are the issues of the period 


Conclusion 


To Conclude on the basis of the aforesaid discussion we may 
propound the following suppositions 


(a) Coins belonging to the Class-I senes of this review bear httle 
affinities to the known unimscribed copper cast coins discovered so far 
ın the subcontinent but bear some resemblance to the Mauryan, Sunga, 
Avanti and Ujain series of coms However, indigenous traits are wnt 
large ın the class-I series of Mahasthangarh coms Last but not least, 
the depiction of triangle-headed banner in lying posture trampled by 
an elephant 1s indicative of the overthrowing of the suzerainty of the 
overlordship So, could ıt be taken as ındıcatıve of the downfall of the 
Imperial Mauryans and the mdependence of the Pundras ? 


(b) Coins other than class-1 and class-Il series might have been 
imported from outside the dominion of the Pundras and they might 
have made their way into Pundranagara either ın course of trading or 
mendacity or in the trails of the invading armies during the first phase 
of the 1mperial Mauryan rule 


(c) The land of the Pundras was occupied by the Mauryans at least 
during the rule of Asoka But Pundranagara regained its independence 
immediately after the demise of Asoka This independence continued 
for long at least up to the rise of the Imperial Guptas (4th cent AD) 


(d) During this period of independence (from the last quarter of 
the 3th cent, BC to the 5th cent AD Pundranagara had its trading, 
travelling and cultural contact up to Taxila via Bihar and Uttar Pradesh 
But nothing decisive can be said in this regard until any detailed 
excavation report comes up, for which we have been waiting since the 
sixties of the current century 
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All of them were discovered in course of archaeological excavation inside the 
fortification sometime in the sixties of the current century and are now in display in 
the Mahasthangarh Museum N Ahmed has reported the discovery of some 
punch-marked coins, but not a single of its kind 15 now preserved elsewhere In the 
accession register of Mahasthangarh Museum these coins have been recorded (Acc 

no 1310-1336) as punch- marked coins At the same time, it 1s important to note 
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THE EMERGING PATTERN OF CENTRAL ASIAN 
GEOPOLITICS 


AKMAL HUSSAIN* 


Introduction 


Though the Soviet disintegration ın December, 1991 among other 
consequences created Central Asia as a sovereign political entity, it 
was not an obscure region either ın Soviet era or before Central Asia 
has again emerged as a region capable of attracting international 
attention as ıt happened ın the medieval time though ın different 
context Its history was inscribed in the annals of empire building 
Various empire builders like Alexander, Genghis Khan, Tamerlane 
chased their horses along its steppes, mountain passes and plaıns. The 
Mughal rule ın India was brought by Babur from Central Asia's Ferghana 
valley Before the Soviet era began, the present five republics— 
Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, Turkmenistan, Tajikistan and Uzbekistan had 
never existed as nation states Various people from tıme to time 
formed parts of loosely held dynastic dominions of tribal chieftains It 
ıs inhabited by many people and tribes speaking many languages and 
having assorted cultural traditions The Arabs brought Islam to this 
region and rapidly supplanted zoroastrianism, Buddhism and 
Christianity It was from this area that Muslims planted the banner of 
Islam over much of India ! 


Geographically Central Asia has no universally acceptable definition 
Sometimes Afghanistan, Chinese Xinjiang, Tibet, Azerbaizan have been 
included in this area However, the current usage of the term relates 
to above mentioned five republics The emergence of these states as a 
region ın a new geopolitical setting, has given rise to certain strategic 
questions having bearing on the regional and non-regional actors 
These republics are located on the borders of Iran, Afghanistan, 
People's Republic of China and the Russian Federation Turkey, 
Pakistan and India are their close neighbours Once the famous sulk 
roads which ran north to south and east to west through this region 
were among the first important economic and trade links joinmg 
Arab, Onental and European civilizations 2 Because of its landlocked 
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location, ıt has to use transit facilities of neighbours lıke Russia and 
Iran. Its location, treated as soft-under-belly of the Soviet Union had 
cosiderable influence on Soviet foregin policy makers It was in the 
adjoming Afghanistan that imperial Britain and Czarist Russia, vying for 
strategic control of India played the 'Great Game' ın the nineteenth 
century 


After the October Revolution, the new Soviet government m Russia 
feared that Britain might try to encircle their country with an "iron 
belt" stretchng from Turkey to rebellious Ferghana valley by the way of 
Iran and Afghanistan Ferghana valley was the birthplace of the 
rebellious Bazmachı movement which threatened the new Soviet rule ? 
The Russian ultranationalist Vladimir Zhirinvosky thinks that this 
region lies ın the path of Russia's last push to the south' 4 


The fall of Soviet Union caused a debate regarding the possible 
filling up of the vacuum created due to Soviet withdrawal by 
extraregional powers It was feared that these states would again be 
turned into a battleground of a new Great Game’, this time to be 
played by Turkey and Iran It was also predicted that these states 
would lessen their dependence on the Russians and pursue 
energetically relations with outside world However, these speculations 
have been proved wrong No new 'Great Game' was played, and there 1s 
no reason that Turkey and Iran can play it Secondly, neither these 
countries were able to reduce their dependence on Russia, nor Russia 
has lost any interest ın them Nonetheless, there 1s now some scope 
for their neighbours to establish vigorously political and economic 
linkages with them 


AS sovereign entities these states have been thrust on the world 
map by factors beyond their control Glasnost policy though provided 
them with a liberal atmosphere, their leaders were not prepared 
enough to face this new reality created overmght An observer has 
narrated the situation in the following words, "These heirs of Genghis 
Khan's warrior nomads and Stalin's communist party machine had 
suddenly been orphaned, everything they had known for the past 
seventy-four years was disappearing before their eyes "5 They are now 
grappling with the new geopolitical environment they are placed in It 
has been pointed out that these states as national entities came only 
after the October revolution But the territorial divisions did not 
strictly conform to ethnic identity Now after having indepenent 
statehood they may have to face the problem of overlapping ethnic 
divisions among them Islam has come back again as a pervasive 
rehgion The Islamic radicals ın other countries have taken il as a sign 
of change ın the socio-politcal environment of these states There 1s an 
alarming enviromental degradation gradually facing the people of this 
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region The shrinking water supply may pose a serious threat to the 
human existence ın these states These issues will be discussed ın the 
following sections of this paper Immediately the new geopolitics of 
Central Asia 1s not posmg any destabilizing effect But the source of 
destability 1s hidden in the political and economic undercurrents 
facing these states 


Regional Profile 


Some relevant facts are essential for understanding the political 
complexities of this region. Of the five states Kazakhstan 1s the biggest 
in terms of its size of 1,048,300 square miles It 1s followed by 
Turkmenistan with 138,455 square miles, Uzbekistan with 173,591 
square miles, Kyrgyzstan with 76,641 square miles and Tajikistan with 
55,251 square miles Populationwise Uzbekistan ranks first with a 
population of 19,906,000 million (according to 1989 census) It is 
followed by Kazakhstan with 16,538,000 million, Tajikistan with, 
5,112,000 mullon, Kyrgyzstan with 4,291,000 mulhon and 
Turkmenistan with only 3 6 milhon 


Ethnic Division These states have yet to emerge as nation-states 
in a conventional sense The population divisions as sedentary and 
nomad, Persian and Turk never allowed the formation of a clearly 
defined unified state Pror to Russian annexation, these states did not 
attempt to forge a specific ethnic or nationalist identity and their 
borders were broadly determined by the extension of imperial power 
Within these loose state formations, continually expanding and 
contracting depending on the military fortunes of ruling elites of the 
time, the people could express a variety of overlapping identities 5 The 
differences among them are vast Turkic language 1s spoken by the 
most people with the exception of Tajıks who speak Persian But this 
Turkic language ıs not mutually intelhgible Turkmen and Uzbek being 
no closer one to other than Itahan to Spanish The Kazakhs were the 
first to expenence the impact of Russsians in the form of Russian 
settlements ın their vast plans The Soviet policy of collectivization 
and ındustrıalızatıon came as a disaster leading to large scale death of 
Kazakhs and thus further increasing the ratio of non-Kazakhs to 
Kazakhs, Presently about 38 percent of its population 1s Russian while 
the Kazakhs constitute 398 percent The Russians constitute the 
majority of the technological, bureaucratic and military elites 7 


The ethnic composition of other four republics 1s better compared 
to Kazakhstan Turkmens are 68 4 percent, Uzbeks are 68 7 percent, 
Kyrgyzs are 52 4 percent and Tajıks are 58 8 percent in their own 
republics Therefore these four republics have a core ethnic group 
with its own language and culture which 1s broadly accepted as the 
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basis of national identity In Kazakhstan, however, the ratio between 
Kazakh and Russian populations is a great hindrance to the Kazakhs' 
nation-state formation The Russians have already contested the 
Kazakhs' national privileges and their sovereign right to all of the 
country's territory Currently ethnic overlapping of the four republics 
is a potential source of political conflict During the Soviet era the 
attempt to forge clear nation-state identities resulted ın messy and 
artificial ethno-terntonal divisions In a region where different ethnic 
groups had intermingled for centuries and ethnicity is not the only 
identity, clear division of ethnic groups was very difficult The 
separation of Turks and Persians 1n the oases settlements was 
particularly problematic, because they inhabited the same terntory for 
hundreds of years The newly formed Persian Tajik nation and Turkic 
Uzbek nation became competitors for the same territory The Kazak, 
Kyrgyz and Karakalpak, who come from the same ethnic stock, were 
separated into distinct republics with the Karakalpak territory 
arbitarily placed under Uzbekistan The Ferghana valley, 
geographically, historically and culturally unified was divided between 
Tajıkıstan, Uzbekistan and Kyrgyzstan The destabilizing potential of 
this arbitary division came into forefront at the fag end of the Soviet 
Union The series of riots from 1989 to 1990 in the city of Osh 
between Uzbeks and Kyrgyzs ın Ferghana valley, over Tajıks claim to 
the towns of Samarkand and Bukhara, between Kyrgyz-Tajıks over 
conflicting claim to Isfaran region on their borders, Russian claims on 
the northern oblasts of Kazakhastan and demands by Gorno-Badakshan 
and Karakalpakstan for greater autonomy or even mdependence are 
some of the examples 8 


State of Economy . Central Asia has the potentiality of turning into a 
prosperous area Its total GNP 1s 1563 billion dollars of which 
Kazakstan's 62 2 billion, Uzbekistan's 55 8 billion, Kyrgyzstan's 13 3 
bılıon, Tajıkıstan's 12 4 billion and Turkmenistan's 122 billion 9 
During the Soviet era, the economy of these repubhcs was very much 
integrated with the rest of the Soviet Umion A Soviet study m the mid 
1960's ranked Kazakhstan third among the Soviet republics ın terms 
of volume of industrial output 19 These republics had a well defined 
place in the Soviet economy Following the principle of subsidy, the 
central planning agency m Moscow arranged exchange of subsidised 
products between them and other republics A large proportion of 
Kazakhstan's economy was devoted to the extraction of vanous ferous 
and non-ferous metals Uzbekistan produced over four million tons of 
cotton most of which was sent to the rest of Soviet Union In return ıt 
imported cotton fabric Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan with large 
deposits of oil and gas were important energy suppliers, but again 
most of the refining and processing facilities were located in Russia 
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ae ce 
They did not have access to other potential markets as sofia 34 


Middle East because of the lack of roads, railways and pipelines with 
the outside world After August 1991, however, this complex trading ’ 
relationsips were affected Kazakhstan and Turkmenistan demanded 
world prices for their oil and gas, but were told by the Central 
Planning agency that the subsidized prices they paid for manufactured 
goods from other republics more than offset the artificially low pnces 
they received for their products With the decline of the Soviet Union, 
this subsidized economic cooperation gave way to a trading 
arrangements which was a mixture between market prices for good 
that could compete on the world market and the old style trading !! 
This region is gifted with a rıch natural resource base Uzbekistan 
produces oi, coal, copper and gold Tajikistan ıs ın a position to 
export surplus electricity Kazakhstan 1s rich ın coal, oil, copper, lead, 
zinc, nickel, chrome and strategic minerals such as Uranium, Zicrone 
etc It has also big deposits of manganese, copper and bauxite 
Turkmenistan 1s rich in gas and petroleum 12 


Islamıc influence : Imtially there was a feeling among the western 
countries that Islam was emergıng as another all pervasive ideology 
replacing Marxism in this region It was perceived because of Iran's 
immediate moves The victory of the Islamic forces in Afghanistan 
happened very close when central Asian republics became separate 
entity on the political map Pakistan also seemed to be ın favour of 
creating an Islamic bloc comprising the muslim states of the area It 
had been forecast at that tıme that the Islamic radical forces would be 
one of the main beneficiaries of the growing polarization between the 
former communist officials and their opposition forces During the 
Soviet era though the traditionalist Islamic community was certainly 
weakened by the deislamization campaigns as well as the social and 
cultural transformations, nevertheless, people retained a secularized 
attachment to Islamic values Glasnost policy made room for a renewal 
of religious practices since 1988 which eventually created mass appeal 
for religion 13 Mosques and Madrashas or Islamic Colleges multiplied 
within a short span of time In Tajıkıstan, in January 1992 there were 
2,870 mosques instead of 17 ın 1990 Islam became a catch-all slogan 
for mobilizing people against the local ex-communist elities 14 In most 
of these republics Islam became a convement symbol which enabled 
the local nationalists to distance themselves from Slavic culture and 
aspirations There was a fear that Central Asian muslım herıtage and 
national xenophobia encouraged by the fall of communism could be 
reinforced by religious extremism !5 The present ruling elites 
consistently draw a line between Islam as a private religion and Islam 
as a political force Though they permitted its growth as a religion, 
encouraged the building of mosques and establishment of religious 
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schools, they have resisted any manifestation of Islam as a political 
force There was an inherent difficulty to strictly separate state from 
religion . conceptually it is contrary to Muslim tradition and 
historically ıt has httle tradition precedent ın the pre-Russian history 
of Central Asia This ıs particularly the case ın the Sedentary Oases 
settlement of Uzbekistan and Tajikistan where Islam was especially 
pervasive and deeply rooted However, amongst the nomadic 
inhabitants of the region's steppelands in Kazahstan, Turkmenistan 
and Kyrgyzstan Islam had a different historical development and its 
political power was never as fully formed or deeply rooted The 
consolidation of a radical Islamist oppostion in Tajikistan during the 
internal contest for power in 1992 revealed the dominance of this 
poltical force In Uzbekistan a similar process has taken place 16 


Ecological threat . Central Asia 1s faced with a serious ecological 
imbalance which ıs the product of shrinking water supply Of the 
several areas of the region the Aral sea basin ıncludıng the Ferghana 
valley and the Caspian sea are considered to be the most 
environmentally degraded places due to water related ecological 
threat Moreover the reckless exploitation of land for cultivation has 
overburdened the region's water supply The shnnking waters resulted 
in vast tract of salt plains which are now polluting local food chains 
and water The Aral sea has retreated from its original shorelines as 
much as 60 miles It ıs fed primarily by the waters of two mvers— the 
Amu Darya and the Syr darya Because of massive irrigation and 
diversion scheme, none of the nver's water reached the sea for better 
part of last decade The receding water of sea creates certain serious 
enviromental effects change in local climate which in turn shortens 
the growing season, from the exposed sea-bed the wind lifts chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides for thousands of miles The Caspian sea 1s a 
fragile ecosystem supporting a unique biodiversity The continuous 
dumping of pollutants into it from the Volga river causes the sea level 
to rise steadily with flooding and polluting the surrounding areas 17 


Conflicting interest of Neighbours 


There 1s no denying the fact that the Soviet collapse made room for 
Central Asian States to extend their external hnkages outside this 
region It was widely believed at that time that the Soviet withdrawal 
would leave these states exposed to the interests of its two big 
neighbours— Turkey and Iran The new ideological challenge perceived 
by Central Asia was the radical Islamic influence across Iranian border 
The victory of the Afghan resistance fighters ın Kabul came very close 
to the formation of these republics Immediately after the Soviet 
disintegration Iran made its move Turkey basing its clam on common 
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Turkic origin tried to outstrip Iran ın wooing these states To counter 
the perceived Iranian threat, Russia, Western and Arab countries 
jomed together to prop up Turkey in its attempt to influence their 
political directions For the outside world the region appeared to have 
turned again as the battleground of a new ‘Great Game' pitting Turkey 
against Iran and opposing ideologies of Kemalist secularism and 
Islamic radicalism Turkish attempt to create a common bond basing 
on Turkic language and culture is a reminder of the concept of 
Turkestan which was a broader political unıt comprising all the ethmic 
groups Its origin goes back to past when there was no Czarist control 
of this land 


In February 1992, Turkey conveyed to the US government the 
desire of the newly emerged Central Asian states to open diplomatic 
relations with the US so that Iran could be prevented from taking 
advantage of the Western absence 18 In the same year ın November a 
summit meeting of Turkish speaking states of the region was 
convened in Ankara The initial response from these states to Turkey's 
diplomatic drive was encouraging Much emotion was expressed by 
these people over the prospects of a reunion of the Turkic nation after 
long years of separation. Turkey was also generous to offer credits 
worth of $ 1 5 billion with $ 650 million ın soft loans for food and $ 
600 millon ım commercial and credit guarantees Along with loans and 
credits 10 thousand students were provided scholarships to study in 
Turkish universities. Turkey presented itself as the ideal outlet for 
them to ımıtıate relations with the outside world particularly with the 
west It helped them to be included in the Economic Cooperation 
Organization (ECO) !? But very soon the euphoria about the common 
Turkic origin died down The Ankara summit was a great 
disappointment for Turkey as its entreaties for a common market 
were politely rejected As they became confident of their own 
diplomacy they, particularly Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan preferred to 
deal with the west directly Turkey's oversupport to Azen opposition 
against the former communist elite in Baku generated suspicion 
among the region's ruling elites 29 The decline ın the expectations has 
since then led to a lower level of Turkish involvement ın the region 


As has been already pointed out, the Central Asian leaders 
considered Iranian brand of Islam as a destabilizing factor for their 
newly found identity Their perception was largely the product of 
West, Russia and the Arab World's mage building of Iran This sense of 
threat was further strengthened by the perceived Iranian support to 
Tajikistan's Islamic militant groups when the Islamic Renaissance 
Party (IRP) began fighting the government From such a negative 
image, Iran had subsequently succeeded ın winning the confidence of 
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these states. Iran had since then pursuing a pragmatic policy ın this 
region She, instead of exporting Islamic ideology, made several 
gestures to promote economic and cultural lınks Iran has a definite 
interest ın perpetuating the dissolution of the former Soviet Union 
Iran's bitter historical experience dating back to 1722— first with 
Czanst Russia and then with Soviet Union— hes at the heart of this 
interest This area presented Iran with potential opportunities It was 
viewed in 1990 as a potential market of $ 8-10 bilhon for Iranian 
exports Iranian leaders saw Iran situated between Central Asia and 
Persian Gulf as a bridge between north and south They envisaged 
Central Asia as a potential access route to China and the Pacific region 
Iranian government wanted to project a role model to this region 
which was neither "Islamic fundamentalist" nor "threatening" 21 
Instead of extending overt support to the Tajik rebels Iran tried for a 
national reconciliation in Tajikistan It hosted an inter-Tajik talk 22 


By the end of 1992 Iran was rewarded for its pragmatic diplomacy 
in Central Asia Ismail Karimov, Iran's bitterest critic agreed to open 
diplomatic relations with her The other factor which helped Iran was 
her large contiguous border with Central Asia which helps her in an 
unavoidable geostrategic position ın the region Turkmenistan was the 
first to realize this and assiduously developed bilateral economic 
relations and advanced projects for connecting the Central Asian rail 
network to Iran and developing a gas pipeline through Iraman 
territory 23 Recently India has negotiated with Iran to build a gas 
pipeline between them and Turkmenistan The hne would be built 
from Turkmenistan to India through Iranıan port of Bander-e-Abbas 24 


Beside Iran, Pakistan and Afghanistan may act as outlet for Central 
Asian states with the outside world Since these two states are 
extremely volatile ın their domestic situation and bilateral 
relationships, ıts prospect ıs not bright All the five northern provinces 
of Iran— Gilan, Khorasan, Nazandaran, East and West Azerbayan— share 
land or sea borders with some of these states ?5 Iran's relation with 
Kazakhstan had a special dimension ın the beginning — Since 
Kazakhstan was one of the four nuclear republics of former Soviet 
Union, ıt was rumored to having transferred secretly of at least two 
nuclear warheads to Iran ın return for oil or hard cash though Tehran 
categorically denied the transfer 26 


Pakistan's geopolitical environment has been altered by the 
emergence of Central Asia as a distinct region by placing it at the 
confluence of Middle East, Central and South Asia Pakistan's 
geographical proximity, muslim identity and somewhat centunes old 
cultural and traditional hnks and economic factors played as 
determinants of Pakistan's central Asia policy 27 She has approached 
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this region through bilateral as well as multilateral framework A 
number of bilateral agreements on trade, joint venture cultural, 
scientific and technical assistance have been signed during the last 
three years 28 Pakistan very quickly opened a satellite communication 
system via Japan for semi-automatic telephone and facsimile services 
between Tashkent and Islamabad after commissioning the Tashkent 
ground station 29 Pakistan and these republics agreed to build rail 
communication to connect themselves The use of Pakistam ports of 
Gwadar and Pasni as outlets for this region's trade with Middle East, 
Africa and South East Asia has been proposed There ıs a suggestion to 
construct a motor way especially the Indus highway spanning Lahore, 
Islamabad, Peshawar-Gwadar-Rateodaro section and develop Gwadar 
into a deep sea port for international trade and commerce 90 


From India's point of view, any development in Central Asia 
irrespective of time has had an inevitable effect on her security The 
‘Great Game' between Russia and Britain played in this part of Asia had 
enormous consequences for shaping the geopolitical landscape of 
South and Central Asia In contemporary period, the prolonged cıvıl 
war in Afghanistan, ın the India's view has not only brought the spectre 
of cold war close to India's doorstep but made the region volatile and 
raised the military status of Pakistan beyond proportion with immense 
implications for South Asian power balance Indians felt that 
emergence of this region presents both challenges and opportunities 
for India's foreign and security policies The mterest shown ın this 
region by a host of extra-regional powers with varying ideological and 
political interests may change the strategic environment of India 31 
India's perception of Pakistan's strategic role based on Islamic 
fraternity conditions her policies in this region To an Indian view, 
Pakistan seeks to find a "strategic depth" vis-a-vis India by fostering a 
geoislamic thinking to include Central Asia, Iran, Afghanistan Such a 
strategic consensus along Islamic fraternity, postulated by "Beg 
Doctrine” 1s considered as an anti-Indian idea India considers 
Pakistan's support to the radical religious groups in Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, Tajikistan, Chechnya as important component of latter's 
regional strategy having negative ımpact on regional stability including 
direct ramifications for India's security Apart from political and 
security components, India's interest ın this region has substantial 
economic umperatives Prior to Soviet collapse, India had thriving 
economic relations with these states These relations have been 
seriously affected due to the absence of traditional trade mechanisms 
provided under the Indo-Soviet treaty, the failure to evolve any 
alternative to ıt and direct access and transport problems 32 


Afghanistan has created certain negative consequences for the 
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region by helping the Tajik opposition groups The vigorous arms trade 
across the Afghan-Tajık border, traming facilities for Tajik rebels and 
rumours about Afghan mujahedin participating ın Tajık fighting bear 
testimony to the spread of mstability from Afghanistan into Central 
Asia Tajik rebels led many attacks on the Tajık-Afghan borders dunng 
the spring and summer of 1993 and confirmed that the rebels could 
successfully regroup ım Afghanistan to threat the regime ın Tajıkıstan 
The continuing civil war 1s an obstacle to the growth of trading 
relations between Pakistan and Central Asia through Afghanistan In 
Pakistan's perception the negative attitude of some of the Afghan 
groups towards the settlement of Afghan conflict 1s a major hurdle in 
expansion and improvement of its relations with Central Asia 33 


Continuing Russian interest 


Immediately after the emergence of Central Asia, many assumed 
that Russia would no longer play a major role in the region and these 
states would shake off their dependence on Russia These assumptions 
were perhaps made forgetting the close hnkages— political, economic 
and mulitary— Russians and Central Asians have developed over 
hundred years of their relations Moscow's strategic concern in Central 
Asia 1s firstly to ensure its securuy with a buffer against any possible 
threat emanating from the south, and secondly its "near abroad" 
formulation which provides for guaranteeing and protecting the ethnic 
Russians in these republics 34 The Russian officials were frank to 
describe Central Asia as belonging to Russia's sphere of influence They 
emphasised on the economic aspect of relations which 1s based on the 
undisturbed supply of od, gas and other raw materials 95 The 
intra-republican trade existing in the days of the Soviet era could not 
be reversed overnight 


It should be pointed out here that the Russian-Central Asian 
relations have been following a complex path from the beginning 
Complex character of bilateral relations 1s demonsirated from both 
sides Initially there was a feeling among some section of policy 
makers on both sides to minimise mutual dependence But very 
quickly this feeling evaporated The leaders of these republics unlıke 
the Baltic republics had been faithful members of the communist party 
and advocates of seeking new relationship with Russia It does not of 
course suggest that they wanted to remain subservient to Russia and 
willing to cede the newly acquired sovereignty to the dictates of 
Moscow Among the Russian polıcy makers there was also a section 
which contested Russian policy of disengaging from the region These 
included senior figures ın the military establishment who feared the 
loss of strategic installations in the area, powerful economic lobbies 
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who sought to ensure the supply of raw materials and a number of 
politicians who believed that Russia had vital strategic interest on its 
southern borders which had to be forcibly protected 


After ınıtıal hesitation, Russia began to pursue a clearly formulated 
policy, especially after the Tajık cıvıl war began The Russians decided 
to contain Tajık conflict and defend Tajık-Afghan border There was an 
opinion that Russia had to be more actively committed to the security 
of the region, primanly in the military, but also ın political and 
econmuc fields This led to the signing of the CIS collective security 
agreement ın Taskhent Summit in May 1992 36 Russian response to 
the Tajik conflict came through several stages Russian interest and 
involvement was lımıted until the excalation of the cıvıl war ın Autumn 
1992 Russia mediated ın the conflict, but no forceful means for 
ensuring stability were used Russian army stationed m Tajikistan 
remained neutral But appeals from the Central Asian leaders reversed 
this policy when they warned of the consequences of Russian refusal to 
fulfil its obligations for maintaining stability ın the region They 
pomted out that the lack of Russian aggressive policy ın containing the 
conflict will result m engulfing the region by Afghan and Iranian brand 
of militant Islam From the latter part of 1992, Russians began to play 
more active role The CIS peacekeeping force was stationed in Tapk 
soil and by the beginning of 1993 Russia had restored the old political 
order ın the country 37 


Implications for China 


Central Asia appeared as a threat as well as an opportunity to its 
eastern neighbour China Chinese authority was concerned about the 
possible negative fall out of Central Asian independence on its Xinpang 
Autonomous region The ethnic similarity between Chinese Muslım 
Turkic minorities like Kazak, Uighurs, Kyrgyz and their counterparts 
ın Central Asia became a potential destabilizing factor for China Beying 
was particularly worried about the possible spill over of radical Islamic 
influence from this region to its Xinjiang or even inner Mongoha, 
because religious sentiments are strong 1n Southern Xinjiang around 
Kashgar, a region culturally hnked to Ferghana valley The activities of 
a 'Free Uighurstan Party' ın Kazakhstan and Kyrgyzstan increased its 
concern But this threat quickly vanished with the dying of the 
euphoria associated with Soviet collapse and the diminishing of the 
strength of Islamic militants ın Central Asia China was happy to see 
that the leaders in these republics became hostile to Islamic mihtants 
Beying realised that neither Pan-Turkism nor Islamic mılıtancy could 
any longer pose serious threat Her relations with Iran and Pakistan 
helped her to forestall such threat 38 China ıs now trying to reap 
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economic benefits by trading with these states through expanded rail 
link between Urumchi and Alma Ata Its consumer products have 
gained an impressive market due to their relative cheapness and 
strong local demand 39 


The US Concerns and Priority 


The newly emerged Central Asian states created interest among 
the Western countries in general but they were not treated as a 
strategic priority The US had not been very keen about the 
developments in the region in the beginning lis approach to the 
region was lınked to its position on Russia's policies in its former 
republics It developed an active interest following the perceived 
Iranian threat to the region in the form of radical Islam Besides, the 
US was particularly concerned about the possibility of nuclear 
proliferation in Central Asia's adjoirung region She decided to prevent 
the possible leakage of nuclear weapons and fuel from the region to 
Pakistan and Iran Highest priority was given to denuclearise 
Kazakhstan in exchange of economic aid Kazakhstan signed the 
nuclear Non-Proliferation Treaty (NT) and surrendered the fissible 
materials and uranium By mıd-1994 this region has appeared to the 
US government as a region of great strategic importance Apart from 
geo-strategic dimension of being as the lynchpin and gateway to 
Middle East, East Asia, South Asia and Russia, its vast natural and 
human resources are seen as being of utmost strategic umportance 
The region offers vast potentialities to outside investment in the 
exploitation of its many untapped minerals Moreover, the flow of oil 
from Central Asia will become an attraction for the Western countries 
in general and will shape its strategic environment in future 49 


What lies ahead ? 


Central Asia 1s still an emerging region, not only in geographical 
consideration but also in political and economic orentations Most of 
the ruling elites are the same ex-communist party officials who have 
still the decisive voice The western model of governance 1s yet to be a 
reality despite these countries' option for market economy as the 
economic strategy Overall direction of their foreign policy gives the 
indications that they will remain in the Russian orbit of influence At 
the moment the new geopolitics does not cast any destabilizing 
influence of an extra-regional origin But the forces of destabılıty are 
inherent within the region 


Firstly, the overlapping ethnic identity may pose a serious 
challenge to the political consolidation and in turn to each of their 
political maps The artificial and sometimes messy distnbution of same 
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ethnic group between two neighbours may result in contradictory 
claims on the same land During Soviet era the situation was not as 
complicated as today under each sovereign states In many 
post-independence African states this sort of ethnic division became a 
knotty issue leading to border conflicts 


Secondly, any move towards changing the present borders with a 
motive of creating either greater Uzbekistan or greater Tajikistan or 
greater Turkmenistan may have serious territorial repercussion on 
neighbouring Afghanistan The Uzbek President Ismail Karimov 
described the Uzbeks ın Afghanistan as his brothers and noted that he 
cannot be indifferent to them. Given that much of northern 
Afghanistan was once a part of Bukharan territory, the reported 
statement of Afghan warlord Rashid Dostum that he wants to create an 
Uzbek state ın the north can only resurrect fears of Uzbek 
expansionism amongst other Afghan groups Kazakhstan has almost 
equal percentage of ethnic Russians as the native Kazakhs Moscow's 
insistence on dual citizenship for the ethnic Russians 1s embarrassing 
for the Kazakh government There has already been some friction 
between the Kazakhs and the Russians The Kazakhs' demand, ın the 
context of Russian control of key areas in the state, for greater 
management of the political, economic and cultural institutions have 
alienated the Russian community Some of the radical sections of 
Russian society, such as the Cossaks, have responded by claiming that 
large tracts of northern Kazakhstan are part of Russia It ıs likely that 
in an exacerbating situation, the Russians may look for protection 
from the north and the Kazakhs may seek support from Central Asians 
and muslims of other regions *! 


Thirdly, the ecological imbalance though has not yet taken a 
serious proportion, but given the shortage of water sources and the 
shrinking of the Aral sea this problem may pose as an issue of conflict 
in the region The ecological imbalance occurring from shortage of 
water can displace people as elsewhere in the world If Kyrgyzstan, the 
mountanious source of Syr Darya goes on to construct additional dams 
to augment its hydro-electric power export would decrease the river 
flow, This will certainly affect Uzbekistan, the downstream user in its 
cotton cultivation which 1s dependent on Syr Darya's water 4? 
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A Note 


DISCOVERY OF A NEW PALA RULER 
GAURISWAR BHATTACHARYA* 


Last year (1995) Dr Pratapadıtya Pal, formerly senior curator of the 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, informed me about the existence 
of two inscribed copper plates 1n the private collection of an American 
Gentleman. The owner had sent the two plates for cleaning at the 
County Museum with a request to consult an expert on the mmportance 
of the plates In September, 1995 I went to Los Angeles as a guest of 
Dr Pal who was kind enough to take me to the museum The 
officiating curator of the Indian Art Department, Dr Stephen Markel 
took me to the laboratory of the museum where the two plates were 
kept ready for my study I thank Dr Pal, Dr Markel and the owner of 
the plates for their co-operation Later four excellent photos of the 
plates (both obverse and reverse) were sent to me with the permission 
to publish them 


Both the plates are written on both sides The language 1s Sanskrit 
verse and prose and the characters of writing is Siddhamatrka. But 
while on one plate the royal seal 1s attached to it (PI I), on the other 
it has broken away (PI 1), but nevertheless not lost I was quite happy 
to see that on both the seals along with the Sarnath symbol the legend 
reading $ri-Gopâla-devah ıs written clearly Hence there is no doubt 
that the plates belonged to the Pala ruler, Gopála Apparently it 
appeared that both the plates belonged to Gopala (II), son of Rayyapala 
and Bhagyadevi, who belonged to the collateral line of the Pala dynasty, 
and of whom we possess the wellknown Jajilpara (Malda Dist., West 
Bengal) copper plate grant of his regnal year 6 But the characters of 
writing of the present plates are much earlier to those of the Jajılpara 
plate. My assumption was correct as I went through the relevant 
passage of both the plates We discuss below 


Plate I (Number TR 10509 1) measures 39 4 x 305 cm The royal 
seal has broken away, and a small portion of the plate at the bottom 
right has been cut perhaps to test if 1t were of gold On the obverse of 
the plate (I a) there are twentynine lines of writing and on the reverse 
(I b) twenty lines 
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Plate II (Number TR 10509 2) measures 48 3 x 318 cm The royal 
seal 1s attached to the plate On the obverse of the plate (II a) there are 
thirty lines of writing and on the reverse (II b) tweritysix lunes It 1s, 
therefore, evident that the text of both the plates 1s not identical, 1 e 
one is not a copy of the other 


However, both the plates bear the same date, viz Samvat 4 
phâlgunadıne 4 (PI 1b, hne 16, P1 Hb, line 14) That means both the 
grants were made ın the same day 


The texts of both the plates start with the sıddham symbol followed 
by the expression svastı Then ın the first verse the founder of the Pala 
dynasty, 1e Gopala (I) ıs introduced together with Lokanatha, and in 
the second verse Dharmapala, son and successor of Gopala These two 
verses (1) maıtrım karunya-ratna- etc, and (2) Laksmyanma- 
niketanam etc occur ın other Pala inscriptions But from verse three 
the text 1s new In these verses Devapala, son and successor of 
Dharmapala, is mentioned, and following him his son and successor 
Surapâla (1), From Surapala (1) and his queen Manikyadevi, Gopala (II) 
was born and he succeeded his father, Sürapâla ( This 1s a new and 
mportant information given by these two copper plates 


Now from the Jagjıbanpur or Jagayıbanpur (Malda Dist) copper 
plate grant we knew for the first time that king Devapala was 
succeeded by his son Mahendrapala the elder brother of Surapala, (1) 
and from the Mirzapur (or Lakhnau Museum) copper plate grant that 
Devapala was succeeded by his son, Surapála (1) The Jagııbanpur 
copper plate ınscrıptıon mentions Surapâla (1) as a younger brother of 
Mahendrapala, and was the executor (dutaka) of the grant Both 
Mahendrapala and Surapála (1) were sons of Devapala and his queen, 
Mahata So far we knew that after Surpala (1) the throne of the Pala 
main hne was occupied by the co-lateral line of the dynasty and the 
ruler was Vıgrahapâla (1), son of Jayapâla and grandson of Vakapala, 
who was a brother of Dharmapala But the two new inscriptions inform 
us that after Surapala (1) ıt was not Vıgrahapâla (I) but the son of 
Surapàla (1), viz Gopala (who should be Gopâla II) ascended the throne 
of the main branch 


We quote the relevant and important portion of the two plates 
(Pl I a, hnes 23-25; P1 Ha, hnes 22-25) > Mahâsâla-samâvâsıta- 
srunqjayayaskandhavarat/paramasugata-paramesvara-paramabhattaraka- 
maharâ;a—dhırâja-sr-Surapâladeva-pâdânudhyâtah paramsugatah 
paramesvarah paramabhattârako maharajádhwajah sruman Gopüladevah 
kusalı/ 1 e , from the illustrious, victorious camp pitched at Mahasala 
the illustrious Gopâladeva, the devout Buddhist, the great lord, the 
great worshipful one, the king of kings, who meditates on the feet of 
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the illustrious Sürapâladeva, the devout Buddhist, the great lord the 
great worshipful one, the king of kings prospers 


Now we have four kings of the Pala dynasty who are called Gopâla 
Gopâla (1), son of Vapyata, Gopala (II) son of Sürapala (I), Gopâla (III), 
son of Rajyapala, Gopala (IV), son of Kumarapala. 


The donor in both the records, mentioned ın this article, ıs the 
king himself and the donees are Brahmins 


In both the records the executor (dutaka) of the grant is 
Sr-Vajra-varman 


However, no mention has been made of the engraver 
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BOOK REVIEW 








Kamal Siddiqui, Towards Good Governance in Bangladesh : 
Fifty Unpleasant Essays, (University Press Limited, Dhaka 
1996), Inner, Glossary, Preface 18 pages +Text 172, Index and 
Bibliography 7; Price Tk. 250.00. 


It 1s hard to comment on a book of the kind under review, for ıt deals 
not with one specific problem or issue, but with many The book 
consists of what the author styles "fifty unpleasant essays". It 1s really 
an unrelenting task for anyone to deal mdividually with all the pieces 
within the given space, even if these were ‘pleasant’ enough. In fact, 
the book contains besides its mtroduction and concluding remarks, 
fifty-eight essays, not fifty as ıt goes with the title Every piece in turn 
18 concerned with a number of mutually related problems of 
governance In puttıng the discussions ın an intelligible order ali the 
pieces have been subsumed into four major subject heads or chapters, 
such as, 


Chapter 1 Government and Politics in Bangladesh . A Bref 
Account/8 essays , 

Chapter 2 General Issues Cutting Across the Civil Bureaucracy/ 19, 

Chapter3: Personnel Matters Common to all Sectors of 
Adminıstratıon/12 ; 

Chapter4 Problems Specific to Particular Organizations and 
Sectors/19 


None writes without any purpose Why has Dr. Kamal Siddiqui 
written this book ? Dr Siddiqui has himself enunciated his driving 
force in the preface of the book At the central place of power and 
responsibility of the Government of Bangladesh, as the Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Dr Siddiqui worked for about three and a half years 
from April 1991. He saw from the closest range how did the 
governance of the country go or did not go He has noticed, to his 
dismay, that the administration was fraught with corruption and 
inefficiencies. The author feels that one umportant way to improve 
things is to get the people informed of the anomalies and at the same 
tme provide them with suggested remedies for their ınıtıal thinking 
and action The result is this book. 
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The author's ideas about good governance, as he tells us in the 
preface, got sharpened by his exposure to a British Councıl-organızed 
international seminar disseminating the lessons of recent civil service 
reforms ın the UK and by his interactions with the academics of IDPM 
at Manchester University and with officials of various government 
institutions It was an opportunity for him to see the working of their 
system and compare it with his own country's He arrives at the 
conclusion that the excellence ın the governance of the western 
countnes 1s not a divine gift , 1t 1s a human achievement which can be 
repeated anywhere else provided equal exertions and vigilance are put 
up to achieve ıt The people must have the will to improve their state 
of affairs and must be willing to confront the inevitable hazards that 
accompany big reforms As a perceptive intellectual civil servant Dr 
Siddiqui has made an attempt to identify the defects ın the country's 
‘administrative culture and practıces' and at the same tıme has tried to 
make remedial recommendations 


The mam contents of the book were serıalızed ın The Daily Star 
under the pseudonym of an Analyst. The serialized reports had 
received enthusiastic response from the readers I remember how 
avidly many of my own fnends and colleagues had read this feature and 
discussed and debated on almost every piece published ın the series 
Many longed to know who was that courageous and patnotic ‘Analyst’. 
The details of information and the style of ıts narration made ıt very 
clear to readers that the 'Analyst' must be someone from inside the 
officialdom The publication of the book in the real name of the 
'Analyst' has now set the speculations to rest 


The episode reminds me of the famous book, The Competition 
Wallah (1864) In letter form it was senalized in the Journal Spectator 
(London) anonymously The letters had described in humorous style 
the ignorance, inefficiencies, extravagance, corruption, rapacity of the 
East India Company's civihans (civil servants) in India The pubhc 
opinion created by this work had a devastating effect on the Company's 
authonty at home Dismayed, the Company's government had applied 
in vain all its civil and mulitary intelligence to detect and deport 
immediately the 'renegade and unfaithful ciihan' The author of the 
letters, Sir George Trevelyan, could remain undetected until he 
revealed himself in 1860 The letters earned for 'rebel' Trevelyan so 
much popularity that he made an instant fortune by selling his 
manuscript to the highest bidding publishing house, Macmullan and 
Co, ım 1861 Our 'Analyst Dr Kamal Siddiqui's reports on the very 
same subject and more or less in the same vein make me feel that as 
though The Competition Wallah has revisited us , but alas ! more than a 
century and a quarter has elapsed since then but things have changed 
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httle, The basic elements of the colonial structure of administration 
linger still Dr Siddiqui shows the way to change He has a spite for 
those who, ın the name of tradition, culture, language, etc. welcome 
stability, a perception taught by America ın the cold war era Siddiqui 
concludes his book remarking, 


The twenty-first century is only five years away (now four) Meanwhile, country 
after country ın Asia which were way behind us in the recent past according to 
every indicator of economic and social development are graduating into 
developed countnes No one is ın a mood to accept any excuse or 
rationalization for our lagging behind It 1s in this context that good governance 
in Bangladesh assumes importance and urgency (p 172) 


No exhortation can be more penetrating than this The East Bengal 
people, according to a UN report!, had higher percapıta income ın 
1949 than that of any contemporary country of the Far East and 
South-East Asia with the sole exception of Japan, which was then 45th 
in rank among the world's economic powers Except Bangladesh all of 
them have changed almost beyond recognition Doubtless, bringing 
change ın the economic conditions of a people 1s far more easier than 
reforming their established faiths, habits, manners and customs and 
tradition. But curiously, Bengal people have accepted changes ın their 
faiths and cultural systems many times ın history, but never their 
economic conditions Siddiqui has not, for obvious reasons, indulged in 
dissecting the character traits of the Bengalis historically He left it to 
the historians and social scientists His prime concern is the present 
and future 


Let us have a look at some of Dr Siddiqui's major observations In 
fifty eight pieces the author has raised over two hundred problems ; 
recommendations for solving these problems are many more. The 
narrative begins with many persistent colonial practices * saying 'sir' to 
the boss at every breath, springing up from the seat when the boss 
enters the room, receiving and seeing off the boss at stations (alr, 
tram, steamer, etc), offfering elaborate farewells and receptions to the 
boss through eulogistic speech-making, presents, refreshments and 
garlanding, deliberate late arrival of the boss ın official and social 
gathenngs, lavish entertainment of the boss during official field visits 
at other people's expense, engaging lower class employees for private 
work without any compensation, using official facilities for private 
purposes, entertaining important visitors at public expense, treating 
the common people contemptuously but serving the superior as the 
most obedient servant, and so on 


Establishing an officious civil service charged with domunation- 





l Department of Economic Affairs, National and Per Capita Income of Seventy 
Countnes ın 1949 (New York 1950), pp 14-15 
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subordination syndrome was a colonial invention to obtain instinctive 
obedience of the subject people Though the alien masters have wound 
up their affairs half a century ago, their domination-subordination 
structure of administration 1s still standing high The author yearns for 
its demolition. Development, the author argues, 1s at bottom, the 
performance of human resource which cannot be turned into a 
productive force under an admınıstratıve relations characterized by 
domination and subordination. 


True, this feature ın our administrative culture is rooted ın the 
colonial origins of the system But even then, the feature ıs lıkely to 
linger on so long as the legacy of colonial rule— illitercy, poverty, 
unemployment, corruption cannot be eliminated from the body 
politics Percentage-wise, more people are now landless, jobless 
propertyless than ever before According to the author, "About 60% of 
the population live below the poverty line” (p 1) About 77% people 
are ıllıterate (p 1) For the poor and depressed the end of colonial rule 
did not lead to the end of their sufferings The depressed people 
including the manıals and semi-mamials of administration must try to 
survive by selling their subordination as a commodity and the ruling 
elite must also buy it for strenghening their power-base 


The problems that Dr Siddiqui has tried to idenify and the 
recommendations that he has made for their solution and finally for 
establishing good governance are serious enough to draw attention 
from the policy makers, administrative personnel and development 
workers It's not that we shall all agree to all his prescriptions In fact, 
we may have serious disagreement to many of his panacea for the 
economic and admınıstratıve ils For example, in his essay entitled 
Developing One's Own Village (pp 35-38), Dr Siddiqui has offfered a 
curious recommendation This 1s about reviving an abandoned project, 
"a sound idea" according to him, under which the high officials were 
asked to take initiative in. developing their own respective villages at 
the expense of the government, of course The idea of sending the 
officials to develop their parent villages was abandoned subsequently 
on the apparent ground that "some officers got 1nvolved in factional 
village politics and were settling old scores" (p 36) 


Siddiqui's idea of involving the officials including the police force 
(p 147) in developing villages, more so of their own ones, directly 
contradicts his other ideas in the book (for example, ‘Downsizing of 
Government’, pp 69-72. ‘Private Sector’ (124-127) We have been told 
by the social scientists (the author 1s one of them) that village 
development ıs a complex affair which cannot really be severed from 
the economic, political, social and cultural contexts ın which the 
village entity is embedded It would be rather ingenious to expect that 
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an officer would turn into a development agent of his or her village just 
on the score that his or her venture would receive government 
support After all the government support many ventures, how many of 
them succeed finally ? So many other factors, besides government 
support, at micro and macro levels must be favourably operative in 
preparing the ground for change From other writings of Dr Siddiqui 
we are informed that emphasis on rural changes leads ımmedıately to 
other concerns (land reforms, literacy, fertility control, transport, 
credit facilities, crop and stocks insurance, disaster management, 
price stabihty, strong non-farm sector village enterprise and 
organization, etc) in the absence or weak operation of which the 
visiting officer with merely some public money ın the pocket may be 
rather very awkwardly placed ın the village set up Besides, how a 
particular village would be served if it ıs not fortunate enough to have 
any of its own son or daughter in the administration ? As we know, 
some regions of Bangladesh are very undeveloped and these have, for 
obvious reasons, few members on the government staff How would 
these villages be included in the scheme ? Conversely, on what criteria 
would the government select an officer for a particlar village having 
more than one officer in the officialdom ? 


Dr Siddiqui has answers to such inevitable predicament In case a 
village had more than one officer, "a lottery should decide who 1s to be 
allocated that particular village. The [surplus] officers would be required 
to choose some other villages according to their famılıarıty and kinship 
ties There are many city-bred officers who do not have a village of their 
own Eventually, they should also be brought into the scheme, and they 
may be allowed to choose the villages they know best " (p 37) Fine, but 
how about their original responsibilities at the Department /Duarectorate? 
We are told that the officials are already very poor in their performanc at 
office, and if they are allowed to go on errand to their village homes off 
and on, will not their office performance deteriorate further ? And 
furthermore, who gives the guarantee that they will not use this 
opportunily for preparing themselves for public hfe after retirement or 
even before ? It ıs true that in China and North Korea the politicized . 
government elements are participating in community deveploment very 
successfully, but there the societal and structural contexts are 
altogether different from ours 


To me, Dr Kamal Siddiqui's most attractive recommendation 1s the 
implementation of the Article 77 of the Constitution which provides 
for an Office of Ombudsman ? Collectively or individually citizens may 
2 Article 77, Section 2 provides, "Ombudsman shall exercise such powers and 

perform such functions as the Parlament may by law, determine, including the 


power to investigate, any action taken by a ministry, a public or a statutory pubhe 
authonty " 
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have complaints against ministers and ministries, against officers and 
offices, against bureaucrats and bureaucracy From within the services 
the incumbents may also have their complaints against any official 
action. To ventilate the feelings of the injured parties there 1s no 
avenue other than making or arranging newspaper statement or 
alternatively seeking expensive judicial redress Dr  Siddiqui's 
recommendation 1s that all these problems may be honourably dealt 
with by a constitutional body, Ombudsman, a watch-dog institution 
which is operative in most democratic societies Though our 
Constitution has a provision for the Ombudsman, no government has 
ever tried to 1mplement this constitutional provision so far, nor even 
any opposition party has ever demanded for its implementation The 
indifference of the political parties to the question of the Office of 
Ombudsman ıs manifest ın their election (June 12, 1996) manifestos 
all of which are curiously silent about ıt The rationale for the Office of 
Ombudsman is now reinforced by the Neutral Interim Government 
system Let Dr Siddiqui’s advocacy for the Ombudsman be a beginnmg 
of the public debate which may some day lead to an actual enactment 
of an Act mtroducing the system 


Dr Siddiqui's prescription to mprove the present unhappy state of 
affairs of the Universities 1s worth considering He suggests suitable 
amendments to the University Order of 1973 which, according to him, 
has played an important role in the collapse of campus disciplines 
Siddiqui expects that the University affairs ought to mmprove if the 
elective status of the Vice-chancellor and Deans of the University were 
eliminated and if political parties were persuaded to deaffihate their 
student wings, and if teachers were made to abandon their ‘white’, 
‘blue’, ‘pink’ business His view has just echoed the sentiment of the 
nation as a whole But we have reservation about his suggestion to 
enhance student fees (p 133) Student fee system has been almost 
entirely abolished for state universities of many countries of the 
developed world (excepting for immigrant students) because they 
consider the University education as an investment for national 
growth Besides free tuition, students there are provided with 
generous scholarships, fellowships, education loans, campus jobs, etc 
In our context we may rather support a system under which 
meritorious students may get free education and non-meritorious ones 
may be shown the exit doors through heavy fees and other restrictions 
Similarly, amongst teachers who are good at teaching and research, 
may be patronized and the lazy and unproductive elements may be met 
with the 'golden hand-shake ' 


While gazing at the ailing spots of administration Siddiqui has often 
concerned himself apparently with many affairs which may be taken by 
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many to be too insignificant to deserve any discussion, but for our 
author a rat hole ıs a rat hole, to him its potentiality ıs more important 
than its immediate size Unless repaired in time the small rat hole may 
destroy the gigantic dam when the river 1s in spate When he points 
out to "the most unclean and smelly toilets in government offices" 
(p.43) he actually means to say that unless ıt 1s corrected ın time it 
may make the whole system smelly and rhetorically it 1s already 
smelly The Bara Sahebs, he says, are provided with attached 
washrooms. The author argues that if they were denied this 
dispensable privilege and were required to use the common 
washrooms the sanitation would not have turned as bad, and similarly, 
if the Bara Sahebs could be persuaded to share service facilities 
common to all (transport, accommodation, health, office space and 
furniture, etc) they would have developed a sharıng spirit and under 
the circumstance their responses to problems would have been more 
realistic, more dynamic and faithful But under the present set-up they 
face no difficulty for getting anything, at any time, and they have 
consequently httle opportunity to realize other people's difficulties. 


I have earher mentioned Trevelyan's Competition Wallah which had 
tremendously influenced the subsequent reforms ın the Indian Civil 
Service and in the better working of the colonial Government in India. 
It told many things which the British. public opinion never heard of, 
never thought of, before The present book of Dr Kamal Siddhqui 
belongs to the same genre He has touched upon things which other 
‘mside' intellectuals or 'outside' writers have hitherto avoided to deal 
with Siddiqui has pictured the inside-murals of administration in 
great detail and accuracy, and described his feelings often with 
relishing humor His descmptions of what he calls Shıngara Committee 
(the Secretaries Committee), which sits every week but transacts 
nothing except giving adda over Shingara and tea, epitomizes the 
effeteness of governance even at the very highest level His 
observations about the expensive official parties to foreigners, foreign 
office snobbery, tatbırs, postings and promotions, service quotas, eating 
and drinking on duty, corruption and imefficiencies, regionalism 
among officers, etc, etc, speak loudly of the administrative disorder 
the nation is suffering from Our system of governance, the author tells 
us ın so many words, has inherited all the vices of the colomal and 
Pakistani regimes, but few of their virtues 


Siddiqui 1s an unruffled practical man He assures us that no extra 
money will be required m implementing his proposed reforms A little 
bit of awareness, a bit of responsibility and accountability is good 
enough to start off the wheel of improvement No reform measure or 
extra money is required to clean the toilet, stop spitting on the floor, 
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not to convene meeting for giving adda only, not to go for expensive 
protocol, not to entertain tatbir, etc. No extra money or a reform 
committee 1s required to impel the officials to mind their office work 
seriously and faithfully If the boss himself/herself 1s irregular and 
inattentive ın office work, their subordinates cannot but be the same 
The author's tıp ıs correct the boss, corrcet his office But who 
corrects the boss ? The supreme government, of course Who will 
correct the supreme government (and surpreme opposition), again ? 


In a small book of 172 pages Dr Kamal Siddiqui has raised so many 
questions that ıt became impossible for him to discuss any of them in 
depth Looked at from academic point of view, it may be argued that it 
is derogatory on the part of any critical author to take up hundreds of 
variant and mixed problems for only brief dicussions within the cover 
of a single thin book Ostensibly, he did not mean to produce a 
scholarly treatise With his problems in rough and ready form he 
wanted to address the public and with that object ın view he tailored 
his viewpoints for serializing ın a national daily He knows that it ıs 
unpractical to present problems to general readers in pedantic form 
The author has expressed his humulıty at the start of the book that it ıs 
not to be taken as a serious academic exercise This work 1s for the 
consideration of the people who are suffering from malgovernance and 
the people who are responsible for it. 


This book will be working as an important reform manual for the 
authorities Besides, for scholars, the ımportance of the book lies ın 
the fact that they can use it as primary source, as empirical evidence 
furnished by a perceptive insider, of a participating partner in the 
system This kind of ınsıde-story primer is rare in our literature Its 
historical value is as deep as that of the Competition Wallah of 
Trevelyan. Dr Kamal Siddiqui deserves our congratulations for his 
incisive observations and for the very lucid presentation of his ideas 
and feelings We can very much hope that Siddiqui's pungent pen will 
play its part in rousing the people in administration and in authority to 
their sense of responsibilibes to the nation 
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